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INTRODUCTION 


Pisin November 26 to December 1, 2007, the inhabitants of 
Dakar celebrated the sesquicentennial anniversary of Louis Faid- 
herbe’s creation, under Napoleon III, of the military corps known 
as the tirailleurs sénégalais (Senegalese infantrymen).' The festival 
included a number of cultural events, such as the La Force noire: 
De 1857 aux Indépendances (The Black Force: From 1857 to the 
Independences) exhibition hosted at the Dakar French Institute, 
and screenings of films, such as Indigénes (Days of Glory, 2006) 
by Rachid Bouchareb, and documentaries, such as Histoire oubliée 
( Forgotten History, 1985) by Eric Deroo. Round-table conferences 
were also held, discussing works by historians, journalists, and 
writers, such as novelist Marc Dugain, author of La Chambre des 
officiers ( The Officers’ Ward, 1999), journalist and researcher Eric 
Deroo, coauthor with Lieutenant Colonel Antoine Champeaux of 
La Force noire: Gloires et infortunes dune légende coloniale (Black 
Force: Glory and Misfortune of a Colonial Legend, 2006), and play- 
wright and professor of history Cheikh Faty Faye, author of Aube 
de sang (Dawn of Blood, 2005 )—a play that will be studied later in 
this essay. By mixing various cultural (movies, plays, novels, etc.) 
and historical productions, and combining Senegalese with French 
viewpoints, the festival explored a moment of colonial history 
considered a common past shared by France and Senegal.? The 
intentions of the festival organizers and participants clearly dif- 
fered from those of French president Nicolas Sarkozy expressed in 
his speech given a few months earlier at the University of Dakar 
in July 2007. 


FRENCH AND AFRICAN PERSPECTIVES ON 
COLONIZATION AND ON THIAROYE 


The French president’s speech, now known as the “Duscours de 
Dakar” (“Dakar Discourse”) was shocking in its tone. Written by 
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Henri Guaino, Sarkozy’s special advisor, it had racist inflections 
when it mentioned, for instance, the characteristics supposedly 
typical of the “African man” (“homme africain”). According to 
President Sarkozy, the way Africans live their lives proves that they 
are completely alien to history, instead privileging the rhythms of 
nature: “The African peasant, who for thousands of years, has lived 
according to the seasons, and whose ideal in life is to be in harmony 
with nature, knows only the eternal resumption of time punctu- 
ated by the endless repetition of the same gestures and words.”? 
The allocution provoked a collective protest from both French 
and African journalists, philosophers, and writers. Boubacar Boris 
Diop, one of the authors considered in this study, signed an open 
letter to the president along with other African writers insisting on 
how insulted they felt when listening to his speech and condemn- 
ing the “ignorance,” “cynicism,” and “contempt”* underlying his 
words (“Lettre ouverte a Nicolas Sarkozy”). 

Denouncing the racist foundation of Sarkozy’s statement, Jean 
Daniel, French journalist and director of the leftist weekly news- 
paper Le Nouvel Observateur, pointed out that Sarkozy’s speech 
was difficult to interpret to the extent that “never before had a 
French president gone so far in criticizing colonization”® (qtd. in 
Hofnung). Sarkozy indeed acknowledged that colonization was 
a “crime against humanity.”° Yet this acknowledgement was not 
followed by an expected request for forgiveness. Sarkozy instead 
insisted on the “benefits of colonization”’ as well as the nonre- 
sponsibility of ex-colonizers regarding the current state of affairs 
in Africa.§ 

All these facts lead to the conclusion expressed by French pro- 
fessor of genetics Thomas Heams in an article published in the 
French newspaper Libération: “In an astonishing speech delivered 
in Dakar, Nicolas Sarkozy, who dares everything and which is 
how one recognizes him, unveiled the basis for a line of a thought 
which, if words have meaning, is the most racist official French 
discourse to have been uttered for a long time.”® Sarkozy’s offi- 
cial position toward colonization demonstrated his uneasiness 
with facing the recent past of colonization and its ramifications, 
such as migration from the Global South or the integration of 
second and third generations of migrants. In fact, it seems that 
the French president was more obsessed with other nightmares 
from the past—atrocities committed against Jews under the Vichy 
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government. Concerned with the preservation of Jewish memo- 
ries, Sarkozy suggested in March 2008 that 10- to 11-year-old 
children would be made “responsible” for the memory of a 
deported Jewish child. This measure was highly controversial. 
The controversy raised several issues, including the psychological 
impact that this proposed legislative act would have on children, 
the fact that atrocities committed under the Vichy regime did not 
only concern Jews, and the fact that France should also consider 
reparations toward other victimized communities, such as Algeri- 
ans victims of torture during the Algerian War of Liberation. 

In terms of both colonization and deportation, President Sar- 
kozy’s actions proved inadequate. Such was to be expected from 
a president who, in the speech following his election, stated that 
he wanted “to be done with repentance, which is a form of self- 
hatred, and the competition of memories that feeds the hatred 
of others.”!° Instead of facing the past, courageously recognizing 
mistakes, and asking for forgiveness, the French president preferred 
to maintain a state of pretentious denial rather than show humility. 

With Francois Hollande’s election to the presidency in 2012, a 
new direction seems to have been taken. Although President Hol- 
lande also declared that he did not intend to apologize or repent for 
past (colonial) actions, in his December 20, 2012 speech given in 
Algiers, he denounced the “brutal colonization” that took place 
in Algeria and expressed his wish to promote peace between French 
and Algerian memories.'! As regards Thiaroye, a few days earlier 
on December 12, 2012, in Dakar, Hollande took the decision 
“to provide Senegal with all of France’s archives about what hap- 
pened so that they can be exhibited in the Memorial Museum.”” 
To exhibit the archives in a museum is definitely something worth 
doing, if only to disseminate information to a broader audience. 
Yet given the shadows that still surround the events, one rather 
expects that the providing of records will encourage new historical 
research. 

In the West, colonization is a current concern only insofar as it 
is connected with immigration issues. As such, it seems that only 
politicians and second and third generations of migrants take inter- 
est in the topic. In the movie by Arnaud Ngatcha, historian Pascal 
Blanchard notes and regrets that unlike the colonized peoples, 
who could not avoid doing so, Europeans have not yet begun 
to reflect self-critically on their colonial experiences. Philosopher 
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Jérémie Piolat goes even further in the conclusion he draws on 
Western societies. In his book, whose title Portrait du colonialiste 
( The Colonialist, 2011) is a reference to Albert Memmi’s Portrait 
du colonisateur suivi de Portrait du colonisé (The Colonizer and the 
Colonized, 1957), he argues that all Europeans share an identity 
of dominance. According to Piolat, Europeans still see themselves 
as “belonging to the dominant part of humanity . . . regardless 
of their social status and of profits of any kind that the richest 
get from them” (51). By pointing to the survival of the colonial 
mentality in our contemporary societies, Portrait du colonialiste is 
one of the few books that denounces the paternalistic, even con- 
temptuous, attitude of the West toward the so-called Third World. 

On the contrary, in Africa, colonization and its impact are part of 
daily life, even if the colonial past can sometimes be unsettling 
or unpleasant to remember or deal with. Indeed, the celebra- 
tion of the one-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the tirazlleurs 
corps also reminds us of the involvement of Africans themselves 
in the misery of colonization. As will be discussed in Chapter 1, 
the tirailleurs sénégalais corps, recruited from among indigenous 
populations, was formed and developed in order to help main- 
tain and extend the French colonial empire. Senegalese poet and 
president Léopold Sédar Senghor called them the “Empire’s black 
watchdogs”!* (The Collected Poetry of Léopold Sédar Senghor 72). 
To a certain extent, the history of the tzrazlleurs is a history that 
could make the people of West Africa uncomfortable. Yet they 
have the courage to face it, as can be seen in the organization of 
the festival. 

The festival celebrating the African soldiers ended on December 
1, 2007, the sixty-third anniversary of the massacre of Thiaroye, a 
highly symbolic event for West African people. Thiaroye is indeed 
significant in many respects. Because it was an uprising of tarail- 
leurs, who so far had been obedient soldiers serving the expansion 
of the French Empire, Thiaroye symbolizes the spirit of resistance 
that eventually “contaminated” those who collaborated with the 
colonial power. It is certainly no coincidence that the festival’s 
tribute to the #railleurs also celebrated an event considered the 
foundation of many African liberation movements, and by exten- 
sion, the independence of numerous African countries. On the 
other hand, let us not forget that Thiaroye was a failure: it was 
severely repressed by the French army and the African soldiers 
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who carried out their orders. As such, Thiaroye can also be seen 
as an event revealing Africans’ involvement in the misery of (neo) 
colonization. 

From the French military perspective, Thiaroye was probably a 
mistake that needed to be erased, or at least covered up. Although 
some French historians and journalists have analyzed Thiaroye as 
an episode that reveals one of the darkest sides of French colonial 
history, French artistic discourse has for long remained silent on 
this particular event, thereby reinforcing the oblivion of French 
politicians. To my knowledge, it is only recently that the massa- 
cre of Thiaroye has been the subject of cultural representations 
by French artists, of mixed origins. In 2004, Rachid Boucha- 
reb, a French director of Algerian descent, created the animated 
film L’Ami y’a bon (Friend Is Good). From 2006 onward, theater 
company Mémoires Vives (Vivid Memories), based in Strasbourg, 
performed a hip hop show in which Thiaroye was one of the many 
episodes constitutive of the tivaileurs epic. For these French 
people of African origins and those who sympathize with their 
social and political concerns, Thiaroye, and more generally the 
remembering of the colonial past, are crucial to unifying the vari- 
ous communities and memories that form contemporary French 
society.!* 

In contrast with the French population’s recent interest, the 
memory of Thiaroye in West Africa has never ceased to be alive 
over the past sixty years. In Bamako, Mali, Alpha Oumar Konaré, 
former president of the country, inaugurated a stele dedicated to 
the dead of Thiaroye in December 2001 (Onana, La France et ses 
tirailleurs 124). In Figure I.1, the monument is visible behind the 
sign. 

Although there is no monument to the memory of the dead 
soldiers in Senegal,'* former Senegalese president Abdoulaye 
Wade created Tirailleurs Day (“La Journée du tirailleur”). The 
first Tiraidleurs Day took place in 2004, and tributes included 
a commemoration of the victims of Thiaroye. President Wade is 
also the coauthor, with Mbaye Gana Kébé, of the play Une fresque 
pour Thiaroye (A Fresco for Thiaroye, 2008) in which the victims 
are transformed into martyrs. Along with Les Chevaliers noirs ( The 
Black Knights, 2008), by the same authors, Une fresque pour Tiiar- 
oye contributes to the edification of the tirailleurs legend and 
manifests the will to “legitimate the Head of State as the veterans’ 
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Figure I.1_ Monument in tribute to the trailleurs sénégalais 


advocate”!® (Mourre, “L’ethnographie d’une mémoire sociale” 
122). Strategically speaking, it seems that the creation of the trail- 
leurs myth contributed to maintaining national cohesion at a time 
when political tensions threatened the president’s stability. 

In addition to the development of this “official” memory, traces 
of the events are part of the everyday life of Dakar’s inhabitants. 
They can be seen, for instance, in the popular saying “I do not 
see you in Mbao” (“Je ne te vois pas a Mbao”). Mbao was actually 
a small village close to Thiaroye where the survivors of the mas- 
sacre fled and found refuge. “I do not see you in Mbao” implies 
that “you are not a survivor,” and therefore means that “you are 
in trouble.” Thiaroye is also part of the Dakar’s urban landscape: a 
mural, titled “Thiaroye 44, an Unforgettable Story,” commemo- 
rates the massacre. The fresco is visible in Figure 1.2. 

Musicians and singers also help pass on memories of the event. 
Mansour Seck composed a song about the massacre in Wolof, 
the main language spoken in Senegal. So did the rapper Disiz La 
Peste—whose Senegalese name is Sérigne M’baye Guéye—but in 
French. The Senegalese rap band WA BMG 44 alludes to the event 
as well by mentioning the number 44 in their name. 

Poetry is another medium used to transmit the past: in the for- 
ties, Senegalese poet Léopold Sédar Senghor wrote a lyrical poem 
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Figure 1.2 Mural titled Thiaroye 44, une histoire inoubliable 


“Tyaroye,” whereas Guinean artist Fodeba Keita wrote a narrative 
poem “Aube africaine.” Published more recently, the anthol- 
ogy Contre Poubli et le mépris (Against Oblivion and Contempt, 
2008) is a celebration of the dead of Thiaroye by African poets 
such as Oumou Kaltome Diallo, Babacar Poye, and Massamba 
Guéye. Novel writing is another means of literary expression— 
the one chosen by Doumbi-Fakoly in Morts pour la France (Dead 
for France) published in 1983. Thiaroye has also been the subject 
of published plays—such as Thiaroye, terre rouge (Thiaroye, Red 
Ground, 1981) by Boubacar Boris Diop and Aube de sang (Dawn 
of Blood, 2005) by Cheikh Faty Faye—as well as movies—such as 
Camp de Thiaroye (Camp of Thiaroye, 1987) by the father of Afri- 
can cinema, Sembene Ousmane. 

All these documents representing Thiaroye participate in form- 
ing the “collective memory” of West African people. Developed 
by French philosopher and sociologist Maurice Halbwachs,'” the 
concept of “collective memory” is useful in pointing out that art- 
ists have transformed testimonies of survivors, dying because of 
old age, into memories of a people, for whom Thiaroye assumes a 
role of social cohesion. 
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CORPUS, SIGNIFICANCE, AND 
PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 


Among the numerous renderings of Thiaroye, this essay closely 
examines the following texts and media: the poem “Tyaroye” by 
Senegalese poet, and later president, Léopold Sédar Senghor, writ- 
ten in 1944, a few days after the events; the narrative poem and 
sung performance “Aube africaine” (“African Dawn”) created 
around 1949 by Guinean artist Fodeba Keita; the play Tiaroye, 
terre rouge ( Titaroye, Red Ground) by Senegalese writer Boubacar 
Boris Diop, published in 1981; the novel Morts pour la France 
(Dead for France), written in 1983 by author Doumbi-Fakoly, of 
Malian descent; the movie Camp de Thiaroye (Camp of Thiaroye) 
by Senegalese filmmaker Sembene Ousmane, released in 1987; the 
animated film L’Ami y’a bon (Friend Is Good, 2004) by French- 
Algerian director Rachid Bouchareb; and finally, the play Aube de 
sang (Dawn of Blood), published in 2005, by Senegalese author 
Cheikh Faty Faye. 

The cultural artifacts that constitute the selected corpus have in 
common their use of the French language and their production 
between 1944 and 2004. However, two exceptions were made. I 
have not included the rap song “Thiaroye” (c. 2000) by Sérigne 
M’baye Gueye, the French singer of Senegalese descent, whose 
alias is Disiz la Peste. The song was released only in Senegal and 
exclusively on tape. Thanks to anthropologist Martin Mourre, I 
am aware of its existence. Yet due to its extremely limited distribu- 
tion and the difficulty anyone interested would have in accessing 
it, I have decided not to include the song in the corpus. The sec- 
ond exception concerns Aube de sang by Cheikh Faty Faye, which, 
although published in 2005, is included in the body of works stud- 
ied. According to the author (qtd. in Mourre, “Mises en récit de la 
mémoire”), the play was actually written at the end of the seventies 
and was serialized at the time in the Senegalese newspaper Ande 
Soppt. Aube de sang fully belongs to the temporal scope of this 
essay and constitutes an interesting case for my demonstration—as 
I will show. 

The main purpose, and contribution, of this study is to identify 
and characterize a history of the cultural representations of Thiar- 
oye. All these documents are apprehended as (re)interpretations of 
a past reality, and as such, the question I address to them is double: 
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what does Thiaroye mean over time and how may its meaning be 
explained, textually and contextually? 

A quick glance at the list clearly shows that the production 
of works on Thiaroye is not continuous: there are temporal gaps. 
The works were either produced during the colonial era, in the 
forties (for Senghor and Keita); 20 to 25 years after the inde- 
pendence of Senegal, in the late seventies and eighties (for Faye, 
Diop, Doumbi-Fakoly, and Sembene); or recently (Bouchareb and 
Faye). I argue that, superimposed on this chronological division, 
is a criterion that concerns the social and historical functionality 
of these works. The poems by Senghor and Keita—which are ana- 
lyzed in Part 1—insert Thiaroye into the collective memories of 
both France and West Africa. In the eighties, artists such as Diop, 
Doumbi-Fakoly, and Sembene—whose works on Thiaroye are 
studied in Part 2—use the event to criticize and resist (neo)colo- 
nialism. In the twenty-first century, Bouchareb rereads past events 
in the hope of building a more equitable society. 

So does Faye, ahead of his time. Although first written in 
the late seventies, Faye’s play emphasizes forgiveness and better 
understanding among peoples. That is one of the reasons why I 
consider that Faye’s play belongs to a third phase of dealing with 
Thiaroye, along with Bouchareb—both documents on Thiaroye 
are examined in Part 3. The other reason is that, since I did not 
have access to the first serialized publications of the play, I do not 
know how much it has been reworked for publication in France. 
Faye reported that he did make corrections to the original and 
that he was motivated to publish in France because Jacques Chirac 
had organized a meeting with African political leaders, including 
Abdoulaye Wade (qtd. in Mourre, “Mises en récit de la mémoire”). 
In a way, Faye seized an opportunity—the enthusiasm created by 
a political event—to rewrite and publish his play for the first time 
as one book and in so doing to impart the events of Thiaroye to a 
French audience, since it was published in Paris (by L’Harmattan 
publishing house). 

The methodology used in this study combines close internal 
analysis with contextual approaches. Internal analysis means that 
the intertwining between content (the literary interpretation of the 
historical event) and form (artistic features enhancing the content) 
is closely examined. Critical attention is also paid to the way these 
representations communicate with each other, creating, between 
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themselves, a dialogue that sheds light on their meaning and sig- 
nificance. The internal analysis, which concentrates primarily on 
the works and their intertextual interactions, is complemented 
by an external perspective. This external perspective consists of 
reconstructing the sociohistorical context of each document’s pro- 
duction and reception. Ultimately, this methodology is the best 
tool to understand how the authors bring the past into dialogue 
with their present: how the contemporary situations in which they 
live is enlightened by their understanding and vision of the past, 
and how their current sociohistorical context may influence their 
understanding of the past. 

As a literature specialist, my approach is distinct from that of 
historians or anthropologists, although their perspectives may 
enrich or complement my analysis. Unlike historians, an adequate 
description of past reality is not my ultimate objective. Although 
the past and how to access it constitutes one of the bases of my 
research, one of my objectives is to consider how the past is (re) 
interpreted in cultural documents over time. The events of Thiar- 
oye have also been the subject of anthropological studies. Martin 
Mourre’s research, when focusing on literary and cultural docu- 
ments (“Mises en récit de la mémoire”), examines how they 
contribute to the constitution of the collective memory of events, 
along with other practices or discourses, such as oral testimonies. 
For Mourre, literary texts are only one means of expressing a 
collective memory. When he studies them, he pays attention to 
their content,’® their genesis, and their dissemination—when and 
where a play was staged, for instance. On the contrary, my angle of 
approach privileges the text itself and its interpretation. I focus on 
the context of production and reception in order to better under- 
stand the significance of the work. By comparing it with other 
works, I try to suggest trends in the interpretation. 

Another contribution of this essay is its exploration of the 
articulation between three discourses: the cultural discourse on 
Thiaroye, history as the supposedly objective discourse on past 
reality, and the official political discourse regarding past events. 
Do these cultural documents on Thiaroye oppose or support the 
political discourse? Do they correspond to, or resist, the historical 
interpretation of events? How do they contribute to a more com- 
plete and complex representation of the past? These are some of 
the questions addressed in this essay and whose responses depend 
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on the authors’ critical intentions and sociopolitical agenda. Since 
Thiaroye is an event that belongs to a common history between 
France and West Africa (Senegal in particular), these issues are 
raised in relation to both French and Senegalese official and his- 
torical discourses. 

A number of articles and sections of books have been published 
on the events of Thiaroye. These focus on either a historical per- 
spective (Echenberg, Mabon, Onana, to mention a few authors) 
or a literary and/or cultural one (Little, Forsdick, Murphy, among 
many contributors). However, this book is the first monograph to 
satisfy the three following expectations. First, it discusses all the 
cultural representations of Thiaroye within the period considered 
while emphasizing the intertextual links that exist between them. 
Second, it addresses the dichotomy and complementarity between 
historical and cultural representations of the event. Third, it exam- 
ines how and explains why the meaning and interpretation of the 
events fluctuates over time. 


CHAPTER 1 


SK-e—_ 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND AND 
REPRESENTATIONS OF THIAROYE 


Tg chapter provides the historical background necessary to set 
up the framework for the literary and artistic analyses deployed 
in the following chapters. Before concentrating on the historical 
accounts of the Thiaroye mutiny, I will give a brief overview of the 
French colonization of West Africa, the Code de Pindigénat (Indig- 
enousness Code) imposed by France on overseas populations, the 
creation and history of the military corps of the tirailleurs sénégal- 
ais, and the role of the colonies during World War II. 


FRENCH COLONIZATION OF WEST AFRICA 


In the case of the colonization of West Africa, two French military 
officers are usually considered the founders of the territory known 
as Afrique occidentale francaise (AOF; French West Africa): Louis 
Faidherbe and Louis Briére de I’Isle. Louis Faidherbe was gover- 
nor of Senegal from 1854 to 1865 (with an interruption between 
1861 and 1863). One of his main contributions was the penetra- 
tion of the inland country by creating forts along the Senegal river. 
According to Kanya-Forstner, “the first half-century of French 
colonialism in Senegal [. . .] established the basic principles for the 
later French advance” (53). During Louis Briére de I’Isle’s man- 
date (1876-81), he contributed to the expansion of French mili- 
tary control over eastern (Middle Niger River Valley) and southern 
(Guinea) territories. 
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The main conquest of West African lands nevertheless took 
place in the 1880s and 1890s. Indeed, it is only around 1880 that 
the African continent acquired a strategic importance for Europe. 
Whereas “until then, the European impact on much of the con- 
tinent had been made through gradual encroachment, economic 
penetration, or religious mission” (Curtin et al. 444), at the end of 
the 1870s, European powers were absorbed with an obvious greed 
to conquer and annex territories. This led to the Berlin confer- 
ence in 1884—85, for the purpose of governing the “Scramble for 
Africa” and hopefully preventing European empires from waging 
war against each other over Africa. 

Throughout the process of colonization, the French, who privi- 
leged military conquest over the establishment of protectorates, 
had to face Africans’ resistance instead of submission or alliance. 
According to M’baye Guéye and Albert Adu Boahen, the local 
populations’ violent reactions were a response to the armed force 
deployed by the French in order to impose their domination (138). 
Although, in the end, this opposition to colonization failed for 
the various reasons discussed by Guéye and Adu Boahen (170), 
including the recruitment of natives into colonial troops or the 
blatant discrepancy between European and African military equip- 
ment, it is crucial not only to acknowledge that it took place but 
also to keep its memory alive. 

In 1895, the West African lands colonized by the French were 
all placed under the governor of Senegal’s authority. In 1904 
and up until 1960, they were referred to as Afrique occidentale 
francaise (French West Africa). The federation, whose capital was 
Dakar, progressively included Senegal, Mauritania, French Sudan 
(Mali), French Guinea, Ivory Coast, Upper Volta (Burkina Faso), 
Dahomey (Benin), and Niger. 

Administratively speaking, the governors had to report directly 
to the Ministry of Colonies in Paris. The commandants de cercle 
(Cercle Commanders), all French officers, depended on the gov- 
ernors’ authority and were themselves the heads of several cantons. 
The cantons were made up of several villages. Since the French 
practiced the direct-rule system, it meant that they removed 
all traditional rulers, such as monarchs in the case of Dahomey 
(Iliffe 401), to replace them with their own choice of African 
chiefs to supervise cantons. From 1917 onward, France’s politi- 
cal strategy was to place at the head of cantons leaders who had 
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real authority over local populations while remaining dedicated to 
France’s interests (Iliffe 405). 


THE CODE DE L’INDIGENAT 
(INDIGENOUSNESS CODE) 


France imposed the Code de lindigénat on the populations of its 
colonized territories.'! This status discriminated against native pop- 
ulations since, although ruled by France, they did not ipso facto 
enjoy French citizenship. The indigenousness regime was first 
implemented in Algeria. At the beginning, this status was even 
considered a favor granted to vanquished peoples, since they were 
not required to comply with secular French laws and could con- 
tinue to live according to their customs and traditions, which were 
rooted in Koranic laws (and which, for instance, allowed polyg- 
amy). In order to become French citizens, Muslim natives had to 
renounce their obedience to Koranic laws and swear allegiance 
to the laws of the Republic. 

The Third Republic made some attempts to facilitate access to 
French citizenship for some Algerian natives. For instance, in 1870 
the Décret Crémieux (Crémieux Decree) conferred citizenship on 
Algeria’s 35,000 Jews: it was considered a political measure favor- 
ing decolonization by way of assimilation. On the other hand, the 
decree was discriminatory in that it segregated native populations 
according to religious beliefs: Jews versus Muslims. The decree 
was repealed by the Vichy regime in 1940, transforming the Alge- 
rian Jews into stateless people until 1943. In 1889, “foreigners” 
living in Algeria (of European descent, for example) were offered 
the possibility of becoming French. The colonists did not give this 
right to the Muslim population, mainly for demographic reasons. 
Although the jus soli (right of the soil) applied everywhere on 
French territory, including Algeria, it did not apply to the Muslim 
population. 

In 1887, the indigenousness code was extended to the entire 
French imperial territory, except for French protectorates (‘Tunisia 
and Morocco, for instance). In the case of Senegal, only people 
born in the four communes (Dakar, Rufesque, Saint-Louis, and 
Gorée) were given French citizenship, which created a discrimi- 
natory status between West African inhabitants. According to 
the Encyclopedia of African History, “Africans born in the Four 
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Communes were considered French ‘citizens,’ distinct from the 
African ‘subjects’ who made up the vast majority of the popula- 
tion [of Senegal]” (Shillington 1334). In fact, most of the African 
population in the four communes was made up of originazres, a 
term referring to people born in the communes but who lived 
under African or Islamic law. Only the few Africans from the four 
communes who were able to pursue higher education and were 
willing to conform to French law could become évolué (evolved) 
and nominally acquire full French citizenship. 

After World War I, some reforms were again attempted in Alge- 
ria in order to facilitate native peoples’ access to French citizenship, 
but the colonists continued to strongly oppose such measures. 
The indigenousness regime was gradually dismantled after World 
War II. 


THE TIRAILLEURS SENEGALAIS 
(SENEGALESE RIFLEMEN) 


Etymologically speaking, and according to the Paul Robert’s French 
Dictionary, the French word tirailleur, dating from 1740, means 
“the one who fires in every direction.” The word first applied to 
soldiers who were supposed to shoot at the enemy at will. Then it 
applied to infantrymen from overseas territories, under the com- 
mand of French officers. 

The tirailleurs sénégalais are a military corps created in 1857 
by Louis Faidherbe. The tvazlleurs did not all come from Senegal 
but from different regions in Africa. In fact, the adjective “Senega- 
lese” refers to the fact that Faidherbe was then the Governor of 
Senegal (Mouralis 161). The corps was created to compensate for 
the lack of troops that the colonial expansion needed. Faidherbe 
had the idea to resort to locals, who were slaves purchased from 
their masters (the vast majority at the beginning), prisoners of 
war, or volunteers. For the colonial power, there were numerous 
advantages to using locals: troops were familiar with the territory 
and local customs, immune to local diseases, and, most important, 
could be used to create or intensify tensions against local tribes. 
Faidherbe’s project was a perfect example of the “divide and con- 
quer” strategy. 

The tirailleurs actively participated in the two world wars. 
France used its colonies as a pool of men to fight on the enemy 
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front. However, West African participation was usually far from 
voluntary, as historian Myron Echenberg confirms: “Africans went 
to considerable lengths to thwart French efforts to conscript the 
annual levies of men” (“Tragedy at Thiaroye” 112). 

Scholar David Murphy points out that as natives at the service 
of the colonial empire, the terailleuwrs were “inherently ambigu- 
ous figures, for they can be viewed as both the agents of French 
colonialism—France’s African empire was largely built by French 
officers leading local recruits—and also victims, especially in rela- 
tion to the First and Second World Wars, in which the terailleurs 
gave their lives for the metropolitan ‘homeland,’ only to redis- 
cover their status as mere colonial subjects once the war was over” 
(“Fighting for the Homeland?” 57-58). The figure of “agents of 
French colonialism” stuck to the trailleurs perhaps even more 
after the end of World War II. Indeed, they were subsequently 
recruited to repress the popular liberation movements that first 
emerged in Indochina, then in Algeria, in 1954. 

As we shall see, the Thiaroye mutiny is certainly not the first 
uprising by colonized subjects followed by a massacre,* but it is the 
first one by members of an army corps traditionally associated with 
the protection and expansion of the colonial empire. Thiaroye is 
highly significant in that it sounded the death knell of the French 
Empire: if even the defenders of the empire resisted it, surely the 
empire was moribund. 

In 1959-60, while West African countries progressively achieved 
independence, France adopted a measure of what is called cristal- 
lisation (crystallization), which directly affected former tirailleurs 
pensions and allowances. The French government “crystallized” 
or “froze” them—that is, prevented any future increases. Pensions 
and allowances were transformed into annual payments based on 
the rates recorded on the independence date of each country. The 
following example shows how discriminatory the measure was: a 
retired French soldier who spent 15 years in the army received 
2,800 francs, whereas a Guinean soldier received 673 francs, and 
Moroccan or Tunisian soldiers 400 francs. The 1959 law did not 
provide pensions for widows either. France continued to treat its 
“native” fighters despicably. After treating them as cannon fodder 
during the two world wars, France refused to acknowledge what it 
owed to its colonies once they became independent. 
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In 2001,5 the Conseil d’Etat (Council of State) forced the gov- 
ernment to put an end to these practices. Distinctions between 
veterans based on nationality were found discriminatory and 
contrary to article 14 of the European Convention on Human 
Rights. The Council of State ruled that compensation should be 
paid retroactively. It affected 80,000 ex-servicemen of 23 different 
nationalities. 

Since then, successive French governments have tried to imple- 
ment the decision, which requires approximately two billion Euros. 
In 2003, the Raffarin government decided that the former service- 
men’s war pensions should not be indexed like those of French 
veterans: their indexation should depend on the cost of living of 
the country where the ex-servicemen live. In September 2006, fol- 
lowing the release of Rachid Bouchareb’s movie Indigénes, which 
told the story of Maghrebi soldiers’ involvement in World War II, 
the minister in charge of veterans, Hamioui Mekachera, stated that 
former servicemen should enjoy, like their fellow French veterans, 
not only purchasing power parity but parity in Euros. The measure 
was ratified on September 27. “However,” stated scholar Jean- 
Pierre Husson, “these adjustment measures concern only soldiers’ 
pensions and disability compensation, and ignore the whole issue 
of . . . catching up with the ‘shortfall’ caused since 1959 by the 
crystallization of pensions.”° Given the huge amount of money 
involved in “decrystallization,” one understands successive French 
governments’ interest in waiting as long as possible: the infantry- 
men in question are not immortal. 


THE EMPIRE DURING WORLD WarR II 


The dismantling of France’s colonial empire started during World 
War II when various parts of overseas territories were occupied by 
foreign powers: Japan in Indochina; Britain in Syria, Lebanon, and 
Madagascar; the United States and Britain in Morocco and Alge- 
ria; and Germany in Tunisia. Overseas territories played a major 
role during the conflict: they supplied food and/or troops. 

When Germany declared war on France, soldiers from the colo- 
nies were recruited to defend the French territory. Of the eighty 
divisions defending the French border in 1939, seven were Afri- 
can and three colonial (Echenberg, Colonial Conscripts 88). Once 
France surrendered, a few lucky African soldiers were able to join 
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the resistance network in France. The majority, however, were held 
in prisoner-of-war (POW) camps. After a few months in German 
camps, many of them were transferred to frontstalags—torced 
labor camps in the occupied zone in France—where they worked 
in mines or weapons factories. They were paid for this work in 
compliance with the stipulations of the Geneva Convention. 

During the Vichy period, most colonies, sooner or later, 
renounced the Etat francais (French State) and turned to de 
Gaulle. The governor of Chad, Félix Eboué, was the first gover- 
nor of Africa to support the general in 1940. By doing so, Eboué 
crucially influenced the rallying of the other French colonies 
(Roche 44). Although on December 7, 1942, Vichy ruler Pierre 
Boisson signed an agreement with the Allies, it was only in July 
1943 that he was replaced by the Gaullist Pierre Cournarie.’ Gua- 
deloupe, Martinique, and French Guiana joined the Free French 
Forces in 1943. 

Local populations in Africa and the Caribbean actively partici- 
pated in the resistance movement. They also enrolled in the Free 
French Forces and participated in major military operations to lib- 
erate French and other European territories from the Germans. 
Between 1943 and 1945, 100,000 Africans were recruited. They 
fought during the Italian campaign of 1943 and landed in Nor- 
mandy and in Provence in August 1944, helping the Allied forces 
liberate Paris. The 20,000 Africans who took part in the Allied 
landing on the French Riviera formed 20 percent of de Lattre’s 
army (Echenberg, Colonial Conscripts 88). “Without Africa,” states 
Bernard Mouralis, specialist in African studies, “there would never 
have been a Free France”® (33). Overall, France recruited 200,000 
Africans during World War II, of which roughly 12 percent died 
for “the homeland” (Echenberg, Colonial Conscripts 88). 


THE MASSACRE OF THIAROYE 


It is necessary to consult a number of sources, provided by Afri- 
can or Western historians or journalists, in order to have the most 
accurate possible picture of what occurred in Thiaroye. 
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Sources 


In his article “Tragedy at Thiaroye,” the historian Myron Echen- 
berg evokes the various and “significant problems of documenta- 
tion” (126, endnote number 3) regarding the events of Thiaroye. 
This includes the fact that the French Military Justice Archives are 
closed to the public for one hundred years after the trial of the 
infantrymen involved. Historical accounts on Thiaroye are, for 
the most part, based on the archives of the Colonial Administra- 
tion of West Africa and on interviews of survivors and witnesses of 
the events. 

In the context of this book, the research method did not require 
the consultation of the archives or interviewing individuals. In 
order to picture what happened in Thiaroye on December 1, 
1944, it was crucial to gather and analyze as many representations 
of the events as possible. The accounts I had the opportunity to 
read are as follows, in chronological order: two pages devoted 
to the “tragedy of Thiaroye” (“drame de Thiaroye”; 14-15) in 
the book by French historian of Africa and Marxist theorist Suret- 
Canale titled Afrique noire: De la colonisation aux indépendances 
(Sub-Saharan Africa: From Colonization to Independences, 1972); 
the aforementioned article “Tragedy at Thiaroye” (1978) by 
McGill University professor Myron Echenberg; one paragraph on 
“Agitations en Afrique noire” (“Troubles in Sub-Saharan Africa”) 
in Histoire de la France coloniale (History of Colonial France, 
1990) under the direction of the French historian Jacques Thobie; 
another paragraph concerning “Les troubles de 1944-1945 en 
AOF et en AEF” (“1944-1945 Troubles in West and Equatorial 
French Africas”) in the second volume of Histoire de la colonisa- 
tion francaise (History of French Colonization, 1991) by French 
historian Denise Bouche; two paragraphs in French investiga- 
tive journalist Yves Bénot’s book, Massacres coloniaux (Colonial 
Massacres, 1994); various articles by French professor of military 
history Armelle Mabon, primarily the article dating from 2002; an 
article published in Revue d’listoire stnégalaise (Senegalese History 
Journal, 1995) by Senegalese history professor M’baye Guéye; a 
chapter devoted to the mutiny in the book Des tranchées de Verdun 
a Véglise Saint-Bernard (From Verdun’s Trenches to Saint-Bernara’s 
Church, 2001) by Malian historian Bakari Kamian; a chapter titled 
“La fin de la guerre et le scandale de Thiaroye” (“The End of the 
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War and the Scandal of Thiaroye”) from Cameroonian investiga- 
tive journalist Charles Onana’s book La France et ses tirailleurs 
(France and Its Black Infantrymen, 2003); an article by historian 
Julien Fargettas in Vingtiéme Siecle: Revue d-histoire ( Twentieth 
Century: A History Journal, 2006); and finally, a chapter in La 
Force noire ( The Black Force, 2006) by French historian Eric Deroo 
and lieutenant colonel of marine infantry Antoine Champeaux. 

The first observation that emerges from reading these multi- 
ple accounts is the fact that what took place in Thiaroye is still 
under discussion, whether concerning the facts themselves or 
their interpretation. Factual disagreements (such as the number 
of dead or how the repression actually took place, for instance) 
can be explained by resorting to different sources of information. 
The interpretation of events (e.g., the degree of understanding 
toward, and responsibility for, the mutineers’ actions or the colo- 
nial administration’s reaction) also varies from author to author, 
pointing to the fact that history is a work in progress and that past 
reality is a constructed object. 

The inaccessibility of some archives as well as the French state’s 
involvement in the events are two reasons Thiaroye is a touchy 
subject, even for historians who cannot help but take a stand. Ech- 
enberg’s account is the most balanced, attempting to highlight the 
soldiers’ motives in triggering a mutiny and the colonial army’s 
reasons to repress it so severely. Echenberg obviously takes the side 
of the African soldiers while still trying to understand the French 
position (“Tragedy at Thiaroye” 119). Deroo and Champeaux’s 
account also tries to be balanced, although what I found troubling 
about it (and the book as a whole) is the bothersome assumption 
that the colonial period was shared by West Africa and France by 
mutual agreement. 

Historians such as Thobie and Bouche consider the Thiar- 
oye mutiny a minor event in the history of colonialism. Whereas 
for Bouche, the events were the result of a widespread “indisci- 
pline” (“lack of discipline”; 453), for Thobie, the rebellion was 
just an “incident”—although “dramatic” (389 )—and not an event 
announcing the dismantling of the empire: it “just proved noth- 
ing except some officers’ lack of self-control”? (Thobie et al. 389). 
On the other hand, Bénot, Onana, and Mabon, for instance, are 
authors taking a strong stand against the French: Mabon goes as 
far as to claim that there could have been “attempted concealment 
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or misrepresentation of facts”!° (“Les prisonniers de guerre 
‘indigénes’ en métropole”). If, in the case of Bénot and Onana, the 
behavior that consists of accusing and denouncing goes along with 
the profession of investigative journalism, Mabon’s attitude raises 
interesting issues regarding historians’ ethical involvement with 
the society in which they live: should they be neutral or should 
they be engaged intellectuals with an agenda to fulfill? 

A specialist on the participation of tirailleurs sénégalais during 
World War II, Julien Fargettas, criticizes Mabon for “taking stances 
that affect the undeniable quality of her work”" (126). The ques- 
tions are, as far as Thiaroye is concerned, what does Mabon strive 
to achieve and how could it prevent her from producing a work 
of quality? Mabon does have an agenda. The objectives she has set 
for her research include “to honestly assess the number of dead; 
to find out their place of burial . . . to have the Army acknowl- 
edge its responsibility; . . . to pardon those who were guilty... ; 
to rehabilitate the #railleurs by paying them a solemn tribute”!” 
(“Thiaroye, un passé a reconstituer”). It should first be noted that 
the reading of the text in which she states her goals convinces her 
readership that Mabon’s research is not subject to any precon- 
ceived ideas. On the contrary, her goals seem the direct extension 
of careful research. Second, Mabon’s undertaking shows a deep 
concern with reconciling peoples who were once colonized or col- 
onizers. If we want to live in a society in which the pitfalls of the 
past can be recognized and forgiven, historians and experts in their 
field should be encouraged to contribute not only to establishing 
historical facts but also to ensuring their recognition by official 
bodies. 


Succession of Events That Led to the Mutiny and Massacre 


On August 25, 1944, the Allies and the Forces francaises libres 
(Free French Forces; FFF) headed by de Gaulle liberated Paris 
from the German occupation. The FFF who paraded that day were 
made up of fighters of French citizenship but also of soldiers from 
France’s colonies. However, there were not too many of the latter 
in the parading rows. During the summer of 1944, de Gaulle, sup- 
posedly as a sign of recognition, discharged West African soldiers 
and sent them home. This is considered an act of benevolence by 
everyone. Historian Myron Echenberg (Colonial Conscripts) and 
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African studies specialist Bernard Mouralis suggest that replacing 
the African soldiers by young French recruits from the class of 
1943 and members of the Resistance was a strategic move: 


During the summer of 1944, de Gaulle took measures to decrease the 
number of African soldiers in the units that . . . were engaged in com- 
bats for the liberation of the French territory. A lot of soldiers were 
demobilized and repatriated, sometimes after staying for a long time in 
transit camps because of difficulties to communicate with Africa. This 
‘whitening’ of the Free French Forces troops responded to a twofold 
concern: to give back the metropolis the role that should always have 
been its own and to integrate, into the regular forces, the Resistance 
that the provisional government wanted to control as rapidly as pos- 
sible.!’ (Mouralis 225-26) 


The African soldiers lost their legitimate place in the French army 
and had to wait for their repatriation to Africa. Despite their desire 
to be reunited with their families, one can also understand their 
disappointment and frustration at being excluded from the wel- 
come and victory ceremonies, in which their French brothers in 
arms participated. 

The 1,280 African soldiers who ended up stationed in Thiaroye 
were “African prisoners held in German camps from the collapse 
of France in June 1940, until the Liberation in the summer and 
fall of 1944” (Echenberg, “Tragedy in Thiaroye” 109). They were 
first sent to transit camps on French territory, where they naturally 
expected to benefit from the same treatment as their French com- 
rades: the reimbursement of their back pay, war allowances, and 
payment of demobilization bonuses by the French authorities. 

Two facts need to be underlined. First, the German camps in 
which the soldiers were held prisoner during the war were located 
on French territory. If they were indeed first sent to Germany, they 
were then “transferred to . . . work camps [frontstalags] located 
just inside occupied France” (Echenberg, “Tragedy at Thiar- 
oye” 113). According to Mabon (“Les prisonniers de guerre 
‘indigénes’”), “Germans [did] not want to keep them on their 
soil because they fear[ed] racial contamination, tropical diseases, 
while the memory of the ‘black shame,’ with the occupation of the 
Rhineland by black troops in 1919, [was] remembered as a national 
injury.”!* Second, these prisoners had no German marks. Mabon 
demonstrates it brilliantly in her article “La rumeur des marks” 
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(“The Marks Rumor”), explaining the origin of the rumor. The 
exchange of money from marks to francs could not have been one 
of the motives for their revolt. For Mabon, the false belief that these 
soldiers were interned in Germany as well as “the marks rumor” 
“offer an alibi that enables France not to recognize the extent of 
its responsibilities in this drama.” Consequently, she considers it 
essential to stop the spread of such errors that prove harmful in 
defending the African soldiers’ cause. 

On November 4 and 11, in the Loudéac and Morlaix camps, 
soldiers’ discontent grew when they realized that the promise of 
financial regularization continued to be delayed and was likely to 
be left unfulfilled. Some fights broke out, quelled by the gendar- 
merie—a military force charged with police duties. Another cause 
for complaint was the unacceptable living conditions in which the 
soldiers were confined: “a report dated from September 16 said that 
colonial prisoners of war . . . live in deplorable sanitary conditions, 
and are poorly fed and poorly clothed”’S (Mabon, “La tragédie de 
Thiaroye” 87). Echenberg underlines how disappointed the sol- 
diers were: they “had anticipated heroes’ welcomes” and “found 
instead .. . French military camps” (“Tragedy at Thiaroye” 114). 

On November 21, the tivazlleurs arrived in the Thiaroye transit 
camp, located on the outskirts of Dakar. 

On November 26, soldiers showed hostility toward colonial offi- 
cers for two reasons: the condescending way they were treated and 
the unfair exchange rate the army wanted to apply to the soldiers’ 
money (Echenberg, “Tragedy at Thiaroye” 116). The exchange 
rate was one of the reasons for discontent, but it was the exchange 
rate for changing French francs to Colonies francaises d’ Afrique 
(CFA) francs (used in the French colonies of Africa) and not for 
German marks to French francs. 

Because the situation became difficult to handle, the military 
officer in charge made the decision to transfer five hundred men 
to Bamako. General Dagnan came to the camp to ensure that the 
departure took place in good conditions. Yet the men were so 
frustrated that they took Dagnan hostage for several hours. They 
liberated him when he promised that their financial demands would 
be addressed within three days. According to Mabon (“La tragédie 
de Thiaroye” 90), Dagnan did not take the soldiers’ claims seri- 
ously. He considered them “un prétexte a Vinsubordination” (“an 
excuse for insubordination”). 
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General de Boisboissel, the Commanding General for West 
Africa, then decided to send more troops and police to coordinate 
the soldiers’ transfer to Bamako, which was postponed to Decem- 
ber 1. According to Echenberg, “the French effort to ship out 
these men that morning was the signal for the mutiny to begin. 
The soldiers began jostling their officers, most of whom were .. . 
officers with little experience or rapport with their men. After the 
call to order failed, a first salvo was fired in the air. The men ran to 
their barracks to get their weapons. Now the order was to shoot 
to kill” (“Tragedy at Thiaroye” 116). According to Mabon (“Le 
massacre des ex-prisonniers”), the composition of the soldiers’ 
“arsenal” was hardly a threat to the French military. 

On December 1, the French army opened fire on the West 
African soldiers. The infantrymen were actually shot at by “three 
indigenous companies, an American tank, two half-tracks, three 
armored, two infantry battalions, a platoon made up of non- 
commissioned officers and troops of Frenchmen”!* (Mabon, 
“La tragédie de Thiaroye” 90). The number of dead, wounded, 
and condemned for rebellion varies according to the different 
reports and those responsible for drafting them (Onana, La 
France et ses tirailleurs 119). Bénot takes the number of 25 to 
60 or more deceased (77). Thobie et al. (389) as well as Bouche 
(453) speak of 35 dead whereas Mouralis (47) of 24 dead and 
34 soldiers detained. The number of wounded approximates 35 
(Bouche 453). Mabon speaks of 35 to 70 dead (at least 11 as a 
result of injuries), 35 wounded, and 49 imprisoned mutineers. 
Prison terms ranged from one to ten years depending on their 
degree of involvement in the mutiny (“Le massacre des ex- 
prisonniers”). To this day, not only is the number of victims 
uncertain but the place where they are buried is also unconfirmed: 
in the military cemetery (see Figure 1.1) or ina mass grave within 
the camp? In La France et ses tirailleurs, Onana (119) regrets that 
no inquiry has as yet been undertaken by an independent com- 
mittee, which could shed new light on the events. 

In February 1945, the trial of the mutineers took place, and 
they were defended by Lamine Guéye. Despite the fact that he 
“pleaded for clemency on the basis of their outstanding records. . . 
all thirty-four were convicted” (Echenberg, “Tragedy at Thiaroye” 
116). 
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or jealousy [demanded] a status identical that of the French,”’’ 
according to a French officer reporting on the massacre (qtd. in 
Onana 130). Obviously, French military authorities were not ready 
to cope with the demands for égalité (equality) voiced by colonial 
subjects, even though these same subjects had defended French 
territory and fought, along with French soldiers, against the Nazis 
and their racist ideology. 


African Viewpoint 


In West Africa, as well as within Europe’s African community 
and among those people who supported it, “news of the disaster 
spread like wildfire .. . Thiaroye represented a brutal act of repres- 
sion against soldiers whose only crime was to claim money that 
was rightfully theirs” (Echenberg, “Tragedy at Thiaroye” 121). It 
was clear that the deployment of such a disproportionate violence 
reflected a profound racist hatred that proved that whatever the 
African soldiers had done for France, they would never be con- 
sidered equal to white people and deserving of the same rights.”° 
The metropolitan press hushed up the massacre. Bénot goes 
even further when he claims that de Gaulle himself covered it up 
(77-78). In France, only Senghor and the socialist deputy from 
Senegal Lamine Guéye openly talked about the massacre in an 
attempt to reach the French audience. In July 1945, Senghor pub- 
lished an article titled “Défense de l’Afrique noire” (“In Defense 
of Black Africa”) in the French journal Esprit. In March 1946, 
Lamine Gueye addressed the French constituent assembly. Both 
successfully worked to obtain a presidential pardon and liberation 
for the condemned mutineers (those who were not yet dead), issued 
in 1947. In his article, Senghor stated, “nght from the Libera- 
tion, because of an inconceivable racial discrimination, inequality 
regarding colonial stipends was restored . . . In response, force—it 
is a cuphemism—was employed against black soldiers”?! (Senghor, 
“Défense de Afrique noire” 239; emphasis is Senghor’s). 


THIAROYE’S SYMBOLIC MEANINGS 


As I have suggested in the introduction, Thiaroye is a highly sym- 
bolic event in various accounts. As a mutiny, Thiaroye is an event 
that disambiguates the status of the infantrymen. The empire’s 
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“watchdogs” ended up rebelling against it. Not only did they 
rebel; they rebelled for legitimate reasons. And if these reasons 
were monetary at the onset, they were finally, as Echenberg under- 
lines, “only a part of a generalized demand for equal treatment for 
equal sacrifices” (“Tragedy at Thiaroye” 119). 

Thiaroye also symbolizes treason: first, by the French officers 
who pretended to listen to the soldiers’ claims; second, by African 
soldiers, under the command of the French colonial army, who 
participated in repressing the mutiny. Thiaroye is therefore also a 
blatant scar on the face of African peoples. It reveals how colonial 
ties pervert both the colonizer and colonized. 

Finally, Thiaroye represents the profound ideological fracture 
between, on the one hand, those who firmly believed that the 
colonized populations deserved the same rights as French citizens 
and, on the other, those who just as firmly continued to think that 
colonized people belonged to an inferior “race”—to use contem- 
porary terminology. The event embodies the ideological paradox 
that France experienced at the time: the condemnation of racism 
in the particular context of the aftermaths of a war waged against 
Nazism, and the difficulty of imagining and putting into practice 
the republican ideals of universal equality. 


PART 1 


Ske—_. 


REPRESENTATIONS OF THIAROYE 
IN COLONIAL TIMES 


“TYAROYE BY LEOPOLD SEDAR SENGHOR 
AND “AUBE AFRICAINE’ BY FODEBA KEITA 


Papisned in 1948, Léopold Sédar Senghor’s “Tyaroye” was in 
fact written in December 1944, according to the inscription to 
the poem itself, only a few days or weeks after the events. Fodeba 
Keita’s “Aube africaine” was first published in 1949, but since it is 
a performed poem, it was most probably well known before pub- 
lication. Textual and contextual analyses demonstrate how each 
author captured and interpreted the event in ways corresponding 
to their drastically different (political) views. I argue that for Seng- 
hor, the final purpose was to insert the event into France’s collec- 
tive memory, whereas for Keita, it was necessary to make Thiaroye 
a significant event in Africa’s collective memory. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Ske. 


LEOPOLD SEDAR SENGHOR’S THIAROYE 


THE PROTOTYPE OF SACRIFICE 


Or; all the authors of the corpus, Léopold Sédar Senghor is prob- 
ably the one who achieved the greatest fame. His international 
reputation is established not only in poetry but also in politics. 
In 1983, the French Academy opened its doors to him, welcom- 
ing poetic works including Chants d’ombre (Shadow Songs, 1945), 
Hosties noires (Black Hosts, 1948), Ethiopiques (1956), Nocturnes 
(1961), Lettres aPhivernage (Letters in the Season of Hivernage, 
1972), and Elégies majeures (Major Elegies, 1979). The 2007 
publication of his complete works of poetry by the Centre national 
de la recherche scientifique (National Center for Scientific Research; 
CNRS) contributed to his integration into the pantheon of 
French authors. 

Senghor also had an impressive political career. After leading 
Senegal to independence, he was its president for twenty years 
(1960-80). His political legacy has generated much criticism but 
also much praise. Doumbi-Fakoly, one of the authors studied in 
this essay, is one of Senghor’s harsh critics. For Doumbi-Fakoly, 
Senghor’s politics in Senegal epistomized his deep cultural alien- 
ation (“Nicolas Sarkozy est revenu nous insulter sur nos terres” 9), 
given that he ruled the country with the help of French advisors. 
However, Senghor is also the one who is, as his biographer Janet 
Vaillant claims, “largely responsible for what has been called ‘the 
Senegalese exception’ in an Africa torn by autocratic policies and 
civil conflicts” (20). To better understand Senghor’s political 
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position, one must certainly take into account his poetic vision of 
the world, itself rooted in the philosophical concept of Négritude. 

The concept was created and developed in the 1930s, in the 
circle of African intellectuals living in Paris, particularly among 
poets Aimé Césaire, from Martinique, and Léon-Gontran Damas, 
from French Guiana. Initially, the Negritude movement aimed to 
promote African characteristics and values in reaction against the 
colonial imposition of French and Western culture. Yet, as Sou- 
leymane Bachir Diagne upholds, searching for a “Negro” essence 
led Senghor to deeply believe in the virtue of métissage (cross- 
breeding): “After all, he is the philosopher of métissage, at least 
as much as of Negritude. And when he praises the métis, he does 
not see them as derived beings, as the sheer effect of the meet- 
ing between already constituted essences but as the first, primal 
affirmation of the freedom to create which is culture itself. For 
Senghor, indeed, any truly alive culture is métisse and the métis is 
a creator of culture” (50). Reconciliation was certainly Senghor’s 
main priority, in poetry as in politics, at a personal as well as a social 
level. Having reconciliation and métissage in mind will prove use- 
ful in understanding the poetic and political issues at stake in the 
poem “Tyaroye.” 


CONTEXTUALIZING THE POEM “TYAROYE” 


“Tyaroye”! belongs to the second collection of poems by Léopold 
Sédar Senghor, Hosties noires. Written between 1936 and 1945— 
the poems are often dated and, except for the first one, appear in 
chronological order—the collection was only published in 1948. 
Senghor’s first collection of poems, Chants @’ombre, was published 
a few years earlier in 1945. Although poems from both collec- 
tions were probably written during the same period, scholars have 
noticed a radical difference in tone between the two collections. 
For Janice Spleth, for instance, “Hosties notres constitutes a depar- 
ture from the characteristically personal poetry of Chants d’ombre” 
(Léopold Sédar Senghor 72), whereas the poems from Hosties noires 
are often referred to as “the most committed and the most politi- 
cally inspired of all his poems” (Ojo 52). Okechukwu Mezu (qtd. 
in Pageard 290) suggests that the delay in the publication of 
Hosties noires is certainly due to some politically oriented changes 
that Senghor introduced in the draft. In fact, Senghor wanted to 
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accomplish the very delicate task of criticizing France, and the 
Western world in general, “not out of hatred, but out of love, like 
a mother pointing out with firmness and if necessary chastisement, 
the mistakes of her beloved child” (Mezu 30). Senghor achieved 
this feat, finding most of the time the appropriate words to 
maintain the equilibrium.’ Evidence of this mastery clearly appears 
in the poem “Tyaroye.” 

Hosties noires is a transitory book. The period spent in writ- 
ing the collection corresponds to Senghor’s own transition from 
his intellectual period, embodied in the concept of Negritude that 
he helped develop in the 1930s, to more pragmatic and concrete 
approach to taking action in the world. This pragmatism corre- 
sponds to Senghor’s adopting a political career in 1945 when, 
along with Lamine Gueye, he was elected deputy at the French 
constituent assembly. This was really a time of excitement and 
hope for overseas deputies. Included among the various proposals 
(universal suffrage, free education, social and economic measures, 
etc.) suggested by the provisional government of the immediate 
afterwar period was an interest in extending “political, social and 
economic rights . . . to native and colonial populations” (Vaillant 
195). Unfortunately, in October 1946, when the second draft of 
the constitution was accepted by referendum, many of the liberal 
attempts to change the political status of the colonies failed due 
to pressure from the conservative “colonial lobby” (Vaillant 208). 
However, when Senghor was writing Hosties noires, he envisioned 
not an independent Senegal but “a French Union based on equal- 
ity and free consent” (Vaillant 206) and dreamt of a France that 
would be willing to grant citizenship to the native populations of 
its overseas territories on the basis that they actively participated in 
the war effort. Of course, when Hosties noires was published, his 
expectations had mostly been unfulfilled. Yet, this never prevented 
him from believing in the necessity of maintaining cordial diplo- 
matic relations with France. 

Hosties notres was partly directed toward a French intellectual 
audience,* whom Senghor wanted to convince of the worthiness of 
his political ideas. Needless to say, this goal was difficult to achieve 
in 1948, in the aftermath of liberation, when the main, even exclu- 
sive, discourse that prevailed was that which promoted the merits 
of the Resistance network. In “Hosties noires entre mémotre et 
reconnaissance” (“Black Hosts between memory and gratitude”), 
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Marc Michel has argued that the poems in the collection subtly 
set up the tirailleurs sénégalais as figures of the Resistance in order 
to insert them into the collective memory of the French people. To 
achieve this goal, Senghor, focusing on the topic of sacrifice, made 
French citizens aware of the fact that African soldiers fought along 
with the French in order to protect French territory. As such, they 
deserved to be treated as heroes and benefit from certain rights. 
It would have been outrageous to prevent them from obtaining 
their share once the authorities decided to reward the fighters. For 
Senghor, no matter the circumstances, the infantrymen had always 
been the “Empire’s black watchdogs” (The Collected Poetry 72), 
and as such, they deserved to be acknowledged and rewarded by 
France. The English translation of the French phrase “dogues noirs 
de Empire” (Hosties noires 84) emphasizes the fact that dogues 
refers to mastiffs or bulldogs, dog breeds that are known to fero- 
ciously defend their master’s property. 

Even the title of the collection, Hosties noires, provides informa- 
tion about Senghor’s incentives. “ Hosties” refers to the consecrated 
bread of the Eucharist. According to Christian liturgy, the host sym- 
bolizes Christ’s body and its absorption is a sacrament—that is, a 
rite that helps believers receive divine grace. Senghor’s reference to 
the host, besides being one sign among many of the Catholic tones 
of the collection, indicates a process of positive transformation. 
Black soldiers are “black victims in a white war, but their sacrifice 
is viewed as being meaningful, and for the good not only of France 
but of mankind” (Mezu 29). Hosties noires praises the contribution 
of African soldiers from French colonies but also from the United 
States—“ Aux soldats négro-américains’ (“To the Black American 
Troops”) is the title of one poem—to Western wars, particularly 
World Wars Land II. The poet pays tribute to the men who sacrificed 
themselves in many different ways, through battles, imprisonment, 
injuries, suffering, and death. “Africa, became black host,”* writes 
Senghor in the poem titled “Aw Gouverneur Eboué” (“Governor 
Eboué”). For Senghor, the sacrifice of black soldiers was meaning- 
ful in that it contributed to the advent of a new world that would 
not be based on the opposition of black and white races but on 
their collaboration on the basis of the white people’s acknowledge- 
ment of the value and contribution of black civilization. As Janice 
Spleth puts it, “the future he [Senghor] envisions is one where 
Africa’s role will be vastly different, where men will be equal, and 
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where values of Negritude will counterbalance the faults of the 
materialistic, technological civilization of the West” (Léopold Sédar 
Senghor 73). The title of the collection itself suggests the fusion of 
opposite colors, black and white (the host is white), via the implicit 
red color of blood, representing the sacrificial ritual. 

In Hosties notres, Senghor is the representative of the community 
of soldiers of African origins who participated in Western conflicts. 
His role as spokesman is legitimate in many ways. He himself expe- 
rienced the life of a soldier in the colonial infantry, between 1939 
and June 1940, and the life of a POW in different camps in France 
(Romilly, Troyes, Amiens, Poitiers, and Bordeaux), between June 
1940 and 1942 (Ojo 52 and Roche 41). Senghor can thus speak 
as a victim but also as a witness, both directly and indirectly. He 
is a direct witness when his poems evoke the lives of people with 
whom he was acquainted: Taga de Mbaye Dyob, for instance, is 
a friend whom Senghor celebrates in an eponymous poem. Seng- 
hor is an indirect or a secondary witness when his poetry refers to 
people whom he has heard of—for example, the soldier who com- 
mitted suicide in the poem titled “Désespoir d’un volontaire libre” 
(“The Enlisted Man’s Despair”). 

As legitimate as his role of spokesman was, Senghor did not speak 
on behalf of the entire community of soldiers of African origins. By 
promoting reconciliation between the colonized and colonizers, 
Senghor takes a stand that is radically opposed, for instance, to the 
French Guianian poet Léon-Gontran Damas, to whom the first 
poem of Hosties noires is nevertheless dedicated. Damas not only 
promoted rebellion against French authorities but denounced his 
own peers as being in the pay of the empire. In the poem titled 
“Et caetera,” first published in 1937 in the collection Pigments, 
Damas writes, “To former Senegalese servicemen ... / I say Shit 
to them”? (79). The tone of the poem, dedicated to the Senegalese 
infantrymen, reveals Damas’s bitterness regarding African soldiers 
who defended French colonial authorities. Once a fighter himself, 
Damas nevertheless was impervious to the ideological manipula- 
tion and indoctrination of which African infantrymen might have 
been the victims. 

The African intellectual community should not be imagined 
without tensions. The authors considered in the course of this 
study precisely represent some of the dissenting opinions existing 
not only between Africans and Europeans but also within African 
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and European communities, even within a single person. In his 
poetry, Senghor himself conveys opposing emotions that torment 
him. Yet Senghor was always driven by an overriding desire for 
conciliation, for which he sometimes was and continues to be 
harshly criticized: in Diop’s play, for instance, Senghor’s attitude is 
interpreted as hypocritical. 

Considering the overall tone of Hosties notres, dedicated to 
praising black soldiers’ heroism, an initial reading of the poem 
“Tyaroye” may seem out of tune, since in it Senghor praises sol- 
diers who were, from the French perspective, not heroes at all but 
instead mutineers—that is, rebels to French authority. Yet Senghor 
managed to transform the infantrymen of Thiaroye into the heroes 
of a just cause, removing all hesitation and ambiguity regarding 
the status of the tirailleurs as the “Empire’s watchdogs.” He suc- 
ceeded in doing so by choosing the form of poetry and hence by 
evoking, instead of describing, the events that took place. 


EVOKING THIAROYE 


“Tyaroye” is one of the poems in the collection whose place and 
date of composition are indicated at the end: it was written in Paris 
during the month of December 1944. Senghor wrote the poem, 
and wanted his readers to know that he did so, during the course of 
the month following the massacre—which took place on Decem- 
ber 1, at dawn. The inscription of the date is significant in many 
ways. First, the date confers on the poem a history that is shared 
by France—the poem is written in Paris—and Senegal—the poem 
bears the name of the Senegalese village near the place where the 
events occurred. Second, the date functions as an indication of 
Senghor’s state of mind: he writes in the grip of the event. And 
another pain is added to the pain of what happened—namely, the 
difficulty of writing itself. According to Daniel Leuwers, Senghor’s 
writing process consisted of three particular periods: inspiration, 
rough draft, and correction. A certain suffering is associated with 
the second moment: “The second period is more problematical; it 
is the time of the first draft qualified as ‘painful’”® (Leuwers 180). 
Therefore, by writing down the date at the end of “Tyaroye,” the 
poet implicitly signified to his readers that his distress was twice 
as much: he is painfully writing while experiencing the pain of 
the event, which will certainly show through in the poem. 
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Except for the place and date, no other relevant details are men- 
tioned in the poem. For readers not already familiar with what 
happened—like the general French public, for instance—it is 
impossible to grasp, from the poem only, that Thiaroye is synony- 
mous with rebellion. Strictly speaking, the poem does not represent 
the massacre. On the contrary, it looks as if Senghor wrote the 
poem for knowledgeable readers, for whom what occurred in 
Thiaroye belongs to a “universal knowledge”—that is, the kind of 
knowledge describing the event in a dictionary or an encyclopedia. 
Senghor presupposed that these events were and will always be 
common knowledge. In a way, in doing so, he manifests his hopes 
that the events will always be part of a collective memory, present 
for a long period of time in people’s minds. 

Moreover, by avoiding a detailed description of the events and 
by blurring the circumstances, Senghor uses them to create a 
“prototype”—that is, not a specific event but a category of events 
with common characteristics to which other events can be associ- 
ated. According to poetry specialist Marc Dominicy, the evocation 
of a prototype, to which is opposed the episodic representa- 
tion created by detailed descriptions, prevails in poetry precisely 
because the parallelisms found at different levels of the language 
code (phonemes, syllables, syntax, semantics, etc.) prevent readers 
from constructing a detailed picture of what happened, conveying 
instead a prototypical image. Alliterations and assonances, repeti- 
tions of words and of syntactical structures, are just some examples 
of parallelisms that favor, according to Dominicy’s theory, the con- 
struction of a prototypical representation of the event, stored in 
our long-term memory. The use of poetry and of poetic means, 
such as parallelisms or repetitions, associated with the blurring of 
circumstances lead to the events of Thiaroye being presented as 
a prototype of sacrifice, a sacrifice necessary for the transition to a 
better world. In that perspective, the uprising of Thiaroye can be 
reinserted into the global economy of the collection. 


Versification 


One of the formal poetic elements to note in the poem is the use 
of versets (verses traditionally used in the Bible) instead of vers 
(poetic line). According to Aquien and Molinié’s dictionary (729- 
30), the term versets designates poetic units longer than a line and 
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potentially as long as a paragraph. They are not constraining poetic 
forms. According to African studies scholar Ansah, since versets 
offer flexibility regarding the combination of units of sense with 
units of rhythm, it is likely that Senghor chose it for the possibility 
of integrating African rhythm and orality into French versification 
(39). 

The term was first coined in the thirteenth century to refer 
to the paragraphs in the Bible, especially in the psalms, or the 
Koran (Aquien and Molinié 729-30). By using this form, Seng- 
hor placed himself in the tradition of French poets Paul Claudel 
and Saint-John Perse, who purposefully chose it for its solemn and 
incantatory character. Moreover, like Claudel, Senghor endorses 
the religious and sacred connotations that surround the usage of 
versets. Along with liturgical imagery (the “offering of our bod- 
ies,”’ for instance, in the poem “Priére des Tirailleurs stnégalais” 
[“The Senegalese Infantrymen’s Prayer”]), liturgical vocabulary 
(e.g., the “ciborium”® in “Priére de paix”), and liturgical form 
(some poems of the collection are called “prayers”), versets con- 
tribute to the Catholic dimension of Hosties noires in particular and 
of Senghor’s poetry in general.’ 

Since versets do not always include a syntactical unit, their 
“découpage” (the grouping of words in a same line or the delimita- 
tion of lines by blanks) is significant (Aquien and Molinié 727). It 
allows the poet to emphasize certain words or to make the form 
correspond to the meaning. One example among many in “Tyar- 
oye” is the very last verset. Its caesura, in both French and English 
versions, makes the poem end with a phrase mixing opposite emo- 
tions caused by the massacre: anger but also hope. It significantly 
reveals Senghor’s state of mind toward the events. 


General Composition of the Poem 


Although the use of versets demonstrates that Senghor was looking 
for a flexible articulation between content and form, the overall 
composition of the poem (three stanzas made up of six, four, and 
six versets, respectively) is more classical and harmoniously reflects 
the development of ideas from one stanza to another. 

The first stanza consists of six questions. The use of the inter- 
rogative form represents the questioning caused by an event whose 
occurrence appears to be beyond comprehension. Addressed to 
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the victims of the massacre, the questions also assume a rhetorical 
role in that they call for readers’ attention or even approval. The 
first question, in which African prisoners are considered French, 
implies that citizenship is not a matter of race but of actions: the 
men who ended up in Thiaroye had fought in the French army 
to defend French territory and therefore should be a part of the 
French nation. Here, Senghor’s poetry echoes his political idea of 
extending French citizenship to all populations of the empire. 

Strictly speaking, the men stationed in Thiaroye were not pris- 
oners, although Senghor calls them so from the beginning of the 
poem.'° Senghor chose to refer to one of the possible statuses 
these men had before coming back to Thiaroye: most of them 
were indeed POWs. Preferring to refer to them as prisoners instead 
of fighters, which they also were at some point during the war, is a 
choice that contributes to perceiving them as defenseless, even as 
victims. It implies that France should have taken extremely good 
care of them, especially given the fact that they became prisoners 
defending France’s territory. It also has the effect of emphasizing 
France’s lack of gratitude and even cruelty—as if a mother had 
slaughtered her own children. The repetition of the questioning 
process as well as the repetition of the same syntactical structure in 
the question reflects a feeling of disbelief, incredulity, a total lack 
of understanding regarding what happened. 

The six rhetorical questions in the first stanza beg the approval 
of both the African soldiers and the readers—who want to respond 
“yes” when they are asked whether France has lost its values. 
The poet himself answers as well, in the third stanza and on two 
occasions, but with a completely unexpected response, a “No,” 
stressing that he refuses the absence of meaning emerging from 
the massacre. However, for the poet to assert that the soldiers of 
Thiaroye must have died for a reason is far from automatic: it is a 
process that takes time. This process is actually at work in the sec- 
ond stanza, in which the poet expresses his own feelings, distress 
and pain, the effects of which are physically visible: the sweat- 
ing and husky voice. It is only after this moment of experiencing 
intense emotions, where the poet mourns the dead soldiers, that 
he is eventually able to overcome his pain and the absurdity of 
the event by attributing significance to the death of his fellow sol- 
diers. He does so in the third stanza. Roughly speaking, the poem 
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articulates three phases in the three stanzas: disbelief, profound 
sadness, and hope. 

This transition from total negativity to the emergence of the 
possibility of hope is at the core of many poems in the collection!’ 
and of the collection itself, whose internal structure, according 
to Genevieve Lebaud (157), is based on the passage from night to 
day. Lebaud’s analysis certainly works for “Tyaroye” as well, except 
that in this poem, the transition occurs as a result of an interme- 
diary stage: the ritual of the sacrifice, whose purpose is to purify. 
The meaning that the poet is capable of attributing to the deaths 
stems from a religious vision of the world in which martyrdom is 
necessary to permit access to a better condition (whether Pagan or 
Christian is of no importance). The whole process is represented 
in the poem by a symbolic network of three basic colors—black, 
red, and white. The bloody sacrifice of the “black race” is a neces- 
sary step to purify the “white race,” in the hope of creating a new 
civilization for which the criterion of humanness supersedes the 
notion of race. 


The First Phase: Questioning Rationality 


The first stanza of the poem represents a first stage of disbelief, 
in a process that leads to hope. The first question demonstrates 
how much the massacre of Thiaroye challenges and even destroys 
the poet’s own way of interpreting the world: France, once the 
herald of universal humanist values, has changed and has failed. 
The poet denounces the fact that France has forgotten its civiliz- 
ing mission (to which he obviously alludes in the fourth question), 
which allegedly consisted in enlightening the world by exporting 
the idea that every human being was entitled to inalienable rights. 
Writer and journalist Frangois Maspero identifies the “civilizing 
mission” as a characteristic specific to the French Empire: “The 
distinctive characteristic of the French Empire, when compared 
to all the others, is that it glorified itself, from the Third Republic 
onward up until its very end, with a major moral justification: the 
civilizing mission of France”! (iv). In this first question, Senghor 
implicitly points to France’s inconsistency in the colonial context: 
the nation that promotes human rights was incapable of respect- 
ing the basic rights of the soldiers who fought for its cause. France 
even assassinated some of them, blatantly revealing the ideology of 
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the times according to which some within the human race are less 
human than others. 

The poet’s second question clearly associates colonial France— 
in the case of Thiaroye, de Gaulle’s France and not Vichy—with 
the enemy: Nazi Germany. It points to the hypocrisy of fighting 
against Nazism while practicing discriminatory measures against 
black soldiers. For the poet, even de Gaulle’s France has been 
corrupted by Vichy France and Nazi Germany’s ideology. The 
question expresses, in a concentrated and poetic manner, an asso- 
ciation that was obvious in the Thiaroye camp. As Cameroonian 
journalist Charles Onana explains, “the same psychological vio- 
lences, the same brutalities, the same xenophobic feelings, that 
fed Nazis’ behaviours, are curiously found in some French people 
in the Thiaroye camp”? (La France et ses tirailleurs 137). How- 
ever, the statement in the poem takes the form ofa question, which 
attenuates the impact of what is asserted. 

The poem insists on France’s more concrete responsibility 
when the third question is asked, putting forward what resem- 
bles the ultimate explanation of France’s behavior in the case of 
Thiaroye: the financial factor. The line involving the bankers may 
refer to the loans France had to contract to face the shortages fol- 
lowing the war. To use money to remunerate African soldiers did 
not seem to be France’s priority at that time. With tact and diplo- 
macy, however, the poet transfers responsibilities from France to 
anonymous financial institutions, making the distinction between 
the ideal nation, which he wants to maintain as ideal, and low 
materialistic reasons that embody Evil.'* The distinction is subse- 
quently echoed in the last poem in the collection, “Priére de paix” 
(“Prayer for peace”), in which France is no longer France when- 
ever the nation dons the mask of financial interests. 

“Tyaroye” displays Senghor’s diplomatic mastery of invective: 
he succeeds in associating de Gaulle’s government, under which 
the massacre was committed, with Nazi Germany. This tour de 
force was only possible thanks to the use of rhetorical questions. As 
rhetorical questions, they have the effect of describing the world 
instead of asking about it. Yet as rhetorical questions, they assert 
while at the same time questioning what is asserted.’* 

After questioning France’s integrity vis-a-vis black soldiers, 
the poet, in the last three versets of the first stanza (which are 
also questions), already introduces the themes of sacrifice and 
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purification that will be deployed throughout the poem, like an 
extended metaphor. The terms employed belong to a liturgical 
terminology aimed at emphasizing the sacred characteristic of the 
soldiers’ death. 


The Second Phase: Laying Bare Emotions 


In the second stanza, the massacre is still the focus, but now it 
becomes a personal matter: the presence of the deictic marker 
“my” is more predominant. The poet depicts the impact of the 
events on his own soul and body. A variety of senses are summoned 
to capture the various forms taken by the pain: terms referring to 
the senses of hearing, sight, smell, touch, and taste are sprinkled 
throughout the stanza. For the poet, Thiaroye can be compared to 
a traumatic event that put an end to his innocence. The proximity 
of terms like “virgin” (“vierge”), “blood” (“sang”; repeated three 
times), and the phrase “innocent bedsheets” (“zanocence de mes 
draps’) also suggests that the massacre of Thiaroye can be meta- 
phorically described as a forced deflowering, a rape. 

Yet, as tormented as he might be, the poet expresses his emo- 
tions in a highly disciplined, even constrained manner, repeating 
a grammatical pattern (lines 14 and 15 of the French version): 
subject + copulative verb + predicate + relative pronouns + verb 
+ object/subject. The poet strives to remain, if possible, the mas- 
ter of his feelings. Although the spirits, the “W607,” to whom he 
addresses his prayers are confined in silence, he tries to find some 
relief through various religious beliefs. In the two last versets of 
the second stanza, he evokes his African ancestors as well as Old 
Testament mythology, reminding readers of the biblical plagues 
that devastated Egypt—the Nile River transformed into blood 
and the locusts invading the land. Just as plagues swooped down 
on Egypt, ravaging the country, so did Thiaroye devastate West- 
ern Africa. In an attempt to expurgate his pain, both physical and 
moral, Senghor embraces different visions of the world that tradi- 
tionally exclude each other: the Pagan and the Christian. At the 
very heart of the poet’s personality, laid bare through suffering, lies 
an absolute desire for reconciliation. Particularly a desire for the 
reconciliation of traditions that, in the end, have more in common 
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than one might think: after all, they are both meant to provide 
some appeasement in times of despair. 

The second stanza represents a transitory phase of emotional 
purification, since it gives birth to a resolutely soothing statement 
asserting that the soldiers were not murdered in vain. The French 
expression Senghor chose deserves some explanation. The normal 
French expression is une mort gratuite, meaning a “useless, vain 
death.” But Senghor plays with the expression and seems to use 
the adjective gratuits (vain) as a secondary predicate for the noun 
morts (dead) used in line 25 (of the French version) without a 
determiner. Therefore, in this context, gratuits can also work as 
an adverb, gratuitement—which the English translation renders 
as “in vain.” The adverb modifies the verb mourir (to die) in the 
passé composé tense. Senghor addresses the dead men to reassure 
them that their death was not vain. Yet the form of the message is 
stylized and one can make the hypothesis that such stylization was 
intended to reinforce the connection between the form of the mes- 
sage and its content. To consider that the infantrymen of Thiaroye 
have not died in vain is actually not obvious at all. Attributing 
meaning to these deaths is the result of an interpretative process 
according to which the deaths belong to a framework of purifica- 
tion. Senghor represented this process or transformation at work 
in the poem by using a syntax that is also not immediately obvi- 
ous and which points to the hermeneutic work required in order 
to deliver the meaning: it is significant that Senghor employs the 
French term parturitaire (line 27), which comes from the Latin 
verb parturire, “to deliver.” 


The Third Phase: Creating a New Meaning 


From the negative assertion that the soldiers’ deaths were not pur- 
poseless, the poet slowly slides to an affirmative one that sees in 
them the door to a future world. Senghor certainly refers here to 
his cherished idea of a civilisation de Puniversel (universal civiliza- 
tion). As he himself explained years later in 1971 at the Colloque 
sur la Négritude (Colloquium on Negritude) held in Dakar, the 
idea of a universal civilization was the dream of a society based on 
fraternal relationships between various peoples, who would have 
overcome racial bias and taken the best from each other. 
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Finally, the poem ends on a more positive note. The victims 
can now rest in peace. Their massacre has not gone unnoticed, 
since Senghor has not only manifested his wrath but also justified 
their deaths as necessary sacrifices in the hope of a better world. 
According to Ngandu Nkashama (13-14), Senghor’s contribu- 
tion to Negritude was precisely to underscore that the value of 
black civilization could be lived “by and for the Others, bringing 
new Negroes’ contribution to the civilization of the universal”?® 
(Senghor qtd. in Ngandu Nkashama 14). In a way, for Senghor, 
acknowledging a black identity and value system was not enough; 
it was necessary to take another step—that is, promote the univer- 
sal character of these values, so that a new, truly mixed humankind 
could emerge and populate the earth. 


kkKK 


In conclusion, Senghor does not, strictly speaking, represent the 
events that took place in Thiaroye. Readers who are unfamiliar 
with what happened can only grasp from the poem that Thiaroye 
is the prototype of an extreme injustice. This conclusion comes 
from what is stated about France—although the exact circum- 
stances remain blurred—and from the effect the event had on the 
poet. Thiaroye is also the prototype of a necessary sacrifice. Given 
the sociohistorical context and Senghor’s specific political agenda, 
one can see why he presented the infantrymen as victims and 
their death as a decisive event for the advent of a new civilization. 
The poem therefore remains silent regarding the righteousness 
of the uprising. The men of Thiaroye could not be considered 
heroes unless they were seen as victims and not rebels. 

Thiaroye is a traumatic event and the poem presents the pro- 
cess that it takes for an individual to cope with this type of event 
as prototypical. The poem first establishes the ways in which the 
event questions rationality (first stanza), then how it affects 
the individual emotionally (second stanza), and finally, it calls 
for a reinterpretation and a reinsertion of the event into a more 
adequate system of beliefs (third stanza), which for Senghor was 
anchored in Negritude. 

The poem also bears a crucial testimonial dimension. As scholar 
Yves Leclerc noted, “The page becomes a stele and the writing a 
lapidary inscription”’’” (35). Senghor’s poem is important in that 
it helped prevent the event from sinking into oblivion and was 
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an impetus for remembering and commemorating the uprising. 
It acts as a “liew de mémoire”'® (“site of memory”), a symbolic 
place where “memory is working . . . practices itself. . . and ques- 
tions itself”!? (Nora 18 and 40). Yet despite this “site of memory” 
made up of words on paper by Senghor the poet, President Sen- 
ghor never erected a concrete commemorative stele. His desire to 
stay on good diplomatic terms with the French was too strong: he 
could not afford to publicly and officially humiliate France. 
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CHAPTER 3 


SKe—_—_ 


FODEBA KEITA’S THIAROYE 


A TRANSITORY EPISODE IN THE AFRICAN EPIC 


White Senghor chose a slower, more progressive path to inde- 
pendence for Senegal—as will be thoroughly explained in Chap- 
ter 4—Guinea proclaimed its desire for immediate independence 
from France with its 1958 referendum, wherein 96 percent voted 
for independence. By renouncing French tutelage in establishing 
his new country’s institutions, Sékou Touré offended de Gaulle, 
who wanted to be the mastermind behind African states’ indepen- 
dence. Miffed by “Sékou Touré’s vehement tone, who condemned 
colonization during his speech to the Territorial Assembly [on 
25 August 1958], de Gaulle left [Guinea] in a very bad mood and 
flew to Senegal”! (Roche 103). There, Senghor was absent. At that 
moment in time, the Senegalese representative was apparently still 
hesitant regarding the referendum. He did not want to run the 
risk of his presence guaranteeing an approval of de Gaulle’s views 
of African politics. In Senegal, de Gaulle’s speech to the people 
was interrupted several times by demonstrators in favor of imme- 
diate independence. Irritated, de Gaulle stated that those who 
wanted independence should take it, an invitation “accompanied 
by the threat of a complete rupture in the event of a ‘no’ vote”? 
(Roche 104). That was the case in Guinea, from which de Gaulle, 
according to Doumbi-Fakoly (“Nicolas Sarkozy est revenu nous 
insulter sur nos terres”), emptied the country of “all that he could, 
including typewriters, pens and erasers. Obviously, if he could 
have, he would have rolled up the bridges and roads to take them 
all back with him.” 
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Sékou Touré’s radical views toward French involvement in his 
country were shared by his friend Fodeba Keita, who, by 1957, 
was both a well-known artist and a political figure. “Fodeba was 
elected to the Territorial Assembly of Guinea as the representa- 
tive of his own district of Siguiri, and became the Minister for 
Internal Affairs in 1957 with jurisdiction over administrative and 
police matters, while maintaining an intense artistic commitment” 
(Kaba 203). When Guinea gained independence in 1958, Fodeba 
was appointed to a major position in Sékou Touré’s government: 
he was in charge of National Defense and Security. Unfortunately, 
the paranoid dictator-to-be, Touré, became progressively fright- 
ened of Fodeba, whom he felt could be a threat to his authority. 
He feared that Fodeba had the power and the authority to over- 
throw him, should he so desire: “Fodeba was arrested in 1969 as 
a conspirator, and in 1971 was condemned to death without trial, 
ironically in the military jail he had helped to build” (Kaba 213). 
The jail, “Camp Boiro,” was Fodeba’s idea for neutralizing politi- 
cal opponents. 


THE ACTIVIST AND CENSORED ARTIST 


Well before becoming acquainted with Sékou Touré, Fodeba 
Keita had already achieved widespread recognition as an artist in 
France, the Western world, and sub-Saharan countries. A gradu- 
ate of the Dakar Ecole Normale William Ponty (a higher education 
establishment for teachers), Fodeba Keita gave up the path advised 
by his master, Charles Béart, whose teachings “inextricably mixed 
educational leadership, correction of language and supervision of 
ideological views, which were often close, on the whole, to the 
phenomenon of censorship itself”’* (Liisebrink, “L’espace public 
colonial et la censure” 111). Having mastered the theatrical skills 
taught at William Ponty, Keita opposed the didactic and conserva- 
tive role that Béart assigned to African theater. The Guinean artist 
moved forward and decided to create something unique: dance 
performances including the traditional art of musical composi- 
tion and the oral art of storytelling (sung poetry). Performances 
were also politically oriented and denounced the uses and abuses 
of colonialism. In 1947, along with Facelli Kanté and Soba Dieli, 
Keita created the famous Ballets africains (African ballets), which 
“performed African songs and dances from Senegal to Congo, 
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with special emphasis on the Mandika folklore of Guinea and Casa- 
mance” (Kaba 202). The success was such that “First it [the group | 
performed mainly for African circles in Paris, then it attracted 
the attention of critics because of its authenticity, the sophisti- 
cation of its staging, and the literary and ideological quality of 
its scenario . . . As a result the group received the unofficial title 
of ‘Ambassador of African Culture’” (Kaba 202-3). The company 
toured France for two years, then Eastern European countries, and 
finally the French colonies in West Africa. Before touring there, 
Fodeba was already famous thanks to his series of 78 RPM records 
of songs and stories accompanied by guitar, xylophone, and kora, 
a 21-string harp-lute typical of West Africa. His records and his 
poems “Minuit” (“Midnight”) and “Aube africaine” (“African 
Dawn”) would soon be censored in French West Africa by the 
governor of Senegal, who was under colonial supervision. German 
scholar Hans-Jiirgen Ltisebrink called the censorship of Fodeba 
Keita’s work “paradoxical”: “Its paradoxical aspect lies in the fact 
that the censorship was less focused on the offensive nature of Kei- 
ta’s works than on their dissemination in the form of records, i.e. 
some semi-verbal form of dissemination that would reach a much 
wider audience than those who read written books and printed 
material”> (“L’espace public colonial et la censure” 103-4). 
An “activist poet,”® as Liisebrink (106) describes him, Fodeba is 
praised by Frantz Fanon in The Wretched of the Earth as one of 
the finest representatives of the “fighting literature, a revolution- 
ary literature” (232): “He reinterpreted all the rhythmic images 
of his country from a revolutionary standpoint . . . In his poetic 
works . . . we find a constant desire to define accurately the historic 
moments of the struggle” (Fanon 227). “Aube africaine” is cer- 
tainly one of the poems that recounted the several steps that led to 
the dawn of African freedom from colonialism. 


THE LEGEND OF THE AFRICAN DAWN 


First published in 1949 in the journal Réveil (Awakening), “Aube 
africaine” was republished in the journal Présence africaine (Afri- 
can Presence) in 1951. In 1965, the poem was inserted, along 
with “Minuit” (“Midnight”), “Chanson du Djoliba” (“Song to/ 
of the Djoliba River”), and others, in the eponymous collection 
Aube africaine published by Seghers. The introductory page 
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explains that all the poems are “legends that are narrated, danced, 
mimed, sung in villages and whose popular substance is given to 
us by Fodeba Keita in a simple and evocative poetic form”’ (italics 
added). Fodeba’s poetry is therefore holistic in that, as Bernadette 
Cailler argues in her article “If the Dead Could Only Speak!,” 
Fodeba’s works “preclude the development of distinct boundaries 
between the epic (narration that fills ‘time’), the dramatic (voices, 
gestures that fill ‘space’), and the lyric (breathing, cries, songs, 
attempts to bring movement, in its spatio-temporal dimension, to 
a halt)” (185-86). Although the analysis that follows focuses 
mainly on the text, one has to keep in mind that the meaning of 
the words was once stressed by the performance as a whole, which 
unfortunately is missing today. The text remains a clue, to be deci- 
phered, of a past performance event. 

Another important point to note in the first page of Aule afric- 
aine is the link that Fodeba continued to maintain with popular 
culture: the introduction points to the “popular substance” of 
the poem. In fact, African scholar Lansine Kaba remarks that in 
preindependent Guinea up until 1968, there was no “large dis- 
crepancy between artists and the people” (207). Both the elite and 
common people could relate to Fodeba’s works. Fodeba’s success 
was also due to the audience’s ability to identify with the charac- 
ters in his stories. As Fanon accurately wrote, regarding the poem 
“Aube africaine,” “all those niggers and all those wogs who fought 
to defend the liberty of France or for British civilization recognize 
themselves in this poem” (232). Fodeba’s mastery consisted in 
transforming the contemporary experiences of World War II, as 
lived by African soldiers, into events belonging to a tradition with 
which these soldiers were familiar and of which they were proud. 


Structure of the Poem 


“Aube africaine” is a narrative poem, not only because it tells a 
story revolving around a main character Naman, but also because 
the story is told by a narrator whose presence is sometimes marked 
in the text by a hyphen preceding his own words (e.g., 73). The 
poem is made up of 15 stanzas, although “paragraphs” would 
probably be a better term, given that there are no verses or rhymes 
at all. At the end of each paragraph, there is an indication that 
kora music should be played. The narrative poem alternates with 
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the music, giving its rhythm to the performance. Other elements 
in the poem provide other kinds of rhythms. For example, the 
poem is paced by the repetition of the sentence “It was dawn” 
(“Cétait Paube”) that reminds us of the title, and recurrent let- 
ters, in the second part of the poem, inform Naman’s wife of what 
has become of him. 

The poem could be described as the epic of Naman, an African 
soldier fighting during World War II. The story unfolds in a series 
of phases: an idyllic initial situation (paragraphs 1-6) disrupted 
by Naman’s departure for the war (7), followed by Naman’s wife 
Kadia’s long wait for his return (8-15). While waiting, she spo- 
radically receives news from him: a letter from Naman from the 
front lines (9), another letter from him announcing that he has 
been rewarded for his courage (10), a postcard informing her that 
he has been taken prisoner by the Germans (11), and finally a let- 
ter from one of his friends and fellow soldiers announcing that 
although Naman returned safe from the front, he was murdered 
in Thiaroye (14). 


A Close Reading of the Poem 


The first six paragraphs all begin with the sentence “It was 
dawn.” The repetition insists on what the particular dawn during 
which the massacre took place has in common with all the other 
dawns in an African setting. Yet it also introduces readers to what 
will make this dawn different from all the others. 

The first paragraph is a picturesque description of an African 
village whose inhabitants little by little awaken from a night spent 
dancing. Humans (herdsman, girls, marabout or witch doctors, 
and children) and nature live in perfect harmony. Religion, Islam 
in this case, simply plays its fundamental role of linking (religare 
means “to link” in Latin) people together and linking people with 
nature: verses from the Koran are quietly crooned by children. The 
second paragraph depicts the end of the night and the beginning 
of the day in the metaphorical terms of a combat that leads to the 
death of the night, which is personified. After this general intro- 
duction to the peaceful African way of life, attention is drawn to 
Naman, a brave peasant whose field is close to the Djoliba River, 
the source of life. 
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Suddenly, in this idyllic setting, a disruptive element springs up: 
a child (paragraph 4) announces to Naman that the chief of the 
village wants to see him. It is less the message itself that arouses 
Naman’s curiosity than the fact that the summons came so early in 
the morning (paragraph 5). After taking the time to have a look at 
his field, as if Naman felt that he would never see it again, he walks 
to the village and joins the tribal leaders gathered under the palaver 
tree. The narrator describes the gravity of the situation by focusing 
on the village elders, who seem preoccupied. 

The following paragraph (6) starts, like the preceding ones 
with the same words, slightly modified: “still dawn” (“toujours 
Paube”). This “still” indicates an unusual slowness: it signals the 
seriousness of the coming drama while postponing it. Naman sits 
in the middle of the assembly. The griot tells Naman that a white 
commanding officer had come to enlist a sole and unique (“#7”) 
villager. Naman has been elected to be the one and should now 
go to Europe to wage war. The fact that Naman is the only one 
chosen to satisfy the white officer provides the scene with a more 
dramatic and even sacrificial tone, as if Naman, representative of 
the whole community, was the chosen one, the victim offered to 
a deity, thirsty for blood. Moreover, Naman did not volunteer 
to become a soldier; rather, he respected the decision made by 
those responsible for the community’s well-being. 

Paragraph 7 is pivotal to the story. As inexorably as the days 
follow each other, Naman leaves the village to the sound of the 
tam-tam and embarks for France. Nothing is said about Naman’s 
feelings; the only emotions expressed are Kadia’s. The solidarity of 
her people is also emphasized, since her friends gather around her 
to support her in her sorrow. To Kadia’s sadness is added, month 
after month, her anxiety (paragraph 8): she is left in total igno- 
rance of her husband’s fate. 

Then the succession of letters concerning Naman’s whereabouts 
begins, each arriving after long periods of time. The content of all 
the letters from Naman is related through indirect speech. In the 
first one (paragraph 9), Naman says that he is fighting on the front 
lines but is nevertheless in good shape. Then he asks how his wife 
and the young people of the village are doing and how the work 
in the field is going. Finally, his words are addressed to the village 
leaders, to whom he maintains his promise to do what needs to be 
done “for the honor of his village and race.”® It is crucial to note 
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that Naman does not fight for the Whites: his combat is ultimately 
for his own race, as if fighting in a Whites’ war was just an acci- 
dent of history and as if that war eventually became a matter of 
Africans’ pride. 

The second letter sent by Naman (paragraph 10) reports not 
only that he is well but also that he was rewarded for his cou- 
rageous actions in combat. Unfortunately, the feeling of relief 
immediately vanishes when in the next paragraph (11), a postcard 
announces that Naman was captured by the Germans. This event 
triggers an important reaction from the elders. They decide to 
authorize Naman “to dance the Duga,” a dance that only people 
who acted with bravery, “for the best interests of the Commu- 
nity,” are allowed to dance. Naman’s hardiness, initially approved 
by the white commanding officers, is now recognized by his own 
community, which reinterprets what Naman did in terms of its 
own “best interests.” Naman can receive all the honors due to 
his rank of brave soldier, including the greatest honor of all: the 
privilege to dance the Vulture’s dance, which means that Naman 
is offered the position of a hero in the history of Mali, just like the 
Mande emperors. 

The Duga song, from the Epic of Soundiata—which depicts 
the foundation of the Mali Empire by Soundiata in the thirteenth 
century—“recreates,” according to African scholar Manthia 
Diawara, “scenes of ferocious battle in which Mande heroes dis- 
tinguished themselves from the rest by performing acts that echo 
and surpass the performance of their ancestors . . . While the Duga 
is . . . described as a reward for past performances, it can also 
be used to construct future heroes” (164). Naman is granted the 
right, by his community, to become a hero, proving that African 
traditions are alive and that “the quality of the present lies in its 
conformity with what remains significant in the cultural heritage” 
(Kaba 204). Moreover, by not detailing the circumstances of the 
conflict in which Naman participates, Fodeba Keita succeeds in this 
poem in transforming this participation into an event belonging 
to African history and conveying African concerns. Finally, if the 
elders of the village authorized Naman to join the heroes’ clan, in 
return Naman’s dignity is reflected on his own community, and 
in particular on his wife, who finds some consolation in his reward 
of becoming a hero (paragraph 13). 
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After one month (chapter 14), however, Kadia receives a seven- 
line letter, the last one, whose sender is Naman’s brother in arms, 
Corporal Moussa. Moussa announces that Naman has died, that 
he was shot dead and has been buried on Senegalese soil. The let- 
ter mentions that the soldiers had returned from the front lines 
and were stationed in Thiaroye, waiting to go home. Naman’s kill- 
ing occurred during a fight that opposed African soldiers to white 
officers from Dakar. No more description or explanation is pro- 
vided about what happened in Thiaroye, except that it happened 
at dawn. 

As succinct as the description of the events is, all the basic 
elements are present to convey that the conflict with the white com- 
manding officers must have been serious, since it drove Naman, a 
model of obedience and respect, to be involved in a fight that 
would lead him to his death. Naman, who had always acted in the 
best interests of his community, must undoubtedly have believed 
that what the white officers wanted from him contradicted his ide- 
als. The text specifies that the officers were from Dakar, implying 
that the soldiers did not rebel against their military superiors but 
against colonial administrators. Moreover, the text explicitly states 
that the African soldiers were “betrayed.”'® From Moussa’s ellip- 
tic letter, the audience grasps the essential: Thiaroye was a fight 
between colonial administrators and repatriated African soldiers 
who, although they fought for a just cause, as Naman’s involve- 
ment proves, were betrayed and killed. 

The fact that Moussa starts his letter with what looks like a detail 
regarding the circumstances of the event, “It was dawn,” makes 
this detail significant, both from the perspective of the story and 
in terms of the structure of the poem. That the massacre occurred 
at dawn reinforces the aspect of the betrayal, since it suggests that 
the African soldiers might have been shot unexpectedly, while they 
were still asleep. As for the structure of the poem, the sentence- 
refrain works as a link between the beginning and the ending of the 
poem, leading to a better cohesiveness of the text. It announces 
the last paragraph (15) and the new and metaphorical meaning 
of the word “dawn,” since it heralds the beginning of a new era of 
freedom (“Liberté”) for Africa. 

In response to the introductory depiction of a peaceful Afri- 
can village, the last paragraph describes the sad African landscape 
surrounding Thiaroye, as if nature was completely sympathized 
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with the misfortunes that befell the soldiers there. The poem ends 
with the powerful image of a vulture in the blue sky gliding above 
Naman’s body. The flight of the bird, which represents ancestors, 
“seemed to” (“semblait”) mean that although he did not dance 
the Duga, others will have the privilege of doing so, those who 
will actually liberate Africa. The liberation of Africa as a continent 
appears more crucial here than national independences, which 
emphasizes Fodeba Keita’s belief in pan-Africanism and the rejec- 
tion of the notion of “states,” which Europeans used to arbitrarily 
divide the continent. 

The interpretation of the Vulture’s dance as it relates Naman’s 
status of hero is enigmatic. After all, because he died in Thiar- 
oye, Naman did not have the chance to dance the Duga and enact 
heroic behaviors. Do the Vulture’s words mean that the heroic 
status previously conferred on Naman is eventually questioned? 
Did Naman not deserve to be a hero? Since Naman represents 
the infantrymen, is the relevance of their rebellion questioned by 
its failure? Do we hear, behind the Vulture’s voice, the author’s 
opinion and his disappointment that Thiaroye did not lead to the 
immediate liberation of Africa? Maybe, yes. After all, let us remem- 
ber that Thiaroye is the dawn of the liberation, not the liberation 
itself. Moreover, who are these “others” that will free the African 
continent? At the time the poem was performed and published, 
whom did Keita have in mind, if anyone? In any case, what remains 
compelling in this rendering of Thiaroye is that the events that 
happened there were, in Fodeba Keita’s eyes, the dawn of the 
liberation of Africa. As such, they also deserved to be part of an 
African epic. 


Thiaroye as a Transitory Episode 


The representation of Thiaroye in “Aube africaine” is not a 
detailed representation of events. Yet despite the narrative’s lack 
of detail, Fodeba succeeded in capturing the quintessence of the 
events: a rebellion and a betrayal. Another significant trait of this 
rendering is that Thiaroye belongs to a series of events. It is a 
transitory episode in that it is the last time infantrymen submit to 
white officers unflinchingly and the first step toward the libera- 
tion of Africa. Thiaroye is therefore the event that allows the saga 
of World War II to be retrospectively significant for Africans. In a 
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way, “Aube africaine” implies that the forced participation in the 
combat and the imprisonment in camps made sense, because it led 
to Thiaroye, the first step (although it was a failure) toward a lib- 
erated African continent. Keita’s narrative saves Naman’s destiny 
(and that of African infantrymen) from the irony that consists in 
being sent to war by a white commander and then shot dead by 
some white chiefs. The poem aims to attribute meaning to a sense- 
less and unfair event. 

The unfolding of events is not accompanied by a development 
of the characters’ psychology. In fact, the characters are types in 
the poem, not individuals. Exploring of emotions, for example, 
which could provide an entrance to the characters’ psychology, 
is not at stake in the text. Naman’s feelings, his pain or his pride, 
are not expressed by himself, but through his wife, as if she were 
his mirror. Moreover, her feelings are shared by the whole com- 
munity, by the young girls who cry with her to console her, for 
instance. In the poem, individuals remain representatives of the 
community as a whole. One has to keep in mind however that the 
lack of depiction of emotions must have been compensated during 
the performance by emotions that the music, the voice of the nar- 
rator, and other performance techniques create. 
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The two poems and therefore the two interpretations of the mas- 
sacre of Thiaroye are representative of, and consistent with, their 
authors’ political agendas. For Senghor, the dream was to extend 
French citizenship to the empire’s populations. When the dream 
was destroyed, Senghor believed that Africa’s independence from 
colonial rule needed to take place through a step-by-step process, 
under France’s guidance and approval. One understands that the 
violence deployed by the French authorities in Thiaroye must have 
jeopardized Senghor’s political strategies. A tour de force was 
needed to reinterpret the infantrymen’s rebellious action into a 
sacrifice for France. Moreover, Senghor knew that Africans would 
never forget the trauma of Thiaroye, whereas for the French, the 
bothersome massacre could easily sink into oblivion. 
Acknowledging Senghor’s African heritage, obvious in the form 
(rhythm) and content (African cosmogony) of the poem, the anal- 
ysis has mainly focused on the fact that Senghor also directed his 
text to a French audience, in order to sensitize this audience to the 
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fate of the African infantrymen. In order to do so, he reasserted his 
own Western heritage, in terms of both content (Catholic liturgy) 
and form (verset). In the end, Senghor’s “Tyaroye” reaches its 
sociopolitical goal of inscribing the event in the collective memory 
of France by using, on the one hand, poetic means of promot- 
ing prototypicalization and favoring the blurring of circumstances 
over particularities, and on the other hand, philosophical views 
encouraging reconciliation and métissage. 

For Fodeba Keita, the political issues at stake were quite differ- 
ent. Far from privileging diplomacy, Fodeba was eager to openly 
denounce colonialism and to get rid of the French invaders as soon 
as possible. His artistic practice matched his political beliefs: his 
work was censored because it incited resistance against the colonial 
system. Thiaroye was part of African resistance epic: the soldiers 
who had always defended France and its empire—because they 
were told to do so by their African leaders—eventually decided to 
rebel against it. With this poem, Fodeba initiated the tradition of 
artistic works that see in Thiaroye an event belonging to an epic 
of resistance, and to which the movie by Sembene Camp de Thiar- 
oye, for instance, belongs. Even though the uprising failed, Thiaroye 
needed to be reinserted into African history and memory, using 
means associated with African culture. By its oral form, its perspec- 
tive (essentially focused on Africans), and its content (in particular, 
its reference to Mande history), “Aube africaine” is definitely an 
African poem that just happened to be written in French. 


PART 2 


SKe—_. 


REPRESENTATIONS OF THIAROYE 
IN THE POSTINDEPENDENCE ERA 


THIAROYE TERRE ROUGE BY BOUBACAR 
Boris Diop, MORTS POUR LA FRANCE 
BY DOUMBI-FAKOLY, AND CAMP DE 
THIAROYE BY SEMBENE OUSMANE 


is part analyzes the three representations of Thiaroye produced 
in the 1980s: the play Thiaroye terre rouge (1981) by Boubacar Boris 
Diop, the novel Morts pour la France (1983) by Doumbi-Fakoly, 
and the movie Camp de Thiaroye by Sembene Ousmane (1987). 
Pursuing the tradition initiated by Senghor and Faye, these works 
keep the memory of Thiaroye alive. However, their main feature, 
which distinguishes them from both the preceding and following 
representations of the same event, is that they take a critical stance, 
targeting Africa as much as France. For these authors, going back 
to Thiaroye expresses the necessity of assessing a variety of situa- 
tions: the gains acquired in the wake of African countries’ inde- 
pendence, the involvement of France in African politics, and the 
responsibility of Africans in the (neo)colonial period. Thiaroye is 
the event that throws light on their contemporary sociohistorical 
context as much as these contexts lead to a better understanding 
of the mutiny and massacre. In order to fully appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the criticism in which they are engaged, as well as the 
techniques they use to reach their goal, the brief historical survey 
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that follows will remind us of the circumstances of West Africa’s 
transition from colonialism to independence. 
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After the war, de Gaulle’s provisional government inspired great 
hopes among representatives of West African colonies. Because of 
their participation in the war effort, overseas populations expected 
to be granted rights similar to those of the French citizens as proof 
of gratitude for their sacrifice. This sweet illusion vanished with 
the second draft of the constitution in October 1946, which sup- 
pressed many of the previous liberal suggestions. The 1946 French 
constitution, which inaugurated the Fourth Republic, did not ful- 
fill overseas deputies’ expectations. On the contrary, 


Power continued to lie, as it had in the Third Republic, with the frac- 
tious National Assembly. On overseas matters, many decisions would 
continue to be made by civil service bureaucracy. The much-touted 
French Union was in fact little more than the old wine of empire 
poured into freshly labeled new bottles. Overseas representation was 
still severely limited . . . Perhaps most important, other issues pressed 
upon the Assembly and crowded out attention to overseas problems: 
economic recovery and reorganization in France, inflation, and such 
political questions as the loyalty of the powerful French communist 
party. In actuality, the National Assembly devoted little of its time to 
colonial issues in the immediate postwar period. (Vaillant 209-10) 


One can understand the disillusionment that followed and the fact 
that the idea of independence from the metropolis became more 
and more appealing. Yet for now, African territories remained part 
of the French Union, and according to the new constitution, Vail- 
lant tells us, “no member of the Union could change its status 
without a constitutional amendment. As a result, any talk of inde- 
pendence by Africans could be construed as an attack on the consti- 
tution” (209). Despite the numerous insurrections that occurred 
within French territory in Africa (Madagascar in 1947, Ivory Coast 
in 1949, etc.), France decided to remain deaf to cries for indepen- 
dence. Not even the beginning of the Algerian “events” would 
change anything, at least first. 

The year 1958 tolled the death knell of the Fourth Republic. In 
the middle of the Algerian war, de Gaulle returned to power and 
suggested replacing the French Union with the French Community. 
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One historian affirms, “Although convinced that the independence 
of the African territories is ineluctable, he [de Gaulle] thinks that, 
considering the Algerian context, public opinion, which has to 
reach a decision by referendum, is not ready to accept the brutal 
disintegration of the French Union”! (Roche 103). 

The constitution of the Fifth Republic, which included the 
creation of the French Community, was widely accepted by refer- 
endum: it garnered more than 79 percent of the votes in France and 
97 percent in Senegal. Only Guinea refused, with 96 percent of 
votes against. For Senghor, this “yes” to the French Community 
was nevertheless conceived as a step, even though a small and 
smooth one, toward independence. He declared, “Our ‘yes’ is not 
a ‘yes’ to the colonial regime, it is exactly the opposite. It is first 
of all a ‘yes’ to the African unity which needs to be restored in the 
two Federal States of French West Africa and French Equatorial 
Africa. This is a ‘yes’ to African independence in a unity that has 
been found again. The Community is only for us a passage and a 
means to prepare ourselves for independence”? (Senghor qtd. in 
Roche 106). In fact, what Senghor probably had in mind was the 
creation of a federation of African countries that would prevent the 
parceling of Africa into states, the very concept of which was Euro- 
pean, not African. A pan-Africa had to emerge from the ruins of 
the French Empire. Better this than to inherit the Western idea 
of the state that did not fit in the African context. Foiling the 
colonial motto “divide and conquer,” Senghor was convinced that 
African unity would make the continent stronger. 

In October 1958, Senegal, Sudan (which became Mali), 
Dahomey, and Upper Volta decided to become a federation, the 
Federation of Mali, which would still belong to the French com- 
munity. Yet Félix Houphouét-Boigny, the deputy from Ivory 
Coast, managed to convince Upper Volta and Dahomey of the 
geographic and economic advantages of belonging, along with 
Ivory Coast and Niger, to another association, the Conseil de 
PEntente (Council of Accord). Only Senegal and Mali were left 
to form the federation. In fact, Houphouét-Boigny might have 
wanted the same thing as Senghor, a pan-Africa, but the two men 
completely disagreed as to how it should be achieved: Senghor 
was attached to the idea of a federation of countries, whereas the 
Ivory Coast deputy believed that the African territory could be 
reunited if autonomous states joined a common political party, 
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the Rassemblement Démocratique Africain (African Democratic 
Rally), of Communist allegiance. 

In December 1959, de Gaulle accepted the idea of a self- 
governing Mali Federation, and on June 20, 1960, independence 
was effectively granted. Following this path, the countries that 
belonged to the Council of Accord and those of French Equatorial 
Africa (Gabon, Congo-Brazzaville, Chad, and Oubangui-Chari) 
also proclaimed their autonomy. The French Community dis- 
banded itself. Yet while de Gaulle was granting independence on 
the one hand, he was, on the other, creating new economic and 
political ties with Africa, which was the start of the neocolonial era. 

The independent Mali Federation did not last long. Two months 
after its creation, in August 1960, it was divided into two separate 
countries, Mali and Senegal. On August 25, Senegal proclaimed 
itself independent and adopted its own constitution, based on the 
1946 French model. Senghor was elected president of the Repub- 
lic and Mamadou Dia became its prime minister. Senghor was head 
of state, but it was Dia who governed. This situation became the 
source of division between the two men, who hitherto had shared 
a strong friendship. This friendship did not survive the 1962 cri- 
sis, when Dia attempted a coup. Avoiding bloodshed, Senghor 
arrested and imprisoned Dia. He then adopted a new constitution 
that strengthened presidential power. He remained Senegal’s head 
of state until 1981, when he finally resigned. Abdou Diouf, his 
prime minister and protégé, succeeded him. Then Abdou Diouf 
himself was elected president in 1983 and stayed in power until 
2000. It was only a few months after Senghor’s resignation from 
his fifth presidential term, in 1981, that Boubacar Boris Diop pub- 
lished Thiaroye terre rouge. 


CHAPTER 4 
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UBACAR RI IOP HIAROYE 
Bo C Boris Diop’s T O 


REBELLION AND TREASON 


Baw in Dakar, Senegal, in 1946, Boubacar Boris Diop embarked 
on a dual career as a writer and journalist, after having been a pro- 
fessor of literature and philosophy. His fictional works include Le 
Temps de Tamango (Tamango’s Time, 1981), Les Tambours de la 
mémoire (The Drums of Memory, 1990), Les Traces de la meute (The 
Pack’s Traces, 1993), Le Cavalier et son ombre (The Horseman and 
His Shadow, 1997), and Murambi, le livre des ossements (Muramhi, 
the Book of Bones, 2000), which explores the drama of the 1994 
genocide in Rwanda. His most recent novel in French, Kaveena: 
L’Impossible innocence (Kaveena: The Impossible Innocence), was 
published in 2006. His fictive works all combine history with 
African legends. In 2009, Diop opted to use Wolof for his novel 
Doomi Golo. He later translated it into French himself, under the 
title Les Petits de la guenon (The Guenon’s Children). Diop’s writ- 
ing career oscillates between fictional and journalistic writing. In 
addition to his regular participation in French and Senegalese 
newspapers—he is the founder of the first independent newspa- 
per in Senegal, So#—Diop’s journalistic activity also includes his 
Participation as an essayist in collective works such as Le Temps des 
aveux (Time for Confession, 1993) and Négropholte ( Negrophobia, 
2005). As a journalist and essayist, Diop is highly critical of neo- 
colonialism. In an article published in a March 2005 edition of Le 
Monde diplomatique, he analyzed the crisis occurring at the time 
in Ivory Coast not in terms of “secular ethnic hatred” (“haines 
ethniques séculaires”), as the then foreign minister Dominique de 
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Villepin did, but in terms of French interventionism in African 
politics: “Paris remains a central place—less and less secretive—of 
the crisis.”? 

As politically engaged as his articles, Diop uses his novels as an 
opportunity to explore a wider range of opinions, even opinions 
which he does not necessarily share with his characters. Discuss- 
ing two characters, the Cartesian Gormak and the cynical Nkintri, 
in Le Cavalier et son ombre, a novel that explores the myth of the 
traditional sacrifice of girls, Diop states, “We really have two com- 
pletely different viewpoints. Personally, I do not identify myself 
with any of them. Besides, I have more sympathy, more under- 
standing for the monster Nkintri’s viewpoint than for the Cartesian 
one. Yet, at the same time, I do not accept it”’ (“Interview with 
Yolande Bouka and Chantal Thompson”). Diop’s comment first 
points to the imperative distinction between the characters’ opin- 
ions and the author’s. Second, it calls attention to the fact that 
sympathy, or dislike, for an opinion does not necessarily imply the 
total approval, or dismissal, of the individual who subscribes to 
it. People and situations are very complex, and in order to better 
understand them, a multiplicity of viewpoints is essential. Fictional 
writing enables Diop to enter the minds and imagine the thoughts 
of the people and individuals who committed the worst atrocities, 
such as genocide or colonization. 


INTRODUCING THIAROYE TERRE ROUGE 


Thiaroye terre rouge was first published in the same volume as the 
novel Le Temps de Tamango.’ As scholar Fredric Michelman argues 
in his article “From Tamango to Thiaroye—the Revolution Back 
on Course,” it is not coincidental that the play happened to be pub- 
lished in the same volume as the novel. The two works are actually 
linked to each other. In the fictitious world of the novel, the play 
was written in the years 1960-70 by the main character N’Dongo, 
who, besides being a chemist and writer, was an opponent of the 
regime that followed the independence of an unidentified African 
country. After years of struggle, the revolutionary action initiated 
by N’Dongo finally succeeds as the country becomes a communist 
state in 2015. 

As leader of the opponents’ group, N’Dongo was known as 
Tamango, in reference to the character in the eponymous short 
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story “Tamango” by nineteenth-century French writer Prosper 
Mérimée. Michelman describes the character as follows: 


The fictional character was a proud, cruel, canny Black West African 
slave trader who shot unsalable prisoners (including women and chil- 
dren) and who, in a moment of drunken pique, gave one of his wives 
to the captain of a French slaver. In the course of attempting to retrieve 
her, he was himself made prisoner. Furious, he led a successful slave 
revolt at sea, but having killed the entire European crew, he realized 
that neither he nor any of his fellow rebels knew how to control the 
vessel or where to go with it. Sole survivor of the inevitable disaster that 
followed . . . he was rescued and brought to Jamaica where, after several 
melancholy years, he died in obscurity, probably as the result of health 
problems created by heavy drinking. (62-63) 


Choosing Tamango as his nom de guerre is a means for N’Dongo 
to question not only his own legitimacy as a revolutionary but 
also, and more fundamentally, the validity of revolution itself, in 
light of the final outcome of Tamango’s rebellion. As Michelman 
points out, in the world of fiction, the periods following revolu- 
tions (both independence and the communist revolution of 2015) 
are of an “equivocal, unresolved nature” due to their “irresolute, 
directionless revolutionaries” (65). This will have to be kept in 
mind in our reading of Thiaroye terre rouge, a play written by Diop, 
but also fictionally by N’Dongo, who in writing it explores the 
complex issue of the motives and outcomes of revolt. 

Thiaroye terre rouge is the only play Diop ever wrote. It is legiti- 
mate to question the reason for this choice, and particularly if it 
was due to the possibility of more easily reaching a wider public. 
Was the play ever performed, and if so, was it successful? To my 
knowledge, the answer to both questions is “no,” suggesting that 
Diop’s reasons for choosing this medium do not lie in the possibil- 
ity of a wider dissemination. 

The motives are most likely to be found in the play’s connec- 
tion with the novel and in the possibilities the genre itself offered. 
In Le Temps de Tamango, the play serves as a script for the movie 
of which N’Dongo’s director friend dreams. The play is therefore 
a transitory medium, preparation for a movie. This will be further 
discussed in the chapter devoted to Sembene Ousmane, Chapter 
6. In terms of genre, although the play does not allow its audience 
or readership to enter the characters’ psychology (since it remains 
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a play focused on the dynamics of conflicts between groups instead 
of individuals), the genre itself emphasizes the tragic nature of 
events. From the outset, the conditions are set in such a way that 
logically the story must lead to, and culminate in, a tragic ending. 
In other words, the choice of drama may be related to the fact that 
the genre offers the possibility of illustrating the logic underlying 
Thiaroye: the mutiny /ad to end in a massacre. 

The play is made up of six tableaux and an epilogue. The first 
tableau depicts events that took place in the African village of 
Sanankoro in 1940. There, the French army repressed a villagers’ 
insurrection that occurred when the officers in charge ordered that 
all the men be sent to the European frontlines. The five following 
tableaux focus on the 1944 Thiaroye mutiny. Events take place 
in the camp or the nearby village, whose inhabitants sympathize 
with the tirailleurs rebellion. The play ends with an epilogue in 
which the victims of Thiaroye address the audience. 

Obviously the 1940 massacre of Sanankoro and 1944 massacre 
of Thiaroye are linked to each other—even more so since one char- 
acter, Naman, connects both events. Naman in fact was one of the 
men who was sent to France after witnessing the massacre of his 
friends and relatives in Sanankoro in 1940. He is also the character 
who comes back from the war and who, repatriated to Thiaroye, 
becomes one of the leaders of the uprising. The name “Naman” is 
certainly a tribute to the main character of Keita’s narrative poem, 
“Aube africaine,” as is the name of Naman’s lover, Kadia. The 
loving couple however plays a different role in each of the two 
works. In “Aube africaine,” Kadia’s character is mainly used to 
evoke Naman’s emotions, which are buried under his dedication 
to duty. In Thiaroye terre rouge, the couple illustrates the indecency 
of loving in a country and a continent asphyxiated by colonialism. 
“Love itself is impossible”* Naman tells Kadia (177). Before a time 
returns when it is possible to love, Africa must be liberated; the 
impossibility of having a fulfilling romantic relationship is used to 
accentuate this necessity. 

By naming his characters after Keita’s main protagonists, Diop 
not only pays tribute to the Guinean artist but also inscribes his 
play in the continuation of Keita’s work, establishing a tradition. 
Yet in doing so, Diop simultaneously contests the tradition itself. 
In the epilogue, Moctar, one of the dead tirazlleurs, addresses the 
audience in a virulent diatribe and states that he hates poets, who 
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make music from people’s blood (203). This criticism can certainly 
be directed toward Fodeba Keita, whose poem was performed 
with music and dance. It possibly refers to Senghor as well, who in 
the play is the subject of other harsh criticisms, as we will discover. 
This double movement of simultaneously inscribing and criticizing 
can certainly be explained by Diop’s fascination for the complexity 
of human actions and the multiple possibilities of interpretation. 
The play is a means whereby Diop explores a multifaceted reality 
through different protagonists’ eyes. 

Generally speaking, Diop’s strategy in the play consists of pre- 
senting and confronting opinions that are radically different from 
each other. In doing so, he establishes a strong opposition, of 
Manichean proportions, between two stereotypical groups: on the 
one hand, the French military, and on the other, the Africans. This 
dichotomy is at the root of the feeling that unfolds structurally 
within the story until it reaches its fatal ending. However, while 
establishing the binary opposition, the author dismantles it, by 
introducing the character of the traitor. The simplistic stereotypical 
view gives way to a more complex vision of the colonial situation. 


THE FRENCH MILITARY VIEWPOINT 


In the play, African culture is always despised, either because it is 
exoticized or because it is reduced to abject stereotypes, even anni- 
hilated. In the first tableau, exoticism is illustrated by the Com- 
mander’s passion for “Nigger music” (“musique négre”; 148). Yet 
his interests are completely disconnected to the local population’s 
lives and needs. The inhabitants of Sanankoro, who are starving, 
not only are forced to work for the colonial administration but 
have to perform music and dances in order to satisfy the Com- 
mander’s interest (147-48). Obviously the Commander’s study 
is less motivated by a deep concern for African culture than by a 
lucrative hobby: his books on the topic sell well (148). The injus- 
tice of the situation is emphasized by the discrepancy between 
the villagers’ horrible living conditions—malnutrition from which 
children are dying (149)—and the repugnant wealth accumulated 
by a heartless settler who exploits the natives. 

Through the character of the Commander, Diop denounces 
“colonial ethnology,” which was practiced by military officers in 
order to “establish French domination based on something other 
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than force—or rather, on force plus something else . . . During the 
rise and height of colonial power, most specialists’ works were used 
by authorities to implement certain policies: [it was] the revival, 
under the cover of scientific pretension, of the old adage ‘divide 
and conquer’”® (Ruscio, “Au service du colonisateur” 5). In the 
play, colonial ethnology is presented as the cause of explicit cruelty 
toward native populations, children included. 

Sergeant Palissot is another character who represents the con- 
temptuous way African culture is seen through colonial eyes. For 
him, there is no such thing as African culture. Africans’ salvation 
consists in being in contact with “a true civilization” (“une vrate 
civilisation”; 158), the French one. Africans are considered “worse 
than animals” (“Pires que des animaux”; 157), on the basis of 
some of their supposed behavioral features, such as cannibalism. 
Using his ludicrous logic, Sergeant Palissot does not understand 
why men from Sanankoro would refuse to go to war, given the fact 
that there, if they wished, they could eat human flesh (157). This 
idea reflects Palissot’s partial, truncated knowledge and empha- 
sizes prevailing simplistic stereotypes as well as the unwillingness 
to challenge such stereotypes by learning more about a civilization 
different to his own. 

Palissot represents the typical racist person who exhibits a strong 
sense of hierarchy in terms of races and civilizations. His image 
of the colonized subject typically illustrates that which Albert 
Memmi describes in his essay, The Colonizer and the Colonized, 
first published in French in 1957 under the title Portrait du colo- 
nisé. Memmi insists on two characteristics that can be identified in 
Palissot’s conception of the colonized. First, colonized people are 
usually depicted in negative terms in order to remove any trace of 
human traits or that which constitutes “humanness.” Second, col- 
onized subjects are usually seen as a collective, never as individuals. 
Deprived of humanity and individuality, the colonized are rei- 
fied, reduced to objects. Memmi, of Jewish origins, was certainly 
inspired by Hannah Arendt’s Origins of Totalitarianism (1951), in 
which the philosopher points out these two characteristics, dehu- 
manization and collectivization, to describe the basis on which the 
Nazi machine of human annihilation was constructed. It is the 
same kind of process that takes place with the colonizing project.° 

Memmi also stresses how vicious this process is in that the col- 
onized themselves are led to contribute to their own degrading 
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image: “‘Are we not all a little guilty after all? Lazy, because we 
have so many idlers? Timid, because we let ourselves be oppressed.’ 
Willfully created and spread by the colonizer, this mythical and 
degrading portrait ends up by being accepted and lived with to a 
certain extent by the colonized. It thus acquires a certain amount 
of reality and contributes to the true portrait of the colonized” 
(87-88). This self-inflicted degradation is at work in the play. The 
African soldier Diéye, serving under Palissot, admits his “congeni- 
tal foolishness” (“sottise congénitale”; 158) to the French sergeant. 
Although the ironic tone of Di¢ye’s comments should not be 
overlooked, the passage points to the internalization process that 
consists, for the colonized, of accepting the colonizers’ contempt 
without daring to question it. Also, any attempt by the colonized 
to acquire the colonizer’s knowledge and expertise is completely 
disregarded by the colonizer. Palissot expresses his disdain for 
Diéye’s primary school degree, which he obtained three years ago, 
in spite of the fact that Palissot does not even have this degree 
(158). The colonizers’ attitude is presented as inconsistent, and 
the colonized face an impossible situation: when colonized sub- 
jects educate themselves within the colonial educational system, 
the colonizers hate and resent them even more. 

Despising African culture, Palissot is nevertheless utterly 
convinced of the “benefits of colonization” (“Jes bienfaits de la 
colonisation” ).’ According to him, French colonization brought 
food supplies, health care, and education to “barbarians” (“bar- 
bares”; 156), providing them with the undeserved luxury to “die 
in ultramodern hospitals”* (156). Because Palissot firmly believes 
in his cynical view of colonization, he fails to understand how the 
villagers of Sanankoro can refuse to contribute to the war effort. 
He takes the refusal as a sign of ingratitude—another flaw in the 
colonized’s picture that Memmi pointed out—as an insult and 
intention to “ridicule France” (“vidiculiser la France”; 156). The 
villagers’ behavior must therefore be severely punished. Palissot 
is the one who, without hesitation, issued the inhuman order to 
“Kill omly women, children and the elderly”? (158; italics added) 
in response to the men’s resistance to conscription. The army’s 
cruelty, already discernible in Palissot’s statement that by now the 
villagers should have gotten used to being hungry (155), is por- 
trayed at its height. 
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The play illustrates how colonialism engenders behaviors unwor- 
thy of human beings. As poet and essayist Aimé Césaire pointed 
out in his Discourse on Colonialism (Discours sur le colonialisme) 
first published in French in 1955, “colonization works to decivi- 
lize the colonizer, to brutalize him in the true sense of the word, 
to degrade him, to awaken him to buried instincts, to covetous- 
ness, violence, race hatred, and moral relativism” (35; italics are 
the author’s). The stereotypical image of the colonized with ani- 
mal features corresponds to the real image of bestial colonizers: all 
French military characters are depicted as fatuous and uneducated 
at best, and certainly as cruel and inhuman. They are embodiments 
of pure evil. To complete this depiction of the colonizers, a final 
trait is added: hypocrisy, which is perfectly reflected in the plan 
imagined by the French to get rid of the terailleurs. 

In the play, as in historical accounts, what triggers the infantry- 
men’s discontent is the degrading way in which they are treated 
by the French commanders: “segregation, mistreatments, humili- 
ations of all kinds”!° (180), despite the fact that they risked their 
lives to defend the values of liberty and equality. The military 
authorities simply do not understand their demands for equality: 
“That’s the first time,” says General Modiano, “that I see Nig- 
gers express the slightest demand. Can you tell me what is going 
on?”" (180). Since the commanding officers remains deaf to their 
claims, the infantrymen discuss the strategic possibility of holding 
one of them hostage. However, a traitor denounces them to Gen- 
eral Modiano and claims they are planning to kill all the officers 
(192), which must have incited fear among the officers with their 
lives being threatened. However, the play does not really evoke 
this feeling.!*? The narrator in Le Temps de Tamango comments 
on why N’Dongo, the fictitious author, downplays the feeling of 
fear: “The Europeans were never in danger, as they were by far in 
the strongest position. The infantrymen were not even organized. 
In fact, they [the Europeans] killed them as though to amuse 
themselves; they felt no fear”!* (63). According to N’Dongo’s per- 
spective, Thiaroye reveals the colonial officers’ sadism, who take 
pleasure in exterminating Africans. 

Although the uprising needs to be curtailed, France also needs 
to save face and maintain its reputation as a country that respects 
human rights. A conversation between General Modiano and 
Sergeant Bachir Diallo illustrates the need to find a “pretext” 
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(“prétexte”; 194) for a harsh response to the African soldiers’ 
demands—the main reason being “France is a country of rights!”" 
(194). Therefore a Machiavellian plan is fomented. 

A preliminary step consists in calming down the infantrymen by 
lying to them and assuring them not only that their demands are 
justified but that they would lead to measures that would improve 
their situation (180). Although he gives his word (180), General 
Modiano intends, from the outset, to get rid of the rebels, bla- 
tantly betraying both them and his vow (181). Modiano, a general 
in the French army who should be a model of virtue, is depicted as 
a liar and a hypocrite. 

A pretext is found to open fire on the rebellious tavailleurs “hin- 
dering the war effort with untimely claims”!® (197). In order for 
the plan to succeed, it is important that everything happens fast 
and with precision (197). That is why the graves are cynically dug 
well in advance (197), and the villagers, who sympathize with the 
tirailleurs rebellion, are kept away (197): there will be no embar- 
rassing witnesses. 

By the way they behave, talk, and think, Sergeant Palissot 
and General Modiano appear as stereotypical characters used by 
Diop to provide the colonizers with a pitiful image of themselves. 
The colonial system has transformed them into inhuman, cruel, 
immoral, and perverse individuals. Their behavior is associated 
with Nazi practices to the extent that Naman states, in a hyper- 
bolic way indicating his rage and disgust, “I call anywhere on earth 
where more than two Whites are brought together a concentration 
camp”!* (162). The Nazis’ and colonizers’ practices are presented 
as equivalent, since they both aim at annihilating the humanness 
of humans. 


THE AFRICAN PERSPECTIVE 


In the play, the 1944 massacre of Thiaroye is clearly connected 
with the events that took place in 1940 in the Senegalese village 
of Sanankoro. In Sanankoro, the French army shot and killed all 
the village’s women, children, and elderly as punishment for resist- 
ing the order to send all healthy male villagers to the frontlines in 
France. Naman, like the other men, was sent to France not only 
against his will but also by the cruel imposition of colonial force. 
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Naman is also one of the leaders of the Thiaroye uprising. For 
him, the massacre of Sanankoro is one of a long list of atrocities 
that colonizers committed against Africans (164). He expresses his 
feelings with powerful words that convey the trauma he experi- 
enced when he had to witness the massacre of his fellow villagers, 
which he continues to experience “in the deepest fibers of the 
deepest part of [his] body”’” (164), the superlatives underscoring 
the depth of his pain. 

Sanankoro and Thiaroye are associated in two ways. First, they 
are linked by a cause-and-effect relationship: what happened in 
Sanankoro is one of the causes of the desire to rebel in Thiaroye. 
Second, they seem to belong to a repetitive chain of events, as 
evidenced by the stage directions at the end of the fifth scene that 
refer to the first scene to describe identical sound effects for both 
scenes (198). Two similar effects correspond to a similar outcome: 
a bloody repression. Moreover, the events are similar not only in 
their outcome but also in the motives triggering them: the same 
will to put an end to injustice. In the end, the two uprisings seem to 
belong to a repetitive and recursive movement that leads them 
to their irrevocable failure. Despite its “unhappy” ending, Thiar- 
oye is a necessary step toward a systematic struggle that Africans 
would eventually carry through (190): a successful outcome seems 
to be less important than the dynamics of rebellion that Thiaroye 
was believed to initiate. 

The terms “rebellion” and “uprising” are used in the play, but 
only by the French army, which sees the discontent soldiers as a 
temporary problem that needs to be rapidly and brutally solved. 
On the contrary, the Africans see their actions as something more 
fundamental that should drastically change their situations. They 
want to wage war on France. “Guerre” (“war”; 162 and 185) and 
“combat” (“fight”; 163 and 185) are the terms used to refer to 
their protest (162, 163). From reflection to action, the African 
soldiers take logical, well-reasoned measures. 

First, the infantrymen, represented by Seydina, become aware 
of the significance of the battles they fought on behalf of France. 
A negative parallelism—“we waged two wars”!® versus “we never 
really waged war”!? (162 )—underscores the paradox of their situa- 
tion: Africans fighting for France whereas they should have waged 
war against France. In a second stage, which follows logically from 
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the first, the necessity of being resolute is emphasized thanks to a 
formula that marks the obligation, “We have to prepare for the real 
fight”?° (163), as if it were a moral duty. Finally, the last step refers 
to the outbreak of the revolt. The enthusiasm and exaltation for 
combat is marked by the exclamation: “We are at war!”?! (185). 
The words, in particular the adjective “real”—in “The real fight 
against the real enemies””’ (185 )—have a performative effect, as 
if they were creating the “reality” of war just by shouting them. 

African soldiers experience the feeling that they fought two wars 
for a cause that was alien to them (162). This feeling toward the 
European conflict was essentially due to the fact that colonized 
populations could hardly see the justice and prosperity that the 
French colonization was supposed to provide. For colonized indi- 
viduals such as Naman, for instance, colonial France’s practices 
were similar to the Nazis’ treatment they received when they were 
prisoners of war: the camp of Thiaroye is just another “concen- 
tration camp” (“camp de concentration”; 162). One has to note 
here the historical error: the African soldiers stationed in Thiaroye 
were never imprisoned in concentration camps; they were POWs. 
We will discuss this mistake later, since it occurs in several cultural 
documents representing Thiaroye. 

The obvious lack of interest in the European conflict was also 
due to the fact that the war was happening in a remote place 
completely unknown to the majority of those in question. This 
is illustrated by the ironic question Naman asks to the head of 
the village at the beginning of the play: “Would it be possible to 
know where Strasbourg is located? . . . We would like to know 
where Strasbourg, this part of ourselves, is located”? (152). Their 
motherland was the region in which they were born, certainly 
not France. 

The point made in the play is that a just and fair struggle is a 
relevant concept, to the extent that it will end “the extreme injus- 
tice”** (162) to which local populations are subject. Resorting to 
an armed conflict is justified for at least two reasons. First of all, 
the motives to fight are justified, since getting rid of the colonizer 
is a matter of survival. Since they invaded Africa, not only have the 
colonizers massacred native populations, but they have devastated 
the natural environment to the point that the natives have no more 
resources and are slowly but surely starving: “the trees are nothing 
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but dead wood, not the slightest green quivering of the slightest 
leaf, only the ceaseless scream of the woman and child””® (148). 
The gravity of the content is emphasized by the poetical force 
of the words. The silence of a devastated nature—superlatives, 
“the slightest,” reflect the seriousness of the situation—serves as 
background to stress the disarray of human beings, in particular 
those who are most vulnerable, women and children. 

The second reason justifying a struggle against the colonizers is 
that dialogue has become impossible. The virtues of dialogue are 
certainly asserted in the play, if only ironically by the traitor Bachir 
(169). Yet dialogue is doomed to fail, mainly because the French 
are depicted as people having lost their sense of honor: they do not 
respect their given word any more. They are liars and hypocrites. 

Since the enemy “combines force with ferocity”*® (172), the 
only way to stand up is by taking up weapons: “Give us guns and 
the world will be beautiful”?” (174), says the Old Farba, one of the 
wise men of the village of Thiaroye. The sentence is almost oxy- 
moronic, by associating “guns” and war with the idea of beauty. 
Farba’s revolutionary formula proves the gravity of the colonial 
situation: for the colonized, war is better than a colonized Africa, 
since war at least offers hope of another world to come. 

The war envisioned in the play is not solely a concern for soldiers. 
It also involves the participation of local populations, who agree 
with the necessity to wage war on the French (178). Old Farba 
points to the main distinction between supposedly backward and 
supposedly advanced civilizations: the first, African civilization, has 
not lost the meaning of the word “honor,” the second, European 
civilization, has lost it to its hunger for money. Old Farba analyzes 
the situation with accuracy and wisdom, as one would expect from 
an old man. His speech reaches the mind as much as the heart 
when he addresses the terailleurs with the kind denomination of 
“my sons” (“mes enfants”; 178). The infantrymen are encouraged 
to act with the wise man’s blessing. 

In the play, those who participate in the Thiaroye uprising con- 
sider it a step toward the liberation of colonized populations across 
Africa. The fight definitely has a pan-African dimension, under- 
lined from the beginning of the play (second scene of the second 
tableau), since the emphasis is on the variety of regions from which 
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the tirailleurs originally come: “We are all from all the tortured 
villages of Africa,”?* states Naman (164). 

The play replaces the colonizer versus colonized (White ver- 
sus Black) dichotomy with the opposition between Exploiter and 
Exploited (Master versus Slave). This is obvious from the very 
onset of the play, in the discussion between the villagers. One vil- 
lager states that they belong to “the bad race of slaves who, at 
night, as we leave the master’s fields, go and howl at the sound 
of the tomtom instead of conspiring against the master!”*° (148). 
The excerpt illustrates how, from Senghor to Diop, the issue of 
colonialism has shifted from a discussion in terms of essence—the 
Senghorian Negritude—to a discussion in terms of condition—the 
relationship that links masters and slaves. 

According to Hannah Arendt in The Human Condition (1958), 
the nature of humans, or the answer to the question “Who am 
I?,” is a knowledge that can only be disclosed by a god. On the 
contrary, the answer to the question “What am I?” is the only one 
accessible to humans, since it deals with the conditions of human 
existence. Moreover, the answer to this question remains open, 
since there is always the possibility for humans to modify their 
conditions of existence, to the point, underscores Arendt, that “we 
may almost say that we have demonstrated even scientifically that, 
though we live now, and probably always will, under the earth’s 
condition, we are not mere earth-bound creatures” (11). In his 
play, Diop chooses immanence over transcendence and offers 
the characters the possibility of modifying their condition and of 
engaging with resistance: “We have to resist”*° (151), “against the 
invader”*' (150). The play, politically committed, calls for change. 
In terms of style, the many exclamation marks reflect the enthusi- 
asm for action. 


AFRICAN SELF-CRITICISM 


Diop’s play explores another painful aspect of colonization: the 
voluntary involvement of Africans in the colonial process, on 
the side of the colonizers, for financial gain and to the detriment 
of their own kinship, which they were ready to betray. His play is 
therefore also a criticism directed at Africans themselves, whom 
Diop does not hesitate to judge harshly. 
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The play calls attention to the fact that colonizers took advan- 
tage of social inequalities or disparities that existed before the 
colonial era. This aspect is underlined in the very first scene of 
the play when the Sanankoro’s leader, Makhary, encourages his 
subjects to join the French army and to participate in a war from 
which he himself is exempted. His speech reveals that for him colo- 
nization was beneficial, since it reinforced his position of power. 
Makhary’s words to Naman, who questioned the leader’s com- 
mitment to his own people, demonstrates that he has a strong 
sense of hierarchy: “( Howling.) On your knees! Slave, slave’s son, 
on your knees!”** (153; italics are the author’s and signal stage 
directions). Hence colonization was not disadvantageous for all 
strata of society. It actually reinforced structures based on social 
inequalities that existed in traditional communities well before col- 
onization. The “struggle” (“/utte”; 190) that the terailleurs and 
villagers want to initiate is not only against the colonizers; it is 
more broadly against all oppressors, those who hold power and 
outrageous wealth: colonizers in particular, masters more gener- 
ally. For the rebels of Thiaroye, getting rid of the colonial power is 
a first step to creating a fairer society, free of social discrimination. 

Without complacency toward the colonizers, Diop’s play also 
denounces Africans who collaborated with the colonial power. 
According to the play, the failure of the uprising is precisely due to 
a betrayal from the African side—and not to a lack of organization 
(190) as was the case in Sanankoro, confirming Diéye’s predic- 
tion (157). The figure of the traitor represents the ethical perfidy 
of Africans who participated in the colonial mistreatment of their 
own people. Several characters in the play are traitors. 

In Sanankoro, a traitor is identifiable in the character of Makhary, 
the head of the village, who, in complicity with the French, has no 
difficulty at all in encouraging the young males of his village to 
go to war. Although the whole village is starving, Makhary enjoys 
a “magnificent prosperity” (“magnifique prospérité”; 153), which 
implies that in exchange for his collaboration with the colonial 
power, he receives substantial financial compensation. The griot is 
on the traitors’ side as well, since his task is to flatter Makhary and 
threaten the population (151). Finally, the educated Diéye is not 
only a traitor; he is a coward and a liar who promises his “brothers” 
(“mes freres”; 154) that their family will be taken care of if they 
volunteer to enroll in the army. 
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In Thiaroye, Bachir has replaced Diéye as the figure who betrays 
his people. His identity is not secret, since one of the infantry- 
men, Kalidou, even calls him a traitor (165). Bachir himself is well 
aware of his role, since he cynically tells General Modiano, “Iam a 
filth necessary to colonization”* (181). There is also one character 
called “the Traitor” (“Le Traitre”; 192-93), who reveals to Gen- 
eral Modiano the infantrymen’s plan to hold the officers hostage 
and to take control of the weapons. The dialogue between the 
Traitor and the general consists only of seven exchanges (192-93); 
yet, in the reference to “the values of Negro-African civilization” * 
(193), one can obviously detect harsh criticism of Senghor and his 
politics.*° 

The dialogue between General Modiano and the Traitor is 
central in many ways. In terms of the plot, it is crucial, since the 
Traitor’s disclosure leads to the ruin of the #vailleurs plan and loss 
of life. From a staging viewpoint, the scene is highly significant, 
since the reasons for the uprising’s failure are embodied in the 
Traitor. In other words, the explanation provided for the failure is 
not only stated; it is also shown and even performed by means of 
a scenic device, a character. Finally, the scene is important in terms 
of the way Africans and African values are considered: they are just 
means used to make colonization prevail. 

The passage harshly criticizes a dialogue-based diplomatic strat- 
egy. The very possibility of dialogue in this scene is prevented 
mainly because, as Guha Ranajit and Gayatri Spivak would put 
it, the subaltern remains in the position of a subaltern and is not 
allowed to access a level equivalent to the one occupied by the 
one who holds power. Modiano does not show any respect for his 
interlocutor and even slaps him in the face. In the circumstances, 
the dialogue is just a cover, a veneer under which the hegemonic 
discourse of inequality continues to operate. As the scene reveals, 
the hegemonic discourse is particularly vicious since it is based 
on the supposed acknowledgment of the Other’s values, the “values 
of the Negro-African civilization” (193). It nevertheless remains 
a hegemonic discourse in that it aims to maintain power in the 
hands of those who hold it, guaranteeing a smooth transition from 
colonialism to neocolonialism: “We,” says Modiano, “might need 
them one day to reign”*? (193). In that context, African leaders are 
just puppets in Europeans’ hands. African values and traditions 
are nothing but instruments to maintain European power. 
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This is symbolized by the use of the mask. A symbol of Afri- 
can civilization, it has a depreciative meaning in the play since it 
embodies deceit and hypocrisy. Overall, the scene is extremely 
negative. It points to the Europeans’ manipulative skills and thus 
immorality without giving any positive counterpart. On the Afri- 
cans’ side, the ambition for power at all cost supersedes any sense 
of honor and self-esteem. 

Instead of focusing on the repressive aspect of Thiaroye (which, 
however, is not overlooked), the play presents the events of Thiar- 
oye as a beginning, the impulse of an armed and yet justified 
uprising aiming to liberate the African continent from colonialism 
and more generally from any oppression. Diop therefore suggests 
that an alternative to the Senghorian diplomatic model exists. 
This model is based on the existence of a “just combat” probably 
inspired by the Marxist class struggle. Compared to the diplomatic 
model, the model of liberation suggested in the play is of course 
more radical and violent, less consensual, and even less hypocriti- 
cal. At least this alternative, in the play, is not the explicit root of 
neocolonialism, as is the diplomatic model. 

Yet Diop does not simply and wholeheartedly embrace the com- 
bative model. His position is more complex, since while proposing 
the model, he criticizes it. Within the play, the revolutionary model 
is contested to the extent that it is obvious that the rebels have not 
seriously thought about the postrevolutionary era. Of course, the 
desire to live in an egalitarian society is explicit; yet there is no 
concrete plan as how to achieve it. The following conversation 
between two committed fighters proves it: 


Kouadio—And afterwards? 

Naman.—lI don’t know .. . I really don’t know! What is sure is that we 
have finally become men! . .. 

Kouadio—And after all this? 

Naman.—We will see . . . We will see . . . Ah! It will be beautiful!*” 
(190) 


The rebels behave like Tamango: they do not anticipate the way 
postrevolutionary society should actually work. This could have 
led to the failure of the rebellion itself had it not been repressed. 
In 1981, one year after Senghor’s resignation from Sene- 
gal’s presidency, the assessment made by Diop on the status of 
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African independence is very pessimistic. The play is an African 
self-criticism, in which Diop raises the crucial and painful issues 
of Africans’ own involvement in the misery of colonialism and the 
nightmare of neocolonialism. African values and culture are used 
by Diop to undermine African civilization, involved in its own 
physical and spiritual death. 


CHAPTER 5 


SKe—_—_ 


DOUMBI-FAKOLY’s MORTS 
POUR LA FRANCE 


THIAROYE AS A KEY EPISODE IN 
UNDERSTANDING (NEO)COLONIALISM 


re Boubacar Boris Diop, two years his junior, Doumbi-Fakoly 
is an African intellectual. Doumbi-Fakoly was born in Mali and 
grew up in Senegal. Like other writers and artists considered in this 
study, he has been eager to promote pan-Africanism, as evidenced 
by his 1997 essay, Le Guide du panafricamiste (The Pan Africanist’s 
Guide). Trained in France as a banker, Doumbi-Fakoly chose to be 
heard as an essayist. His latest essay, published in 2006, La Coloni- 
sation, Pautre crime contre Vhumanité—le cas de la France coloniale 
(Colonization, the Other Crime Against Humanity—The Case of 
Colonial France) advocates, as the title indicates, the recognition 
of the colonial conquest as a crime against humanity. In this essay, 
Doumbi-Fakoly first lists and characterizes the various crimes per- 
petrated by colonization (“crimes de la colonisation”; 59): “spiritual 
diversion” (“détournement spiritue?’; 59), “linguistic terrorism” 
(“terrorisme linguistique’,; 63), “mental abuse” (“détournement 
mental”; 65), “institutionalized rape” (“viol institutionnalisé”; 69), 
“attempts to divide Africans” (“tentative de division des Africains’; 
70), “economic robbery” (“hold-up économique”; 72), “break- 
up of society” (“éclatement de la société”; 75), and “destruction 
of health and scientific facilities” (“destruction des structures sani- 
taires et scientifiques’; 76), to mention but a few. Then he calls 


509, 


for an African “burst of dignity” (“sursaut de dignité”; 109) that 
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should trigger the “rehabilitation of African values” (“réhabili- 
tation des valeurs africaines’; 110), by “reconquering financial 
independence” (“reconquéte de Vindépendance financiére”; 114) 
and “developing budgets” (“élaboration de budget”; 116) for edu- 
cation, health care, and so on. 

The tone of this essay is the same as the combative one found in 
the pamphlet published on the Internet titled “Nicolas Sarkozy est 
revenu nous insulter sur nos terres”! (“Sarkozy Came to Insult Us 
on Our Soil”), a response to the French president’s speech given 
at the University of Dakar in July 2006. In response to the disas- 
trous evils of colonization, Doumbi-Fakoly proposes an “African 
rebirth”? (“renaissance africaine”; 5) or the “reappropriation of 
the entire Tradition bequeathed by the Ancestors”? (8). 

These sociopolitical concerns go hand in hand with Doumbi- 
Fakoly’s literary career, which started 25 years ago. His novels 
tackle social, political, or historical issues and target different audi- 
ences, from African youth to African women. In Certificat de 
controle anti-sida (Anti-AIDS Certificate of Inspection, 1988), 
for instance, he explores the impact of AIDS on African families, 
whereas in Un mariage forcé (A Forced Marriage, 1999), he invites 
a younger audience to reflect on the arbitrary constraints of society. 
Novels like Bilal le prophete (Bilal the Prophet, 1992) or La Révolte 
des Galstniennes (The Galsenesians’ Revolt, 1994) are reviving the 
historical trend opened by the author in his first novel, Morts pour 
la France (Dead for France) published in 1983 and republished 
in 2007 with the subtitle “historical account” (“récit historique” ) 
instead of “novel” (“roman”). 


MORTS POUR LA FRANCE OR THE 
TIRAILLEURS SENEGALAIS’ SAGA 


Because the novel is dedicated to the tirailleurs sénégalais who 
participated in the two World Wars, Morts pour la France can be 
considered mutadis mutandis as the narrative equivalent of Hosties 
noires by Senghor. Indeed, both works praise the infantrymen’s 
courage, dedication, and spirit of sacrifice, as their titles, Morts 
pour la France and Hosties noires, suggest. In many respects, how- 
ever, and mainly because Morts pour la France is also an open criti- 
cism of French (neo)colonialism, the comparison with Senghor 
must remain minimal. 
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The novel consists of 21 chapters. Thiaroye is described in chap- 
ter 18, whereas the following chapters are concerned with situations 
resulting from the African independences. The first 17 chapters 
describe the saga of the Senegalese infantrymen who participated, 
in various ways, in World War II. The novel follows the infantry- 
men’s trip from Africa to Europe, and then, for a few of them, back 
to Africa, where the evils of colonialism have been exacerbated by 
the war. It presents the infantrymen not as a group, or as a type, 
but as individuals with a rather developed psychology: feelings, 
hopes, and aspirations. This narrative technique creates deep sym- 
pathy for the painful experiences each of them underwent. 

At the beginning of the novel, in November 1939, ten thou- 
sand soldiers, ready to join the frontlines, board the Normandy. 
Doumbi-Fakoly focuses on a dozen of them, whose ups and downs 
are described throughout the novel: Cissoko Bourama, Bodian 
Alphonse, Paul Koffi, and Diop Mactar are some of the characters 
with whom readers become more familiar. 

Cissokho Bourama is a “veteran of the Marne” (“vétéran de la 
Marne”; 12), whose grandfather had been recruited by Faidherbe 
(13), the governor of Senegal who created the tivazlleurs military 
corps. Cissokho Bourama comes from “a large family of warriors” ;* 
his ancestors were “warlords of bloodthirsty sovereigns”® (13). In 
the novel, history is not a set of dates and battles; it is made up 
of experiences lived by individuals and their relatives. Moreover, 
Doumbi-Fakoly emphasizes how the pasts of African families are 
affected by the colonial experience. Some African soldiers involved 
in World War II came from a long line of soldiers, and it just so 
happened that they fought in service of France. 

In addition to references to colonial history, Doumbi-Fakoly 
underscores the complexity of the colonial situation through his 
characters. As mentioned before, France had established a special 
status for the residents of the four communes: Dakar, Saint-Louis, 
Gorée, and Rufisque. Their status distinguished them from the 
other inhabitants in West Africa, who were mere subjects of the 
empire. This discriminatory practice had repercussions for the 
colonial army as well. Most of the soldiers were French subjects, 
like Bodian Alphonse or Koffi Paul (10-11). By contrast, Diop 
Mactar, as a French citizen, is a corporal in the French army. Inci- 
dentally, he is described as a “brown-noser” (“/éche-cul”; 10) by 
the other African soldiers. This pejorative nickname points to the 
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fact that the preferential treatment granted by the French colonial 
administration led to discord among Africans—which ultimately 
served the interests of the empire: “Divide and conquer.” 

Once the soldiers arrive in Europe, the novel focuses on their 
various war experiences: combat, defeat, confinement in camps, 
participation in the resistance network, and inclusion in the Free 
French army. Upon their arrival in 1939, one group of soldiers 
joined up with “their units of assignment along the Italian border 
and in other southern garrisons”® (21), whereas another group 
departed “for the fronts of the Somme, the Ardennes and the 
Marne”? (21) where they faced, along with European soldiers, the 
phony war (27) and then the short combat that led to France’s 
crushing defeat. 

After the May 9, 1940 debacle (40), some soldiers on the run, 
like Koffi Paul, were captured by the Germans and detained in 
camps, where they suffered extensive abuses. Koffi Paul’s tragic 
end is described later in the novel, in the following terms: “He 
finally left the universe of concentration camps through the gates 
of the monstrous dissection room and crematorium”® (95). Koffi 
Paul’s companion in the Buchenwald camp, Bodian Alphonse, was 
liberated by an American soldier, with whom, however, communi- 
cation proved impossible, shattering the dream ofa nonproblematic 
pan-Africanism (112). 

Although it is historical fact that people of African origins— 
both civilians and soldiers—were held in camps, some clarifications 
need to be made to avoid confusion. First of all, not all German 
camps were concentration camps: there were also transit camps or 
POW camps, for example (Bilé 85). Those camps were situated 
both in Germany and on conquered territories. African soldiers in 
concentration camps were, most of the time, sent there as a result 
of having acted as resistance fighters. Some detainees were just 
German black civilians as well (Bilé 39). The camp of Buchenwald 
has the saddest reputation: Africans there experienced the fate of 
“human guinea pigs” (“cobayes humains’; Bilé 89). As far as the 
mutineers of Thiaroye are concerned, as we said earlier, they were 
POWs interned in camps on French territory, although they might 
have been imprisoned in Germany for a short amount of time. 

Concerned with informing the readership with the variety of 
black people’s experiences during this European war, the narra- 
tor recounts the story of captain N’Tchoréré (55-56), known for 
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disobeying a German order and dying for it. Captured by the Ger- 
mans, N’Tchoréré insisted on being treated like an officer and not 
like a subaltern because of his skin color (55). The captain was shot 
dead. According to the novel, his fellow French officers did not 
support his protests. Their cowardice disappointed him, although 
he understood that, given the context, any disrespect could cost 
them their lives. N’Tchoréré interprets his own death as a sacrifice 
for the African cause: “It is out of respect for black people that I 
join the white officers. It is necessary that Germans also know that 
Niggers have the same intellectual capacity that can make them 
officers in the army of any white”? (56). It is important to note the 
symbolic meaning of N’Tchoréré’s death: dying out of respect for 
African people replaces the concern of dying for France. 

The author underlines the many aspects of African contribu- 
tion to (the outcome of) the war. Some soldiers, such as Diop 
Mactar and Togoma Kanou Bemba, joined the resistance network 
in France (64, 79, 97), which, in the novel, parallels the indig- 
enous resistance in Dakar, led by Gorgui N’Diaye (70-71). Other 
infantrymen yet joined the Free French army and fought in the 
second division of Free France, led by General Leclerc. With a 
certain defeatism, the narrator notes that this division was renamed 
“Second Armored Division” (“deuxiéme division blindée”; 77), an 
“appellation which silenced, voluntarily or involuntarily, the pres- 
ence of tirvailleurs, all infantrymen”?® (77). 

In the novel, the European epic of the African infantrymen ends 
with the liberation of Buchenwald and Germany’s surrender in 
May 1945. Survivors prepare to go back to Africa: “The journey 
to Africa began a few weeks later on a cold and sunny morning, in 
the silence of anonymity”” (113). 

The representation of Thiaroye is thus only one episode among 
many others. The chapter devoted to it is barely ten pages long. 
It is nonetheless crucial in the economy of the novel because the 
mutiny/massacre is an interpretative key to understanding the 
events that preceded it (the terailleurs’ fate during World War II) 
as much as those that followed (the political status of African 
independences). Interestingly, no other documents of the cor- 
pus explicitly tackle the consequences of Thiaroye as this novel 
does. In order to comprehend the significance of Thiaroye for the 
tirailleurs as well as for Africa, Doumbi-Fakoly resorts to differ- 
ent narrative techniques: the postponement of Thiaroye to 1945 
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instead of 1944, the cynical scene of the dignitaries’ meeting, the 
character development (particularly of Diop Mactar), and the nar- 
rator’s increasing intervention with bitter and satirical comments. 


THE THIAROYE CHAPTER 


It is worth noting that Doumbi-Fakoly is the only author of the 
corpus that uses the word “mutiny” (116) to refer to Thiaroye. 
He therefore explicitly recognizes that the rebellion was a military 
uprising and also implicitly acknowledges that the French author- 
ity’s reprisal had to follow: a mutiny must be punished. 


A Wrong Date 


In Morts pour la France, the Thiaroye mutiny and massacre take 
place in November—December 1945, whereas it actually occurred 
one year earlier.'? What can explain this blatant historical error? 
It is so obvious that one may assume that the author made it on 
purpose. Reasons internal to the novel explain this. By temporally 
situating the mutiny in 1945, the author places it after the libera- 
tion of Buchenwald. He explicitly establishes this connection in 
the text, as mentioned earlier: the trip to Africa occurred in the 
wake of the fall of Buchenwald, the capitulation, and the Armistice 
(113). The joy following the liberation made the return an “acces- 
sible dream for the infantrymen”!? (113). 

The voluntary link and similarities established by the author 
between Buchenwald and Thiaroye are strengthened by the char- 
acter of Bodian Alphonse, who was, in the novel and despite 
historical facts, liberated from the Nazi camp by an American sol- 
dier and shot in Thiaroye. The irony, in which Bodian Alphonse 
is treated by a supposedly antiracist France in a worse way than 
by the Nazis, is thus underscored. Although “released from his 
subhuman condition”'* (131), he will die on African soil killed 
by the anti-Nazi but colonial French. By establishing a parallel 
between Thiaroye and Buchenwald, the author equates France 
with Germany, echoing the feeling expressed by the soldiers dur- 
ing their discussion in pidgin: “The French and the Germans are 
all the same. The French are now angry at the Germans because 
the Germans did . . . what the French did to us” (128). France is 
explicitly denounced as acting the same way as Nazi Germany. 
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This equation between Nazism and colonialism—also present 
in Sembene Ousmane’s Camp Thiaroye with the character of Pays, 
a mutineer who was also detained in both Buchenwald and Thiar- 
oye—is actually a recurring element in the anticolonial discourse. 
If scholar David Murphy warns against simplifications arising from 
such assimilation, he nevertheless recognizes that it is an effective 
strategy to bring out the truth of the situation as experienced by the 
colonized: “The dominant narrative of the Second World War as 
a battle between the good, democratic nations of Europe and the 
bad, fascistic ones is a simplification that appears all too apparent 
when viewed from the perspective of France’s colonial posses- 
sions” (“Fighting for the Homeland?” 64). The simplification of 
the anticolonial discourse has thus to be understood as a response 
to the simplistic vision opposing the bad Nazis to the good Allies. 

Another reason that may have motivated Doumbi-Fakoly to 
move the date of the mutiny and massacre is that in doing so, in the 
fictitious world of the novel, this revolt follows Vietnam’s procla- 
mation of independence by H6 Chi Minh on September 2, 1945, 
and France’s repression of this struggle for freedom. It underlines 
France’s inconsistency toward peoples’ rights to self-determination 
(Bénot 51-54) and reinforces the idea that the repression of Thiar- 
oye was meant to be “preventive” (Bénot 77), given France’s fear of 
losing its entire empire. These facts are well reflected in the offi- 
cer’s inner thoughts. Filled with doubt and fear, he finally gives 
the order to fire on the rebels: “The officer suddenly quivered . . . 
What danger threatened him? And what risks was the Empire run- 
ning? Those Niggers more or less enlightened by the cohabitation 
on the fronts with other peoples, were they affected by the revo- 
lutionary virus which was eating the Vietnamese people?”’® (130). 
Doumbi-Fakoly associates the Thiaroye revolt with a broader and 
more ambitious destiny: the liberation of oppressed peoples from 
colonial rule. 

However, in the novel, the repatriated African infantrymen are 
in transit to Vietnam. By inventing this situation, the author, via 
the narrator’s voice, recalls the dirty work that the tirailleurs 
have done since the inception of their corps: “So, once again, 
the infantrymen were mobilized for use. They had the exclusive 
privilege of being assigned the most thankless tasks. Tasks that 
excised the dignity of others, as an offering to Imperial France”’” 
(124). The narrator’s comments are uncompromising: he harshly 
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judges the infantrymen, not only for serving France, but worse, 
for quelling colonized peoples wanting to liberate themselves from 
the colonial power. Therefore, the mutiny of Thiaroye takes on a 
more dramatic dimension: it is all the more significant since it is 
made by those who have always been the empire’s fervent servants. 


From Discontent to the Mutiny and Its Repression 


In the novel’s world, the only reason for the repatriated infantry- 
men’s discontent is the extremely low exchange rate imposed by 
the colonial administration: it was “so shocking that the most sub- 
missive slave in the world could not resign to accept it”!* (125). 
Let’s note that no mention is made here about the type of money 
that needs to be converted. 

In response, the soldiers wanted to establish a dialogue with the 
authorities and sent a delegation to this end. Among the chosen 
men, there was Diop Mactar. A French “Citizen” (“cétoyen”; 10) 
from West Africa, he had previously been described as a “brown- 
noser” (“léche-cuP’; 10) corporal. Yet, in Europe, he became a 
member of the Resistance and was trained in “urban guerrilla tech- 
niques”! (64). 

Diop Mactar’s change of attitude, from submission to revolt 
against the colonial empire, perfectly illustrates Tunisian writer 
Albert Memmi’s words. In The Colonizer and the Colonized, 
Memmi underlines the fact that liberation movements blossomed 
after World War IT because the event “did not only . . . imprudently 
teach the colonized the technique of guerilla warfare, but it also 
reminded them of the possibility of aggressive and free action” (94). 
In this context, Thiaroye is seen not only as a harbinger of the 
liberation struggles that engulfed the empire but also as having 
its source in the varied experiences of combat carried out by the 
infantrymen during the war. 

Despite the infantrymen’s desire to negotiate, the legitimacy of 
their claim (125) was opposed by “the unwillingness of the colonial 
authorities””° (126) who finally demonstrated “great hypocrisy” 
(“une grande hypocrisie”; 126). Before being shot dead by “four 
infantrymen who had never left the camp of Thiaroye and three 
white noncommissioned officers”?! (130), the infantrymen discov- 
ered that they had been victims of “treason” (“trahison”; 130). 
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The situation between soldiers and officers had been gradually 
deteriorating. The soldiers felt “the need for a common undertaking 
that would irrevocably lead to victory” (127). During a discus- 
sion that they have in French pidgin’*—since “the variety of dialects 
would leave no solution”** (127)—the soldiers realized, after a 
slight hesitation,”* that it was better, for their common good and 
the success of their cause, to be united, rather than divided (127). 
This conclusion echoes a remark made by a soldier at the very 
beginning of the book: “If all villages were to say no at the 
same time, would toubabous [word used by Africans to refer to 
the Whites] be able to treat us as they do now? I believe Salifou 
Oudraago who says that we must mix with toubabous to know 
their habits in order to better fight them” (35-36). The mutiny 
of Thiaroye appears to be the culmination of a long preparation, 
made on the European fronts, to the struggles for liberation from 
colonial rule. 

Since the colonial authorities did not suggest an acceptable 
solution (128), the protest hardened to the point where the infan- 
trymen opted to “fight until the end””” (128). It should be noted 
that in a commentary from the narrator (and not the characters), 
French motivations are explored: “Perhaps the stubborn attitude 
of the colonial authorities was dictated by the policy of budget- 
ary austerity adopted by all the countries harshly affected by the 
war?”?8 (128-29). Other possible reasons for the French reprisal 
are explored with biting irony: it did not suffice that many infan- 
trymen lost their lives for France; the survivors had to be swindled 
so the metropolis could get back on its feet. The infantrymen are 
presented as a military corps that France exploited as much as pos- 
sible, without any guilt. 

To the French pretexts is opposed the African soldiers’ deter- 
mination (129). Their decision not to give up and to face death 
resulted from the desire to give meaning to their experiences of 
war and their suffering. As in Fodeba Keita’s poem, Thiaroye is an 
opportunity to reinterpret the struggle in Europe in light of Africa’s 
liberation. Moreover, like in Fodeba Keita’s poem, Doumbi-Fakoly 
refers to the Duga dance, which clearly indicates that the ancestors 
have recognized in the mutineers the legendary heroes of the Mali 
Empire: “A group of four vultures arrived from who knows where, 
and suspended their flight over the camp, between the soldiers and 
the officer. Then, to the sound of the strange music coming from 
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the village, the birds executed the Duga dance, the sacred dance of 
Mandingo country, reserved for perpetrators of heroic actions”? 
(131). Referring to African culture and tradition is how Doumbi- 
Fakoly attributes meaning to Thiaroye, so it becomes a significant 
African episode in the legend of resistance and combat, despite 
the fact that for the French it was just a mutiny to repress and a 
massacre to hide. Thanks to the reference to the Duga dance, the 
mutineers are considered heroes. This was not the case in Fodeba 
Keita’s poem, where the status of the mutineers was more dubious: 
Naman did not get the chance to dance the Duga and therefore to 
become a hero. 

Now that the soldiers are certain to be part of the African leg- 
end, their fate—dying or living—becomes irrelevant (131). The 
narrator presents elements of African culture: the Duga dance is 
the way for the ancestors to express their opinions (and guarantees 
that the African soldiers are on the right path, even if they have to 
die), whereas the French officer’s order is pure “madness” (131). 
Despite the fact that the soldiers were buried “in the absence of 
the civilian population”*’ (132), likely to ensure the erasure of the 
crime, it is true that their memory was preserved by, and remained 
present in, the African legend. 


THE AFTERMATH OF THIAROYE 


Morts pour la France is the first of the documents studied so far 
that, through fiction, represents and explains the aftermath and 
effect of Thiaroye on Africa. In the structure of the novel, Thiar- 
oye is the dramatic turn of events that triggers the unwinding of 
the last three chapters. 

Chapter 19 documents how the importance of Thiaroye is 
watered down and confiscated by the colonial administration and 
its African underlings. Everything is played at a meeting* that 
brings together the Governor General of French West Africa, the 
General of French Forces in West Africa, the Advisor for Political 
Affairs, and the Chief of Police. Any “representative of the people” 
(“réprésentant du peuple”; 133) is of course excluded. To be pre- 
cise, there are Africans in the room where the meeting is taking 
place, but their presence is only tolerated because of their function 
as servants (133 and 135). 
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The meeting is held sometime after the massacre and is meant 
to assess the true danger of fragmentation of the colonial empire 
now that news of the repression has spread, despite the discre- 
tion imposed on the events. Very quickly, the danger of Thiaroye 
becoming the start of a systematic African revolt is rejected for 
various reasons, all related to race theories and racism. At Thiar- 
oye, notes the General, Africans fired on Africans. Conveying the 
same old stereotype concerning the primitive nature of Africans, 
the General is convinced that no rebellion is to be feared since 
Africans have demonstrated at Thiaroye that they have no sense of 
solidarity (134). 

Africans would be even less of a threat since they are racially 
inferior to Asians, who, as evidenced by the Vietnamese, have nev- 
ertheless been driven by their “instinct . . . to show their solidarity 
in a timely manner”*® (134). The Adviser adds that, if Asians are 
“closer to us” (“plus pres de nous’; 135)—racially speaking—they 
nonetheless remain “a white man whose evolution on the triple 
level of intellectual, moral and physical development is still imper- 
fect”*? (135). Following the Adviser’s argument, if Asians can be 
repressed, why should France be afraid of Africans, savages par 
excellence? 

The racist discussions reflect, according to the Governor of 
French West Africa, the ideas “expressed in the past year in Braz- 
zaville by the heads of Free France”** (135), a conference “which 
no African representative attended”* (136) either. The meeting, 
which takes place in the wake of the repression of Thiaroye, con- 
sists in practically implementing “France’s new African policy”* 
(136). In short, the new policy is designed to give the illusion 
that Africans have some control when in reality colonizers con- 
tinue to pull the strings. This policy has two advantages: to calm 
any dissatisfaction among Africans and to save France’s face inter- 
nationally. If Africans are willing to participate in governing their 
continent, there is no reason France should be criticized, since it is 
planning to provide the African people with an apparent “right to 
self-determination”*”’ (136). 

To implement this new policy, the dignitaries at the meeting 
decide to send “three evolved Niggers”** (137) to the camp of 
Thiaroye to talk with the remaining infantrymen. The purpose 
consists in making “Africa... believe . . . that evolved Niggers 
have contributed to solving the crisis”*? (137). In the evening, 
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the three characters are summoned by the Governor, who informs 
them of their cynical mission: “I want them [the tzrailleurs] to 
believe that it is you who managed to convince me with your sup- 
plications . . . The second reason why I have chosen you is that 
tomorrow I will need the influence that you gain through this 
success”*° (138). These “evolved Niggers” are used by colonial 
France to maintain its authority under the mask of neocolonialism. 

In the description of these three characters made by the chief 
of police, the two future deputies at the French National Assem- 
bly, Senghor*! and Lamine Guéye, and President Senghor’s future 
prime minister Mamadou Dia are recognizable without much dif- 
ficulty: “They are Bocar Gueye, who is Wolof (we are after all in 
Senegal), Keita Ballo, who is from Mali, and Mamadou Barry, who 
is Fulani. All three have been educated in Africa and France. The first 
two are teachers and the third an assistant. All three are represen- 
tatives of indigenous communities and have therefore already had 
some hearing within the population” (137). We are dealing with a 
harsh criticism of these three “elected representatives” (“élus”; 140), 
supposedly “chosen to defend the interests of Africa”** (140). 

Using the narrator’s voice, Doumbi-Fakoly denounces the fact 
that these “prototypes of future pimps of Africa”** (142) are vol- 
untarily and completely manipulated by the colonial authorities. 
Like the Governor had ordered them to do, they assure the infan- 
trymen that it is thanks to their influence that the Thiaroye crisis 
could be resolved and that the Governor has finally decided to 
apply the steady exchange rate. While the t¢raileurs are glad of the 
decision, they express their sadness that it came “after our broth- 
ers’ deaths”** (140) and their surprise that the three representatives 
were unable to properly influence the Governor before the drama 
occurred. To this objection, they pretend, “We were not aware of 
this history. Otherwise, there would not be a single death. The 
Governor would have given satisfaction from the outset”** (140). 

At the end of the chapter, the infantrymen end up being paid 
as they should have. However, a feeling of deep disgust emanates 
from this situation. Africa is the prey of a cynical neocolonialism 
to which corrupted African representatives themselves contribute. 
In this picture, infantrymen appear as the victims of machinations 
that they are too naive or too honest to perceive. The depiction of 
this moral decay in Africa continues in the next two chapters. 
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Chapters 20 and 21 deal with the periods up to Senegalese 
independence—more precisely until 1969. They are characterized 
by an abundance of pessimistic comments by the narrator and a 
narrowing of the intrigue around the figure of Diop Mactar, who 
becomes a kind of emblem of the irony surrounding the infantry- 
men’s fate, who themselves represent the sad fate of Africa. The 
narrator bitterly criticizes all the steps that led to the indepen- 
dence of the West African states. The 1958 referendum, in which 
Africans were given the choice between immediate independence 
or remaining dependent to France within the French-speaking 
community, is described as an “act of submission . . . to imperial 
France”*” (144). Senegal’s independence in 1960 is described as 
“under surveillance” (“surveillée”; 144) while the heads of Afri- 
can states are decried in 1959 for having fomented a “conspiracy” 
(“complot”; 144) against the infantrymen by “purely and simply 
selling off [their] future”* (144). 

The soldiers increasingly find themselves caught in a strangle- 
hold, stifled by circumstances they do not understand. They are the 
powerless puppets of a deus ex machina, who has first the features 
of colonial France and then neocolonial Africa. The narrator sym- 
pathizes with the feelings of “resignation” (“résignation”; 142), 
“lethargy” (“léthargie”; 144), and bewilderment that the infan- 
trymen experience. However, he does not hesitate to repeat his 
criticism against the z¢vailleurs—those who never ceased to prove 
their attachment to colonial France by participating in the struggle 
against colonized peoples in rebellion (143). The narrator deplores 
the lack of African commitment and action compared with what 
happened in Vietnam or Algeria. In his tone, one detects a pro- 
found disappointment that Thiaroye was an event that failed to 
trigger any action that would have drastically cut ties with the 
colonizer. The refusal of independence in 1958 and the corollary 
maintenance of the corps of tivailleurs are seen as an insult from 
Africa against the oppressed peoples that rebelled. 

However, the infantrymen have paid a high price for their devo- 
tion to France, literally and figuratively. Politicians, both French 
and/or African, duped them many times. For example, article 71 
of the 1959 law has led to the “freezing” of their pensions and 
retirement funds, which have been transformed into nonindexed 
indemnities. Consequently, their pensions are reduced to one 
seventh of their value (144). This discriminatory measure, based 
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on nationality, prevented these French army veterans, who were 
no longer French subjects or citizens, from enjoying the same 
rights as their French counterparts, although they fought in the 
same war. 

The narrator underscores yet another legislative inconsistency 
with paradoxical effects. Unpublished decree number 680403, 
dated April 1969, “stipulated that veterans residing in France since 
1963 were not subject to article seventy-one”*” (147): “Interpreting 
this passage, African veterans concluded that only French national- 
ity could give one the right to obtain full pensions. Several of them 
then began the necessary steps for their regaining of French nation- 
ality”*° (147). This procedure was often done by the ex-servicemen 
because they had “to support [their] families”*! (149). 

A certain irony, even a curse, seems to be attached to the unglam- 
orous fate of the African soldiers, who seem to be desperate to 
maintain their meager pecuniary interests. The narrator’s severe 
judgment is nevertheless not deprived of a certain understanding, 
even compassion, for a destiny that was driven by historical and 
social forces rather than by personal choices. 

The personal itinerary of the Diop Mactar character is exem- 
plary, since it combines the main traits characterizing the fate of 
the infantrymen as a group. Diop Mactar participated in all the 
struggles. During World War II, he was a soldier, then a resis- 
tance fighter. At Thiaroye, he was the rebels’ spokesman. In 1950, 
he established a group of veterans who demanded, unfortunately 
unsuccessfully, a monument and commemorative ceremony 
devoted to the dead of Thiaroye (145). Later, he struggled to 
obtain additional payments, by African states, as compensation for 
frozen French pensions (146). Diop Mactar’s undertakings are 
unfortunately described as illusory” (147). 

The novel ends with a discussion between veterans, including 
Diop Mactar, after which they consider taking French citizenship 
as a solution for restoring justice for their mistreatment (149). 
Diop Mactar dies, however, before French nationality is restored 
to him. Even in his tomb, Diop Mactar’s life bears the mark of 
the tragic contradiction and irony of those Africans who became, 
either willingly or forcibly, France’s unfortunate infantrymen. 
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EVALUATING THE PRESENT IN 
LIGHT OF THIAROYE 


In Morts pour la France, Doumbi-Fakoly undertakes a literary 
rewriting of history. In other words, history—in particular, of 
Africa during and after World War II—becomes the plot of a novel 
and Thiaroye a key episode to understanding the ins and outs 
of the transition from colonialism to neocolonialism. The charac- 
ters, the story that sometimes deviates from past realities, and the 
narrator’s presence are all elements that make Morts pour la France 
an opinionated interpretation of Africa’s past and future. 

The author engages in a pessimistic assessment of the transition 
from French colonialism to African independence. Foreshadowing 
the decay of the French colonial empire, the events of Thiaroye 
unfortunately also mirror the implementation of France’s new 
African policy, a novelty embodied by the prefix “neo” in “neo- 
colonialism.” The author engages in a caustic criticism of those 
he calls “the pimps of Africa” (“les proxéneétes de PAfrique”; 142), 
a barely masked criticism of Senghor, Guéye, and Dia. As for the 
infantrymen, they are the emblem, even the allegory, of West 
Africa, victims of forces that they cannot overpower. Except in the 
case of Thiaroye, infantrymen are seen as blindly submissive to 
the French invader, whether this submission manifests itself directly 
or hides behind African masks. 

In this context, the novel shows that in 1983 the history of 
Africa continues to be the history of France. Unlike Senghor’s 
poem, Doumbi-Fakoly’s novel denounces this unbearable state of 
affairs: the insertion into French history aims to point at a malfunc- 
tion. Unfortunately, the novel offers no escape from the situation, 
unless Thiaroye is also considered an episode in the African tradi- 
tion. The ancestors have not deceived those who, by signs—the 
vultures and the Duga dance—have transformed the rebellious 
soldiers into legendary heroes. To remember and commemorate 
Thiaroye means to believe in the potential of Africa, to believe in 
a possible “African renaissance,” a concept that Doumbi-Fakoly 
develops in his essays and pamphlets. It consists first in defini- 
tively rejecting colonial ties and then making efforts to “reclaim 
the complete Tradition bequeathed by the Ancestors”*? (“Nicolas 
Sarkozy est revenu nous insulter sur nos terres” 8). 


CHAPTER 6 


SkKe—_—. 


CAMP DE THIAROYE BY 
SEMBENE OUSMANE 


ART AND/AS RESISTANCE 


Ee Senegalese filmmaker Sembene Ousmane died in 2007 
at the age of 84.' Referred to as the “Father of African cinema,” 
he nevertheless started his career as a writer and continued until 
the 1980s to be a prolific novelist. Among his early novels are Le 
Docker noir (The Black Docker, 1956), O Pays, mon beau peuple! (O 
Country, My Beautiful People!, 1957), and Les Bouts de bois de Dieu 
(God’s Bits of Wood, 1960). In these books, he tackles economic, 
social, and racial issues in what critics have characterized as a social 
realist mode, in the tradition of Zola and Brecht. In his later books, 
Le Mandat (The Money Order, 1965), Xala (1973), Le Dernier 
de Pempire (The Last of the Empire, 1981), and Niwwam et Taaw 
(Niwam and Taaw, 1987), Sembene addresses issues related to 
the corruption of the African elite in newly independent states. 
Because he soon realized that his literary works would only be 
read by a happy few, Sembene decided to make movies to reach a 
broader audience. According to critic Frangoise Pfaff, he turned 
from novel to film “because he saw the latter as a more viable 
medium for reaching audiences in Africa across divergent lan- 
guage groups and among nonliterate people” (qtd. in Goldfarb 7). 
Trained in Russia, Sembene was funded by a fellowship. His first 
movie La Notre de... (Black Girl, 1966) received the Jean Vigo 
Prize. He then made movies in Wolof so that they would be eas- 
ily accessible to African people: Mandabi (1968), Xala (1975), 
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Ceddo (1977; censored by President Senghor, probably due to its 
anti-Muslim themes), Camp de Tiiaroye (1987; censored by the 
French, but rewarded by a prize at the Venice Film Festival), and 
Guelwaar (1992). He also made a movie in Diola, Emitaz (1971). 
Faat Kiné, released in 2000, promotes women’s empowerment in 
Africa. For his movie Moolaadé, which tackles the issue of female 
genital mutilation, he received awards at both the Cannes and 
Ouagadougou (Burkina Faso) Film Festivals. Generally speaking, 
Sembene’s movies denounce all kinds of exploitation (colonial and 
neocolonial) and inequalities (based on gender, religion, or social 
classes). 

As we shall see, Camp de Thiaroye is, in many ways, a movie 
about resistance. After examining the basic structure of the film, 
we will tackle the issue of its fidelity to the historical past. Yet, as 
interested as Sembene was to direct a film based on true events, 
he also (if not mainly) cared for its artistic aspect: multiple refer- 
ences to varied cultural documents (songs, films, literature) from 
various part of the world (Africa and the West) invite spectators to 
consider the movie from within an intertextual network. Although 
these cultural references provide the film with depth and richness, 
few critics have noticed their profusion and tried to explain their 
significance. Dialogue with cultural artifacts is another technique 
Sembene employs to encourage resistance, particularly resistance 
through art. 


CAMP DE THIAROYE: STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS 


The film is based on three structural elements: a narrative tension 
leading to the final massacre, a parallel between France and Ger- 
many reinforcing France’s guilt, and a strong opposition between 
Blacks and Whites. I argue that, although Sembene introduces 
this strong dichotomy, he criticizes it as well by way of a character 
(since, contrary to Diop’s play, in the movie there is at least one 
white man who takes the tivailleurs side) and by way of references 
to cultural documents. 


Opposition 


The very first scene, the infantrymen’s landing at the port of 
Dakar, sets up the conflict between the colonized Africans and 
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the white colonizers. Indeed, while black families remain silent 
because of their concern at the sight of their wounded relatives, 
the white families express their joy by shouting several times “Vive 
la France” (“Long live France”). For them, the return of troops 
means the liberation of France by de Gaulle, without the loss of 
loved ones. From the onset, there is a clear misunderstanding 
regarding France’s victory: it encourages French people’s sense of 
patriotism, whereas for Africans, it brings them grief. 

The division between Blacks and Whites is also visible in the 
housing conditions depicted. The isolated camp of Thiaroye, made 
up of primitive wooden barracks, is contrasted with the elegant 
houses in the wealthy neighborhoods of Dakar. There are no trees 
in the camp: the intense lighting of the setting evokes the unbear- 
able heat. In the city, on the contrary, trees-filled gardens give the 
white population an opportunity to escape the sun. The soldiers’ 
bareness contrasts with the colonizers’ indecent luxury. 

The film also presents the confrontation between two well- 
defined groups: on the one hand, the group of infantrymen, and 
on the other, the group of officers that, although small in number, 
holds the power and is driven to maintain it. The scenes where the 
repatriated soldiers are all gathered together are recurrent. Among 
themselves, and against the French officers, they demonstrate 
solidarity. As much as possible, each individual’s opinion is taken 
into account during group discussions where everybody is entitled 
to speak. The soldiers, who demonstrate a keen awareness of the 
situation, make wise decisions for the group, such as choosing a 
representative who will address the authorities. Except Sergeant 
Diatta, whose French is perfect, all speak broken French. Pidgin 
French is their Lingua franca. They would otherwise be unable 
to understand each other, since they all speak different native lan- 
guages. However, the difficulty of expressing themselves does not 
prevent them from promoting essential values such as equality and 
justice. 

All this contrasts with the depiction of the French officers. 
Their refined language appears to be pure veneer hiding their rac- 
ist colonial ideas and hypocritical behavior. Sembene contrasts the 
infantrymen, who speak French poorly but who maintain a strong 
sense of ethics, with the commanding officers, who speak perfect 
French but are morally bankrupt. 
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Parallel 


The film is built on a parallel between colonial France and Nazi 
Germany. Despite historical error and like Doumbi-Fakoly, Sem- 
bene uses a character, Pays, a concentration camp survivor, to draw 
a parallel between the Thiaroye camp and the Nazi camps. The 
watchtower Pays looks at and the barbed wire he touches remind 
him of the abuse he suffered during the war. In a way, Pays embod- 
ies the equation between France and Germany. Regarded as a mad- 
man, he is nevertheless the one who knows the truth and senses 
the dramatic turn of events. He is Thiaroye’s visionary who, at the 
end of the film, sees the arrival of the tanks. Like most prophets, 
however, he will unfortunately be ignored. 


Narrative Progression 


The repression of the mutiny was an act of extreme violence, exces- 
sive when one considers the appropriate nature of the claims. In 
Camp de Thiaroye, the exacerbation of this violence is represented 
through various means. One of them is the crescendo of violence, 
whether physical or moral. Repatriated soldiers are subjected to 
a series of humiliations: they are assigned a minimal amount of 
meat, refused a decent exchange rate, and their US uniforms are 
exchanged for colonial uniforms—which is a reminder of the sol- 
diers’ submissive condition. For when the infantrymen arrived on 
African soil, they were given American uniforms: the French army 
could not provide them with decent clothing and had to borrow 
clothes from the Allied forces. Later in the movie, the soldiers are 
forced to wear the colonial uniform, including the chechia, which 
symbolically maintains them in an inferior position. They protest 
against this humiliation. The authoritarian silence with which they 
are confronted then seems to announce the violence they will 
receive in response to their claim for justice. 

Physical violence escalates until it finally reaches a point of no 
return. The first image of the film sets the tone: the wounded and 
crippled soldiers returning from the European front are the vic- 
tims of the inhumane violence provoked by the war. Then direct 
and indirect violence particularly affect the character of Diatta, in 
two scenes that will later be analyzed in greater detail: one where 
he learns that his entire family was massacred during the village 
of Effok’s rebellion, and another scene where he is beaten by 
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American soldiers. Finally, the sudden arrival of tanks in the calm 
African night announces the incongruity of the violence deployed 
during the massacre, a scene that will be discussed later as well. 

Gradual but real, the violence toward the infantrymen is also 
represented symbolically. One scene in particular, depicting the kill- 
ing of sheep according to Muslim tradition, foreshadows the final 
massacre and confers to it the sacred rituals of sacrifice. The scene is 
particularly cruel, since spectators witness the cutting of the sheep’s 
neck, the flow of blood that spreads on the ground as well as the 
convulsive movements linked to the sheep’s agony. 

The disgust and repulsive feelings experienced during the 
sheep’s slaughter announce the intense emotions that the massa- 
cre of Thiaroye should evoke. Moreover, one may wonder to what 
extent this scene, because of the negative reaction it produces, sug- 
gests a critique of Islam. Sembene has never hidden his animosity 
toward colonialism, nor has he hidden the fact that he considered 
the spread of Islam in Africa as another kind of colonialism. His 
movie Ceddo is proof, among others, of this position. It there- 
fore would not be surprising if the sacrificial scene represented a 
criticism of Islam—even more so in the context of the massacre of 
Thiaroye, since, according to Echenberg, “conservative members 
of the Muslim hierarchy in Senegal supported the French repres- 
sion” (“Tragedy at Thiaroye” 121). The slaughter of the sheep 
certainly announces the massacre of the infantrymen, but it might 
also convey the idea that it was partly supported, or at least toler- 
ated, by the traditional Islamic leaders. 


DIALOGUE WITH HISTORY 


Most critical studies on Camp de Thiaroye have so far focused on 
two aspects: how the movie matches past reality, since it is based 
on historical events, and how the realistic filmic devices used by the 
director serve his ideological bias. These two trends are perfectly 
illustrated by Kenneth Harrow in the article, “Camp de Thiaroye: 
Who’s That Hiding in those Tanks, and How Come We Can’t 
See Their Faces?,” in which the critic accuses Sembene of hid- 
ing, in the scene representing the massacre, the historical fact that 
the repression of the (repatriated) tirailleurs sénégalats was partly 
perpetrated by other (stationed) tirailleurs. “The film sets up a 
dialectical opposition between oppressed blacks and oppressive 
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whites, that would have been vitiated by showing the identities of 
the soldiers in the tanks” (147). Harrow upholds that the system 
of binary oppositions underlying the movie is supported by Sem- 
bene’s realist techniques that, in the end, elude the complexity of 
the situation (151) and of promoting a nonambiguous and Mani- 
chean vision of what happened. 

Let us answer Harrow’s charges in two stages: first in general 
terms and then by considering the specific example that he dis- 
cusses. The first answer that can be made to Harrow is that when 
one reads Echenberg’s account (“Tragedy at Thiaroye”) and one 
watches Sembene’s movie, one is struck by the similarities between 
the two—which leads to the conclusion that Sembene did exten- 
sive research to document his movie. As far as historical movies 
are concerned, research is part of Sembene’s preparatory work, as 
he confirms himself in a statement about Emitaz: “Research is an 
absolute necessity for us”? (“An Interview with Ousmane Sem- 
béne by Sada Niang” 102). 

What follows is simply but a few examples where the filmed 
representation is consistent with the historical account. Both Ech- 
enberg and Sembene point out that the French authorities kept 
postponing the payment of the infantrymen’s demobilization 
bonuses: they promised to compensate them once the soldiers 
arrived on African soil but then found pretexts not to do so. In 
fact, the 1,280 infantrymen possessed significant amounts of 
money earned in the Frontstalags. under the Geneva conven- 
tion, the Germans had to pay minimal wages to forced workers. 
The French officers believed that the money had been obtained 
unlawfully—the stripping of dead bodies and allowances received 
from the Germans to destabilize the French Empire were both 
mentioned—and were even less eager to pay the soldiers their 
remaining allowances. In reality, France was experiencing financial 
difficulties and administrative chaos, but instead of recognizing it, 
the commanding officers chose to discriminate against African ex- 
POWs, whereas French ex-POWs were fully compensated. Both 
Echenberg and Sembene also insist on the infantrymen’s increased 
awareness and the sense of solidarity that emerged among them 
in Thiaroye. They were well aware of the sacrifices they made for 
the “motherland” and expected to be rewarded for it, if only with 
a just financial compensation. Their claim for back pay was only 
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part of a more generalized demand “for equal treatment for equal 
sacrifices” (Echenberg, “Tragedy at Thiaroye” 119). 

It is appropriate to wonder why critics—Harrow, but also 
Gugler, for instance—are rather inclined to note the director’s 
inconsistencies instead of underlining the work’s consistency— 
which seems to be more relevant since consistency characterizes 
the majority of the film. Moreover, the inconsistencies are always 
invoked as a proof of the director’s dishonesty, as if his unavowed, 
yet main purpose, was to lie and to mislead the audience and, as a 
corollary, as if critics—fortunately for the audience!—were defend- 
ers of the Truth, conceived here as the perfect (and idealistic) 
equation between past realities and artistic documents. These crit- 
ics’ attitude is demeaning not only toward the artist but toward 
the audience as well, who is believed to be so naive as to accept 
a movie as a straight depiction of reality. It actually sheds more 
light on the critics’ own flaws and misunderstandings than on the 
author and his intentions. 

To escape this sterile debate, it is important to admit that his- 
torians’ and artists’ roles and purposes are different. Whereas 
historians are concerned with a scientific description that best 
reflects a past reality (which may imply questioning archives or the 
work of their predecessors), such is certainly not the case for art- 
ists, who, as creators, are entitled to artistic license—even if they 
choose to depict past events. It would be irrelevant to reproach 
their modifying of reality and call it falsification. When their objec- 
tive is clearly to adhere, for the most part, to narratives provided 
by historians (who, by the way, may themselves be mistaken, since 
historiography is a work in constant progress), they obviously 
manifest a desire to provide an access to history that historiogra- 
phy or historical textbooks do not allow. 

In the case of Sembene Ousmane, whose first historical feature 
film was the 1971 Emztaz, focusing on past events that occurred in 
Africa meant “the appropriation of African history” (Gadjigo 34) 
by African people. As Gadjigo suggests, “When he [Sembene ] turns 
to the past, it is in order to interrogate it. He questions the stories 
being told and offers counterstories by telling them differently. 
Additionally, through the medium of film, Sembene humanizes 
the past. By bringing the viewer into the present of characters who 
belong to the past, the filmmaker reminds us that those men and 
women had an open future and that they left behind unfulfilled 
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dreams” (45). One of Sembene’s purposes was to make the past 
continue to be present in people’s lives. That is certainly one of the 
reasons why he chose cinema as a medium, since it gives a sense of 
immediacy with the situation and proximity with the characters. 

Let us now move to a close examination of the case of the tanks 
and the reason Sembene would have lied regarding the people 
who were in them. As critic David Murphy points out in an article 
that is partly an attempt to answer Harrow’s harsh criticism of 
Sembene, “the idea that Sembene’s binaristic thinking leads him 
to hide the fact that those who carried out the massacre were 
themselves Africans is deeply misleading: throughout the film, we 
are made aware that the camp is guarded by African soldiers who 
man the gates and the watchtowers” (“Fighting for the Home- 
land?” 65). Let us elaborate on this divide within the tirvailleurs 
corps itself, in considering first the historical viewpoint, then how 
it works in the movie. 

As Femi Okiremuete Shaka points out in “Vichy Dakar and 
the Other Story of Stewardship in Africa,” “the acrimony that is 
reflected in Camp de Thiaroye between those who fought for the 
liberation of France like the tzvailleurs and their commander, Cap- 
tain Raymond, and the French troops based in Dakar who initially 
honored the armistice and who refused to fight is born of the con- 
flicts between the supporters of General de Gaulle and those of the 
Vichy regime” (No pag.). 

Indeed, under the terms of the armistice that Pétain concluded 
with Germany, the French Empire was supposed to remain neutral 
during the war. The Vichy-appointed governor of West African 
territories, Pierre Boisson, was therefore hostile to de Gaulle and 
the Allies. Yet “the supporters of de Gaulle . . . continued sur- 
reptitiously to recruit troops in the region, employing agents in 
neighboring anglophone West African countries, despite Boisson’s 
objections and sabotage of their efforts,” affirms Shaka. 

Sembene’s movie, far from offering any simplistic and Mani- 
chean view of the situation, insists on several occasions on the 
frictions and conflicts that arose between those tivailleurs that 
came back from Europe and were marked by their various experi- 
ences of war, and those tzvailleurs who stayed in Dakar. Sembene 
distinguishes them by their uniforms. Repatriated soldiers wear 
American uniforms, which points to the poverty of the French 
army and government who could not even supply their troops 
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with the bare necessities, whereas the African soldiers who stayed 
in Africa wear the traditional uniform including the typical hat, 
the chechia. 

The first argument that arises between the repatriated and 
stationed soldiers is over food, and it occurs during a scene remi- 
niscent of Battleship Potemkin by Eisenstein, when the sailors 
refuse to eat rotten meat. While the repatriated infantrymen com- 
plain to the (stationed) cook about the quality of what is given to 
them—“even pigs would not eat it,”* says one of the complainers, 
and the others state that they received better treatment in Ger- 
man camps—and the fact that no meat is on the menu, the cook 
responds that he does his best considering what was supplied to 
him. He also lets them know about the strict hierarchy that gov- 
erns meat distribution, illustrating his words with gestures. For 
the Whites, a lot of meat (he shows his whole hand); for people 
of mixed race (“métisses”), less (he shows half of his hand); for the 
natives, very little (he shows a quarter of his hand); and for the 
tirailleurs, meat only once a week and a tiny little bit (he shows the 
tip of one of his fingers). 

Another scene reveals the tension between the two groups of 
tivailleurs. one repatriated infantryman teaches another one how 
to ride a bike when a stationed infantryman driving a truck almost 
knocks them over. The two yell curse words at the other, the former 
complaining that the driver did not pay enough attention and could 
have hurt them, while the driver mocks them for not being able to 
ride a bicycle. 

Finally, the event that more obviously shows the divide between 
the two groups occurs when the repatriated soldiers demand 
that the colonial authority pay their dues and allowances. The dis- 
cussion grows bitter and the officer in charge orders the soldiers 
to keep their guns pointed toward the mutineers. The image of a 
group of tirailleurs ready to shoot their peers is both powerful and 
shocking (see Figure 6.1). 

Obviously, Sembene did not intend to hide the troubling fact 
that Africans shot at and killed their African brothers: it suffices to 
“read” the movie more accurately. It is even possible to argue that 
this fact is displayed at the very beginning of the movie. Pays, the 
infantryman who lost his mind because he supposedly underwent 
Nazi persecution in a concentration camp, is the first one to “feel” 
and fear that the way he will be treated in this camp will resemble 
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Figure 6.1 = Tirailleurs sénégalais threatening their brothers in arms in Camp de 
Thiaroye by Sembene Ousmane 


the treatment he received in the German camp. This is shown in a 
powerful scene. Pays, wearing a Nazi helmet—he wears it as a tro- 
phy, as African warriors would wear belongings from their defeated 
enemies—is seen in a close-up shot that shows his full face, very 
expressive and moving. Then the camera shows his profile, and 
while his head is presented in the foreground, in the background a 
stationed sentry standing in the watchtower appears. Next, Pays’s 
picture dissolves with that of a Nazi soldier, wearing a helmet and 
watching the horizon with binoculars. The scene is accompanied 
by noises of submachine gunfire. In the scene that follows, archival 
pictures of prisoners who tried to escape from camps and were 
shot dead by German soldiers are inserted. The filmic technique, 
which consists in melting Pays’s and the sentry’s faces, announces 
that the stationed infantrymen will be instrumental in the coming 
oppression, a violence similar to the one committed by the Nazis. 

Instead of being Manichean, Sembene is a master of nuances 
and likes to complicate situations. For instance, at the end of the 
movie, when the repatriated infantrymen, holding General Dag- 
nan hostage, are about to “take” the camp, a stationed corporal, 
who should in principle be obedient to the colonial administration, 
prevents his soldiers from shooting the mutineers and orders his 
sentry to come down from the tower so that a repatriated infan- 
tryman can take his position and the camp fall completely under 
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their command. The corporal and the mutineer even shake hands. 
All these elements prove that Sembene intends to present the full 
range of ambiguities and complexities that arose from the colonial 
system. Moreover, he prevents us from judging people, preferring 
to emphasize how people can be “caught” in a situation that dam- 
ages both themselves and their fellow humans. 

In the end, one can conclude that it is not Sembene who mis- 
leads the audience but Harrow’s reading of the film—even more so 
that Harrow should have then exploited the argument of fidelity to 
reality more consistently and accurately than he did, by checking 
the so-called facts. Past reality itself is controversial. Some crit- 
ics argue that the French had “no tanks [at all] in West Africa in 
1944” (Echenberg qtd. by Gugler 73). However, according to 
Mabon, the mutiny was repressed by the use of “three compa- 
nies of natives, an American tank, two semi-tracked vehicles, three 
armored cars, two battalions of infantrymen, one squad of non- 
commissioned officers and French troopmen”* (“La tragédie de 
Thiaroye” 90; italics added). More recently—and this is therefore 
information that Harrow could not have had when he wrote his 
article—Mabon brought to light two testimonies claiming that no 
native soldiers actually shot at the repatriated soldiers, but only 
the Whites. This information—which certainly needs to be cross- 
checked before being considered historical fact—confirms that 
research for past truth is a never-ending process and should not be 
taken for granted. 

Other kinds of arguments can be put forward to explain why 
Sembene decided to represent the repression by showing tanks 
firing at night. First, intertextuality with Eisenstein’s Battleship 
Potemkin is not to be excluded, as Sembene was trained in Rus- 
sia and both movies deal with mutiny against oppressive officers. 
As the two pictures selected from the movies show, images of 
the tanks used by the colonial power (Figure 6.2) evoke images 
of the canons used by the ship’s mutineers (Figure 6.3). Sembene 
therefore establishes an artistic filiation between his film and the 
Russian master’s. Despite the differences in the movie plots, 
the two scenes engage in a dialogue, highlighting a “reverse” 
reality, since in the case of Thiaroye, the oppressors have tanks, 
whereas the mutineers possess, as it were, no weapons—which rep- 
resents the unbalanced nature of the situation. 
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Figure 6.2. Tanks firing at mutineers in Camp de Thiaroye by Sembene Ousmane 


Figure 6.3 Mutineers’ canons ready to fire in Battleship Potemkin by Sergei 
Eisenstein 


Second, the symbolic aspect of the scene has to be taken into 
account. Noisy tanks that break the silence of the night is an 
impressive image representing the violence and disproportionate 
colonial response to legitimate demands. Using the tank as a sym- 
bol of excess, Sembene also presents colonial violence as similar to 
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the violence deployed by an invading army, such as the German 
army that invaded France four or five years prior to the events at 
Thiaroye. Finally, focusing on the killing machines, instead of the 
men inside them, underscores the dehumanization process at work 
in the colonial system as well as in wartime. 

In the movie, the tanks are used less as elements of reality than 
as symbols. As David Murphy points out concerning Sembene’s 
movies, “Although the primary register of his films is often one of 
closely observed realism, they often contain symbolic, non-realistic 
or non-linear sequences . . . Sembene’s notion of realism is not, 
as is often argued, governed by a naturalistic sense of verisimili- 
tude; on the contrary, his work is deeply informed by the Brechtian 
notion of realism as the deployment of form in the fashion that is 
most effective in revealing the fundamental reality of a situation” 
(“Fighting for the Homeland?” 66). In the end, Sembene’s use of 
realist techniques misleads whomever wants to be misled. No seri- 
ous scholar would uphold that realism provides the audience with 
a direct, univocal, and unproblematic access to reality. Structuralist 
studies—which were for the most part based on nineteenth-century 
realist texts—have demonstrated that realism rests on the illusion 
of reality. That cinema is even more illusory is something certainly 
true and a fact of which Sembene must have been well aware. 


DIALOGUE WITH CULTURAL DOCUMENTS 


Exploring the references to various cultural documents in Sem- 
bene’s Camp de Tiiaroye is the most appropriate way of dem- 
onstrating that Sembene’s work, far from being Manichean and 
representing a binary vision of the world, accentuates the com- 
plexities and ambiguities of the issues tackled in the movie, such 
as colonialism, racism, and communism. By focusing on cultural 
references, I agree with scholar Robert Stam’s research statement, 
valid not only regarding the process of novels’ adaptation—Stam’s 
research interests—but more generally concerning the making 
of historical fiction: “Our statements about films based on nov- 
els or other sources need to be less moralistic . . . more rooted 
in contextual and intertextual history. Above all, we need to be 
less concerned with inchoate notions of ‘fidelity’ and to give more 
attention to dialogical responses to readings, critiques, interpreta- 
tions, and rewritings of prior material. If we can do all these things, 
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we will produce a criticism that not only takes into account, but 
also welcomes, the differences among the media” (75-76). 

In Palimpsestes: La Littérature au second degré (Palimpsests: 
Literature in the Second Degree), Gérard Genette defines “inter- 
textuality” as the “relationship of co-presence between two or 
several texts, i.e... . most of the times . . . the effective presence 
of one text in another”® (8). It is necessary here to extend the 
notion of text so that it includes other kinds of cultural artifacts, 
such as movies, songs, music, and literary works. The underlying 
justification is that all cultural documents need to be deciphered 
and interpreted: as such, they function as “texts.” Genette (8) sug- 
gests the existence of three types of intertextuality: “quotation” 
(“citation”), “plagiarism” (“plagiat”’), and “allusion” (“allu- 
sion”). In Camp de Tinaroye, there are numerous quotations and 
allusions. The two types differ from one another in that the first is 
explicit whereas the second is implicit. An allusion is an “utterance 
whose full understanding requires the perception of a relationship 
between the utterance itself and another one to which the first 
utterance necessarily reflects some of its inflections, otherwise it 
would not be receivable”® (8). Allusions are more subtle and dif- 
ficult to perceive in that they depend highly on the readers’ level 
of cultural knowledge. Yet if allusions are not detected, and quota- 
tions and allusions are not interpreted, it does not mean that the 
text or the movie is not understood, it just means that one dimen- 
sion of understanding is lost. As literary theorist Michael Riffaterre 
points out, “linear reading” (“lecture linéaire”; qtd. in Genette 
8-9) produces meaning whereas intertextuality produces “signifi- 
cance” (“signifiance” )—that is, a network or layering of meanings. 

In the following pages, some cultural references mentioned in 
Camp de Thiaroye are examined much closely in order to bring out 
the twofold role they take on in the film. They first participate in 
a “linear reading.” As such, they function as elements of the story 
they contribute to the unfolding of, accentuating the initial mean- 
ing of a scene. For example, Albinoni’s Adagzo is used to create a 
particular emotional atmosphere in the scene where sergeant Dia- 
tta writes to his wife. Cultural references have an additional role 
that lies in their “significance,” a second-degree dimension. They 
“open”—as Umberto Eco would put it (The Open Work)—the 
text, the film, or the painting to the audience’s interpretation. For 
instance, the Adagio establishes a rich dialogue between Sembene’s 
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movie and Peter Weir’s Gallipoli, an antiwar movie. The cultural 
elements selected in the following sections have been grouped in 
three separate convenient categories: African culture, popular cul- 
ture, and high culture. However, they all have in common is that 
they resist prevailing hegemonic discourses and accentuate the 
complexity of Sembene’s vision of the world. 


African Culture 


Focusing on cultural references to documents, movies, plays, lit- 
erature, and music produced by African artists or by artists from 
the African diaspora, the following pages explore the richness they 
bring to the meaning of Camp de Thiaroye. 


The Massacre of Effok, Le Temps de Tamango, and Emitai 

In Camp de Thiaroye, the massacre of Effok—the village Sergeant 
Diatta comes from—refers to the killing of villagers from Effok— 
including Diatta’s own parents—who were massacred because they 
refused to hand over their rice harvest to support the war effort. 
It is mentioned twice in the movie: in a conversation, which will 
be discussed later, between Diatta and Raymond regarding colo- 
nization, and when Diatta’s family comes to the camp to let him 
know the circumstances of his parents’ death. Yet the massacre is 
not just a narrated event: because it affects a character personally, 
it becomes a significant element in the story. One may argue that 
it certainly influenced Diatta in making the radical decision to take 
the infantrymen’s side, whereas the sergeant had been hitherto the 
embodiment of balance, evident even in his musical tastes, which 
embrace both classical music and nascent jazz. Effok is the decid- 
ing factor: it acts as an amplifier and as an omen of the situation 
in Thiaroye. 

By connecting the two events, Sembene uses a technical device 
similar to the one exploited by Diop.” Obviously, Sembene as 
well as Diop wanted to build a history of African resistance that 
went together with a history of French atrocities. In Le Temps de 
Tamango by Diop, two characters, the writer N’Dongo and the 
filmmaker Mahécor, have some similarities with real-life Diop 
and Sembene. The former character does indeed write a play on 
Thiaroye while the latter intends to make a film out of it (29). 
There are some elements of truth concerning the collaboration 
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between Sembene and Diop: “For the record, it should be noted 
that before finding its way to Sembene’s hands, the project of a 
film on Thiaroye was initiated by Ben Diogaye Béye and Boris 
Diop, whose script Thiaroye 44 was financed by the SNPC but 
not filmed” (Gadjigo 43). What is enlightening, however, is less 
the connection with reality than the discussion arising between the 
characters of the novel regarding the link between history, art, and 
the audience. 

For Mahécor, the main purpose of the movie is to encourage 
people to keep the massacre in mind forever (62). The first step 
in accomplishing this didactic goal is, according to Mahécor, to 
“gather a maximum of facts”* (62). Kaba, a friend of his, disagrees 
and suggests that “from some basic data, one can achieve an effi- 
cient work. Essentially, one has to actualize the events. Never mind 
the number of infantrymen that were assassinated in Thiaroye. The 
eighty thousand dead of Madagascar show with evidence that what 
matters is the logic of a system: one shoots at everything which 
moves. To scare people. Because people are scared”? (63). This 
discussion brings grist to the mill of the previous debate concern- 
ing Sembene’s respect of historical facts and his use of realistic 
techniques. It illustrates the contradictory forces—embodied in 
the novel by the two characters’ opinions—at work when creat- 
ing or interpreting cultural documents based on historical facts. 
Kaba’s viewpoint is that artists are able to neglect facts provided 
that they “reveal . . . the fundamental reality of a situation” (Mur- 
phy, “Fighting for the Homeland?” 66). 

Despite the similarity of the connection between the two mas- 
sacres and the violent nature of the events, Diop and Sembene’s 
representations differ slightly: Diop’s Sanankoro rebellion took 
place in 1940 and was caused by the conscription whereas Sem- 
bene’s Effok took place in 1942 and was a reaction against the 
requisitioning of rice imposed by the Vichy government. In both 
cases, the choice of date is significant in that it contrasts massacres 
of civilians taking place under the Vichy administration—Sanakoro 
or Effok—with another massacre against virtually unarmed sol- 
diers under de Gaulle—Thiaroye. The differences are meant to 
emphasize the similarity: “Sembene seeks explicitly to represent 
what he views as the fundamental continuity in colonial practice,” 
states Murphy (59), or as Sembene himself put it, “There is no 
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difference between Pétain and de Gaulle” (Interview with Michael 
Demabrow and Klaus Troller 4). 

Sembene is willing to create a dialogue between his film and 
not only cultural documents produced by others but also his own 
productions. In referring to Effok, Sembene connects Camp de 
Thiaroye with his first historical movie, Emitaz, as if they were “two 
chapters in the same tragic and shameful saga” (Downing 194). 
For Sembene, it was important to make people aware of a tradition 
of African resistance against colonialism. He even had plans for an 
ambitious historical film “about nineteenth-century resistance to 
French colonial imperialism in West Africa. It was so important 
to Sembene that he once declared: ‘If I die without finishing 
Samori, you may write that I have failed my career’ (quoted by 
Diop, personal interview)” (Gadjigo 33). Sembene has certainly 
not failed in his career if what mattered was the affirmation of Afri- 
can peoples’ potential for resistance. 

Indeed, many of his movies, if not all, deal with this topic: from 
the earliest, like Ceddo, in which he represented the Ceddo tribe’s 
resistance against Islamization in the seventeenth century, to the 
latest, Moolaadé, that denounces the tradition of female genital 
mutilation. In fact, reviving the resistance tradition was crucial 
for Sembene in that it carried the hope of getting rid of neocolo- 
nialism: “For the struggle against neocolonialism, it is possible to 
reactualize all these scattered and little-known battles” (“Interview 
with Noureddine Ghali” 42). In that perspective, Sembene’s ref- 
erence to his own movies is meant to reinforce his entire work’s 
cohesiveness. Moreover, because his own films have been censored 
many times—although Camp de Thiaroye won the Jury’s Spe- 
cial Prize at the Venice festival, it was censored in France when 
released—Sembene’s work takes on an aura of resistance. 


Charlie Parker’s Music, African (American) and Diaspora Cultures 

Because he was wearing an American uniform, Diatta was taken 
by the American Military Police for an American soldier who was 
not wearing the regular uniform.'° Subsequently, he was captured 
and beaten up: the soldiers broke one of his arms. After negotia- 
tions undertaken by the French officers, forced to do so because 
the other infantrymen had kidnapped an American soldier in soli- 
darity, Diatta was finally released. The African American soldier 
who took part in the beating of Diatta is the only one to come to 
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the camp and apologize to Diatta for his mistake. Diatta forgives 
him. He then plays a record by Charlie Parker on his gramophone. 
While the music is playing, they discuss the works of major black 
poets, writers, and thinkers such as Marcus Garvey and Langston 
Hughes. The American soldier is amazed by Diatta’s knowledge 
and culture and comes to the conclusion that Diatta has “a lot 
of luck,” in comparison with the “Negroes” in Detroit, where he 
comes from, who are destined to work in car factories. The only 
way for the African American soldier to escape his fate was to enlist 
in the Allied forces, in the hopes of discovering the world. 

Since the music by Parker is played during the entire scene, it 
acts as a symbol of harmony and understanding between black 
people around the world. The music creates a bond between the 
two men. The choice of Parker’s music is particularly salient, since 
it is known as fusing jazz with other musical styles, a path later fol- 
lowed by others.'! The writers mentioned in the conversation are 
equally significant. Marcus Garvey”? (1887-1940), from Jamaica, 
was the founder of a famous pan-Africanist movement—namely, 
Garveyism. He believed that the union between black people across 
the world would lead to an improvement of their conditions. His 
ideas were implemented by the creation of the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association, which promoted the development of 
Liberia as the “Promised land” where victims of the diaspora could 
go back and settle down. 

Langston Hughes!* (1902-67), mentioned by Diatta, is another 
important figure. He was one of the first African American poets 
to assert and be proud of his “blackness.” In a poem published in 
The Nation in 1926, considered his manifesto, “The Negro Artist 
and the Racial Mountain,” he encouraged black writers to get rid 
of the need, conscious or unconscious, for Whites’ approval and to 
develop pride and confidence in their black sensitivity. Hughes had 
a decisive influence on the Negritude movement of the 1930s that 
developed in the face of French colonialism. In the context of the 
movie, it is also relevant to note that Hughes initially disapproved 
of African American soldiers’ involvement in World War II. For 
him, it was quite ironic to ask these soldiers to fight Nazism and 
its racial policies when Jim Crow discriminatory laws’* were still 
standard practice in the American army. Later, however, Hughes 
thought that the participation in the conflict could actually be 
an argument to change living conditions at home. This echoes 
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Sembene’s plea: that the infantrymen’s involvement in the war 
should have led to a reassessment of their colonial status. 

References to pan-Africanist thinkers and believers and the 
apparent communion that unites Diatta and the American soldier’® 
while they listen to Parker’s music do not necessarily indicate, as 
Kenneth Harrow upholds, that “their single point of identity, their 
race, suffice[s] to join them in an uncomplicated fashion” (150). 
Instead of presenting pan-Africanism as “unproblematic” (150), 
Sembene points to the limits of this idea. First, he does so dia- 
chronically, by confronting the ideals of yesterday—1944, when 
the diegesis takes place—to the reality of 1987 Africa, the time the 
movie was released. The African audience of the 1980s knew, for 
instance, that the dream of the “Promised Land” in Liberia was 
definitely lost. The 1980 military coup in Liberia blatantly revealed 
the gulf that existed between the native groups and American set- 
tlers, since the former killed the President of Liberia, William R. 
Tolbert, to install Samuel Kanyon Doe as the first head of state 
who was not a member of the Americo-Liberian elite.’° In the 
1980s and the following decades, the names of Garvey and Hughes 
convey not only the dreams of a generation but also, and maybe 
above all, its ashes. 

Sembene also problematizes a supposedly immediate racial 
understanding in a synchronic way. He does so by showing two 
men who, despite their shared enjoyment in listening to Parker’s 
music, cannot really understand the situation in which the other 
lives. The American soldier finds Diatta’s life enviable, compared 
to his own fate that he shares with his black brothers in Detroit. 
Again, this comment is quite ironic when one knows that Diatta 
will be one of the victims of the massacre. Claiming that “elision 
of complexity and mixed cases makes Camp de Thiaroye too easy to 
digest” (Harrow 150) is certainly proof of critics’ failure or inabil- 
ity to read between the lines and between the spaces that Sembene 
left purposely open. The cracks that exist between the time of the 
story and the time of the viewing, between the characters’ and 
the audience’s knowledge, are particularly favorable to creating a 
surplus of meaning, questioning the characters’ beliefs and opin- 
ions, and reflecting on the complexity of issues and their correlated 
complex answers. 
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Popular Culture 


In his film, Sembene draws on popular music and songs. In terms 
of content, the use of popular culture tends to confirm the film- 
maker’s desire to make his work available to a wider audience 
instead of restricting it to a privileged intellectual audience, whom 
he does not however reject. The French songs “En passant par la 
Lorraine” (“Passing through Lorraine”) and “Que reste-t-il de nos 
amours?” (“What Remains of Our Love?”) and the German one 
“Tih Marlene” are now analyzed to bring out the various and rich 
connotations they convey. 


“En passant par la Lorraine” 

This song is the first popular and children’s song played in the 
movie. The song belongs to, and represents, French heritage. 
In the film, it is not sung but played by the military orchestra, 
after they have played military tunes. The orchestra, made up of 
black military musicians, stationed tzrailleurs wearing the chechia, 
welcomes the repatriated tivailleurs as they land in Dakar, part 
of French territory. Playing the song is meant to associate West 
African land with the Lorraine region. The history of the song 
is worth mentioning, because it echoes the situation depicted in 
the movie. According to Histoire de la chanson francaise (History 
of French Songs, 1998), the song (melody and lyrics) dates back 
to the sixteenth century and originated in the region of Brittany. 
Yet it was significantly modified during the Third Republic (more 
precisely in 1885) when the government, implementing the pub- 
lic school service, wanted to have a repertoire of songs for chil- 
dren at its disposal. The original “En men revenant de Rennes” 
(“On My Way Back from Rennes”) then became “En passant par 
la Lorraine” (“Passing through Lorraine”). Lorraine was at that 
time, and until the 1919 Versailles Treaty, a region that France 
had lost to Prussia in 1871. The song therefore had a strong patri- 
otic connotation: “No French people could then sing this refrain 
without thinking about the lost province, the shame of the 1870 
defeat, and the revenge that was already being prepared”!® (Dune- 
ton and Bigot). 

Using the song to welcome African soldiers who fought for 
France is a means of linking the colonial territory of West Africa to 
the lost, and recovered, Lorraine: West Africa is finally freed from 
Vichy and German influence and France’s territory is reunited 
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again under one ruler, de Gaulle. When the orchestra starts to play 
the song, the movie only displays an African crowd: the military 
musicians playing and the families of the repatriated soldiers. In 
the next scene, the spectators do not see the crowd any longer. 
Yet they hear not only the music played by the military orchestra 
but also “Vive la France. Vive la victoire. Vive de Gaulle” (“Long 
live France. Long live Victory. Long live de Gaulle”). The standard 
French in which these words are pronounced suggest that they 
are spoken by colonizers. The song assumes a role similar to the 
one it endorsed during the Third Republic—which encouraged 
the expansion of colonization: it is meant to reinforce the sense of 
national cohesion and to inspire patriotic fervor during times when 
France was weakened. 

Yet, because the song is played by black soldiers and in overseas 
territories, far away from France, it questions even more the beliefs 
that form the basis of any nation building: what does it mean to 
belong to France, and to be patriotic, for natives of Africa? Does it 
only mean to be drafted into the army and probably killed for the 
fatherland, or does it include the possibility of becoming French 
citizens? What exactly is “Frenchness”? Can it be “exported” to 
foreign territories? Is it a condition or a feeling that African soldiers 
could have experienced, having fought for France? Will that ever 
be compatible with the feeling of belonging to another commu- 
nity? Including the song in the movie raises a number of questions, 
mainly because the song and what it represents cannot help but 
cause an effect of “strangeness.” It confronts the audience with 
the inconsistencies of the colonial situation and nation building. 
“Que reste-t-il de nos amours?”!? 

Another song that certainly symbolizes “Frenchness” is the song 
by Charles Trénet, “Que reste-t-il de nos amours?” (“What Remains 
of Our Love?”). The song was released in 1942 and was a hit, 
like most songs by Trénet.?° Trénet continued in show-business 
during the German occupation of Paris. During those times, he 
also started a career in cinema, playing in movies by Jacques Pré- 
vert. He continued to have success in Paris and in France, where 
songs like “Espoir” (“Hope”) or “Douce France” (“Sweet France”) 
seemed to have brought some consolation to the French popula- 
tion. Later, the song “Que reste-t-il de nos amours?? was extensively 
used by Truffaut in his 1968 movie, Baisers volés (Stolen Kisses), 
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whose title refers to the lyrics: “stolen kisses, shifting dreams, what 
is left from all this?”?! The film is the sequel of Antoine Doinel’s 
life, the main character in Les Quatre Cents Coups (The Four Hun- 
dreds Blows). The movie deals with the beginning and the end of 
Antoine’s relationship with Christine. It is a romance whose end is 
announced from the outset with the song by Trénet. Yet Truffaut 
manages to transform the song into a joyous motif. The song is 
itself ambiguous, since the sad lyrics, dealing with a couple’s break 
up, are disconnected from the light and happy tone of the melody. 
It is worth mentioning that the historical background of Baisers 
volés is de Gaulle’s France during the 1968 students’ demonstra- 
tions: in the movie, a protest is shown on the television screen. 

Sembene’s choice of the song is certainly not innocent: with 
its light, not to say comical tone, it could refer to the end of the 
(“love”) relationship between France and its empire. It is played 
twice in the film, the first time as if it announced the beginning of 
the end of the empire. The second time, it confirms the split. In 
the first scene in which the song is played, an area of Dakar that 
resembles an affluent neighborhood of Paris, or any other French 
city, is presented. The houses are luxurious, the trees are in bloom, 
and the only people in the street are white wealthy people arriving 
to a party held in one of the beautiful houses. Except for the black 
newspaper seller who runs in the street shouting “Paris- Dakar,” 
it is difficult to infer that this neighborhood is actually located 
in Dakar. As the song is played, the spectators realize that in this 
context, the “love” mentioned in the song must refer to France’s 
“love” for its colony. Yet what Sembene films of the colony is not 
its population, not even its “exotic” landscapes, but a place that, 
although situated overseas, looks exactly like a French city. “Love” 
here is perverse, since it has the connotations of possession, impo- 
sition, and exclusion. Contemporary to the events, the song by 
Trénet certainly captures the climate in the aftermath of war. The 
song allows the French population to escape current political con- 
cerns and to take refuge in easy entertainment: what was valid for 
metropolitan France during the occupation is also valid, with a 
time lag, for the French living overseas, in the colonies. 

The second time the song is heard, it is played on the radio 
in a bar where officers usually have a drink. This time, they go 
to the bar after an important meeting: General Dagnan has asked 
all the officers in charge at the camp of Thiaroye to come and 
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give their opinions on the infantrymen’s demands. Only Captain 
Raymond, who was responsible for the infantrymen back in France 
and who consequently knows them very well, takes their side. Not 
only does he support their fair claims in the name of justice; he 
also quells all arguments presented by other officers who believe 
it is unnecessary to pay the infantrymen, either because France, 
in the aftermath of war, is undergoing economic austerity, or on 
the pretext that the soldiers could not spend the money in their 
remote villages anyway. Although the meeting is held in an advi- 
sory capacity, we understand that Captain Raymond’s plea will not 
be heard and that, on the contrary, severe punishment awaits the 
rebellious soldiers. 

After the meeting, all the officers go to the bar, where the song 
by Trénet is playing. Although Raymond is the first to arrive and 
to sit at a table with other chairs available, everybody avoids him. 
He is left alone while the other officers settle down outside, dis- 
cussing the meeting and accusing Raymond of being a communist 
whose purpose is to destabilize the empire. Whereas there have 
been tensions between Raymond and the other officers through- 
out the movie, the song now represents the ideological gap that 
now separates the defender of the infantrymen’s cause on the one 
side and their adversaries on the other. The two parties’ positions 
have become so radical that dialogue is no longer possible, a situa- 
tion symbolized by Raymond closing the window that had enabled 
him to hear the other officers’ conversation. The song may also 
represent the disappointment and bitterness that Raymond experi- 
ences toward the military administration and the way he managed 
conflicts: for him, something is now broken; he is disillusioned. 
Of course, the song also announces the end of French domination 
over overseas territories. 

The song is in fact ambiguous: the lyrics deal with the remains 
of a love affair, whereas the refrain is rather sparkling. Truffaut 
exploited this duality to lend his movie a happy tone. This is the 
case for Sembene’s movie as well. After all, the end of the French 
Empire leads to independence for the colonies. The song therefore 
has an ironic tone, underlined by the light melody. What appears 
to be a disaster for the French is actually good news for the natives, 
whose point of view is never taken into account in the two scenes 
in which the song is played. The song only gives access to the 
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French perspective on the colonial situation and thus contributes 
to our understanding of colonization as a “one-way love affair.” 

To compare colonization to a love affair and symbolize its end 
by a popular song is in itself a humorous strategy. As Michael Riffa- 
terre points out, the amusement caused by humor is due to a “gap 
between an amusing form and non-amusing content (neutral, 
serious, even tragic), or between an unusual form and a content 
which, in its usage, excludes the oddities of expression””* (164). 
Humor here comes from the confrontation between a serious con- 
tent, colonization, and a form, the song, that does not reflect the 
seriousness of the situation. 

Since Truffaut used the song extensively, Sembene’s use may 
also allude to Truffaut’s movie. Although apparently primarily 
focused on the male character’s love affairs, Truffaut’s movie also 
refers to his difficulty in finding himself personally during the trou- 
bled 1968 sociopolitical context. The film refers to controversial 
times, under de Gaulle’s leadership. It would not be unreasonable 
to think that Sembene’s use of the song is also a criticism of de 
Gaulle in order to break the myth that erected him as France’s sav- 
ior and the colonies’ liberator. Sembene dares to present another 
facet of the general, like that which made him hush up the mas- 
sacre of Thiaroye. In Emztaz, he already suggested the continuity 
of colonial violence from Vichy to de Gaulle, in a scene where the 
picture of de Gaulle is replaced by Pétain’s. With humor, playing 
the role of a tirailleur (who he really was at some point of his life), 
Sembene questions the logic of the French during World War II, 
who technically replaced a seven-star marshal for a two-star general 
at the head of the nation. 

The image of de Gaulle as “the liberator, the healer of the 
wounds caused by the pro-Nazi Maréchal Pétain, and the father 
of African independence” (Gadjigo 41) is also explicitly contested 
in Camp de Thiaroye. Part of a dialogue between Diatta, the black 
sergeant, and the white captain Raymond revolves around the sim- 
ilarities between the Nazi and colonial armies. Whereas Raymond 
upholds that such a comparison is not appropriate and even exag- 
gerated, Diatta is convinced that the massacre that took place in 
Effok under the Vichy administration could well have been carried 
out under de Gaulle. At the end of the movie, Diatta’s words will 
prove to be true. The dialogue allows Sembene to kill two birds 
with one stone: he denounces the colonial system, as intrinsically 
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perverse, while suggesting that a more nuanced depiction of de 
Gaulle must be provided, as decolonization did not proceed with- 
out moments of violence and sometimes went hand in hand with 
the neocolonization of Africa. 


“Lah Marlenes 

“Tih Marlene,” a poem originally written by schoolteacher Hans 
Leip in 1915, owes its popularity as an antiwar song not only to 
its lyrics but also to the history of its reception.** It recounts a 
soldier longing for his beloved, Lili Marlene, whose love provides 
him with the courage to accomplish his fighting mission. Because 
records were scarce, Radio Belgrade, which could be received 
throughout Europe and the Mediterranean, played the song often. 
The song ended up being censored by the Nazi regime. However, 
because the radio station received, from both German and Axis 
soldiers, a lot of requests to play the song again, they decided to 
broadcast it every evening at 9:55 p.m. It is said that sometimes 
hostilities would stop while the song was playing. 

There exist numerous versions of this song. One of them is 
called the D-Day Dodgers’ song:** the Allied forces in Italy made 
up their own lyrics and adapted them to the original tune. This 
version was inspired by Nancy Astor’s words. A member of the 
British Parliament, Astor nicknamed Allied servicemen on the Ital- 
ian front the “D-Day dodgers,” referring to the fact that by serving 
in Italy, those soldiers had avoided the invasion of Normandy, and 
the major combats that took place in the Northwest of Europe. 
She supposedly did so thinking it was a compliment, as the name 
“Desert Rats” was in 1942. Since a lot of African soldiers fought 
with the Free French forces during the Italian campaign, the song 
may well be a nod by Sembene to African ex-servicemen serving in 
Italy alongside the Allied forces. The recurring use of the song is a 
reminder of African troops’ participation in World War II. 

The song is never actually sung in the movie, but the melody 
gives a rhythm to it: the audience ends up anticipating the type of 
situations that will be depicted when the song is played. Instead 
of conveying an antiwar tone, the song signifies tensions and con- 
flicting situations. The first time an infantryman plays the song 
with harmonica, another infantryman, Gabon, runs to the camp to 
inform the others that he just saw, in town and in broad daylight, 
Sergeant Diatta being “kidnapped” by American soldiers. The 
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third time (the second time will be discussed in the next paragraph) 
the song is heard is in the scene where the stationed infantrymen 
have their guns pointed at the repatriated infantrymen who just 
demanded that their money be exchanged at the regular rate. 
The fourth and last time the music is heard is after General Dag- 
nan, who was held hostage by the infantrymen in their barracks, 
promises them that he will go to Dakar and ask the authorities to 
treat the men fairly. He gives his word that they would be paid 
immediately and their money exchanged at a fair rate. Yet Pays, 
the insane infantryman, does not trust the general. The tension 
of this scene—which announces the coming drama—is conveyed 
by the song. 

Only once, when played the second time, is the melody associ- 
ated with a peaceful event. This exception deserves to be identified 
and interpreted. The scene is the conclusive part of what could be 
called the “Diatta affair.” Since the American soldiers have given 
sergeant Diatta a hard time, a group of infantrymen decides, as 
revenge, to kidnap an American soldier in return. Diatta has come 
back and the American soldier is released. A discussion follows 
between Diatta and the infantrymen who organized the kidnap- 
ping. One of them tells Diatta how happy they all are that he is 
back, safe and sound. Another one says, mockingly, that they finally 
are all, himself included, a bunch of idiots, considering that they 
captured a white soldier to avenge their black sergeant and friend. 
One of the other infantrymen argues that these words are racist: a 
soldier is a soldier, whether he is white or black. To conclude the 
discussion, a fourth infantrymen states: “Him talk” (“Luz parler”), 
meaning that he agreed on what the other just said. They all end up 
laughing. Then “Lili Marlene” is played as the soundtrack while 
Diatta places the Nazi helmet, Pays’s war trophy, on Pays’s head. 
The scene has a moving tone, since Pays, in close-up, is about to 
cry. Finally, all the men leave so that Diatta can rest. 

The scene is one of the few where a small group of infantrymen 
are at peace and relax. They simply enjoy being together, they joy- 
ously converse, and there is no tension at all. Moreover, the scene 
is crucial in that, despite their lack of French-language skills (they 
speak a pidgin French), they are able to formulate a simple and 
yet powerful thought: the world will be free of racism only when 
people are able to think about situations without referring to race 
as the significant element. The Nazi helmet and the song, which 
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was famous during the war, tend to intensify the message, since 
they act as indices proving that the world is not yet ready for such 
an idea. Yet, for the first time, the song also signifies a moment of 
appeasement, like the ceasefires the soldiers in Europe respected 
before an impending battle. 

In the movie, the song is often played on the harmonica. This 
instrument is often used in the movie, sometimes introducing a 
Western movie type of music, like the scores by Ennio Morricone. 
This kind of music, at times played with other instruments, such as 
the trumpet, is heard repeatedly in Camp de Tiiaroye, played with 
significance. There are at least two nonexclusive interpretations of 
this recurring musical theme. First, given the topic of the movie, 
it can be understood as an implicit criticism of the United States 
and their merciless and bloody expansion across the American 
continent. Second, Sembene probably uses the music to signify 
the American presence in West Africa and the threat that it con- 
stituted at the time for the French colonial empire. According to 
Echenberg, “it was held that the Americans coveted France’s West 
African empire” (“Tragedy at Thiaroye” 119-20). This fear echoes 
the comments an American officer makes to Diatta in the movie: 
“Those French are crazy. They have lost their empire,” words to 
which Diatta seems to agree by smiling, but that he does not find 
useful to translate to Captain Labrousse: “Nothing important” 
(“Rien d’important”), he answers to Labrousse when the officer 
asks him to translate. Sembene has translated the French’s fear of 
losing their West African territories to the United States by subtly 
distilling a soundtrack similar to the one present in movies describ- 
ing the conquest of the American West. 


High Culture 


References to the Adagio by Albinoni, Gallipoli by Peter Weir, Le 
Corbeau (The Raven) by Henri-Georges Clouzot, and to French 
writers belonging to the resistance network, such as Vercors and 
Aragon, contribute to the complexity of Camp de Tinaroye, a film 
that raises more questions than it answers. 


From the Adagio by Albinoni to Gallipoli by Peter Weir 
After the discussion between Diatta and the American soldier, Dia- 
tta writes to his wife while listening to Albinoni’s Adagio. The 
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scene contributes to Diatta’s depiction as a “music lover” (“mélo- 
mane”), as the lieutenant had depicted him, to which Captain 
Labrousse had sarcastically replied, “A music lover! Now, I have 
seen everything,””° emphasizing his perceived impossibility that an 
African could appreciate “great music” (“de la grande musique”). 
This scene reveals Diatta’s alienation. As Brian Goldfarb notices, 
Diatta symbolizes the perfect outcome of an assimilation process 
within the military system: “As an exemplary product of the het- 
erogeneous pedagogical/disciplinary mechanisms of cultural, edu- 
cational and military institutions, he occupies the pinnacle of the 
assimilationist hierarchy among colonized subjects” (16). Yet Dia- 
tta also represents the failure of the assimilationist ideology. His 
character reveals how the structure and ideology of colonialism 
not only affect but also deeply disturb individuals at a psychologi- 
cal level?” Mocked by his intellectually inferior commanding offi- 
cers, misunderstood by his brothers of race (as we noticed earlier), 
rejected by his family who does not understand why he married a 
white woman—that is, a woman who belongs to the community 
of people who massacred Diatta’s own family**—he is profoundly 
isolated and alienated. 

The scene in which he writes to his wife stresses his alienation 
at the most intimate level, in the relationship with his beloved. 
Scholar John D. H. Downing has noticed the following: 


We see him writing to his wife, telling her only as one element in a 
whole list of events that his parents had both died while he was away— 
not that they had been shot down like dogs by order of the French 
army. We are left to wonder whether he is gradually distancing himself 
from her, since he cannot seemingly express horror and grief and anger 
at their loss, or whether the information is still only gradually penetrat- 
ing and challenging the carapace of Frenchness that has been overlaid 
on him during his previous years of university education and military 
service. (199) 


It is not only the telling of his parents’ death that sounds distant 
but the entire letter, whose writing sounds discordant, out of tune, 
even fake, like these final words that conclude the letter: “I love 
you, not for your body, but for the fullness you put in my body. It 
is a very sad letter for a very big love.”” 

While he is writing, in order “to be with you [his wife] better 
and to be together,”*° Diatta plays the Adagio by Albinoni, the 
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couple’s favorite piece of music. Because Diatta shows extreme dif- 
ficulty in expressing or even experiencing emotions, the Adagio 
acts as a more adequate medium to convey feelings in this scene, 
maybe because of its nonlinguistic nature. Here, the music cer- 
tainly has a poignant quality. Indicating his deep alienation, the 
Adagio is instrumental in helping Diatta, and maybe the specta- 
tors, to eventually connect with what he feels. 

Strictly speaking, it is historically impossible for Diatta to be 
listening to Albinoni’s Adagio. It is anachronistic.*! Although 
Albinoni lived in the late-seventeenth century until 1751, he 
actually did not compose the famous Adagio. This piece of music 
is a late composition, dating from the mid-twentieth century, by 
Remo Giazatto, who supposedly based it on fragments of a sonata 
by Albinoni, found at the Dresden State Library. A large part of 
the musician’s work was destroyed during World War II when the 
Allied forces bombed Dresden in February 1945. Sembene’s inser- 
tion of the Adagio had to correspond to a preoccupation other 
than setting the historical background. Our hypothesis is that 
Sembene establishes a dialogue with the 1981 antiwar movie Gal- 
lipoli,” in which director Peter Weir uses the Adagio extensively. 
Like Weir’s movie, Sembene’s film documents the participation of 
(ex)colonies in world conflicts: World War I for Weir, World War 
II for Sembene. 

Gallipoli is based on the actual World War I Battle of Galli- 
poli, which took place in the peninsula of the same name located 
in Turkey. The battle opposed the Australian Imperial Forces, 
mostly made up of young men from rural Australia, to the Turk 
army, which sided with the Germans. The film therefore engages 
with a topic of significance for Sembene: the issue of the empire’s 
forces participating in a faraway war, which barely concerned the 
overseas populations. The Australian sentiment toward Great Brit- 
ain was, however, quite different from African colonial subjects’ 
feelings toward metropolitan France. For one thing, the issue of 
the empire’s participation was devoid of racial dimensions in the 
case of Australia. All Australians and New Zealanders involved in 
the movie were white men.** Second, Australia had been a nation 
since 1901, when the six Australian colonies federated into the 
Commonwealth of Australia. As Bill Gammage underscores in his 
book The Broken Years, the Australian and New Zealander vol- 
untary participation in the Great War was politically important 
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because it was the first time they would fight as a unit alongside 
British troops. In short, it was their first national military under- 
taking, which has been celebrated since then as “Anzac Day.” 

Both Weir’s and Sembene’s movies express the disdain with 
which the British or French officers considered the “imperial 
forces.” More important, they emphasize the facts that the impe- 
rial soldiers only served as cannon fodder and that their sacrifice 
was largely underestimated. The comparison stops here, as in the 
case of Sembene’s movie, the situation was far more dramatic. Aus- 
tralian soldiers could respond to the British officers’ contempt by 
mocking them without fearing retaliation. In one scene in Gal- 
lipoli, a squadron of soldiers riding donkeys meets two British 
officers on horses and makes fun of them by imitating the Brit- 
ish linguistic and behavioral manners. The men of Thiaroye could 
only endure their French officers’ disdain. When they could not 
stand it anymore, the solution they found was a mutiny. 

As for the sacrifice of their lives, as far as the Australian soldiers 
are concerned, this sacrifice, however disastrous, was nevertheless 
voluntary and consensual. This was rarely the case for the African 
soldiers who fought in European conflicts. Despite their unwilling- 
ness to join the army, African infantrymen fought and experienced 
a variety of traumatic war experiences, for which the soldiers of 
Thiaroye were rewarded in a sarcastic and offensive way. The dia- 
logue that Sembene engages with Peter Weir’s Gallipoli allows 
him to stress the more dramatic circumstances surrounding the 
massacre of Thiaroye. Because of the similarities, the differences 
between the two situations are even more striking and highlight 
the far more tragic aspects of Thiaroye. In a way, Weir’s movie 
serves as a foil to Sembene’s. 

Albinoni’s Adagio is used in the soundtrack of Weir’s movie 
during the opening and ending credits as well as during dramatic 
scenes. It is always used in scenes preceding battles—to which the 
music contributes to the solemn atmosphere. The scene in which 
the Adagio is played—and which best echoes Sembene’s movie— 
is the one in which a dying soldier gives his diary to one of his 
mates, urging him to deliver it to his parents. This scene points to 
personal testimonies and the role humble people played in major 
historical events. In Entrenched: The Making of Gallipoli by Eric 
Young, David Williamson, who wrote the movie’s script, mentions 
his various sources of inspiration, including the letters and diaries 
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that soldiers left behind. He describes the experience of reading 
these documents as “traumatic” in the sense that after reading a 
diary depicting a man’s life and inner thoughts for four years, one 
feels as if one knows this person intimately. Sembene’s intent in 
Diatta’s writing scene was probably a way to enter the psyche of a 
man doomed to die, so that his promise to be soon reunited with 
his wife and daughter, as the last words he will ever write, takes on 
a more dramatic and tragic dimension. Although Sembene, for the 
most part, treats the massacre of Thiaroye from a collective per- 
spective, from time to time he introduces the personal and familial 
drama that the victims and their families experienced. 


Le Corbeau by Henri-Georges Clouzot 

Unlike Gallipoli, the reference to Le Corbeau** (The Raven, 1943) 
is explicit in the movie. Although it is possibly unrealistic—it is 
quite difficult to know whether the movie was released in Dakar in 
1944—a poster of the movie stands in the street and two local men 
discuss it (“It is a beautiful movie”**) and decide to go and see it 
in the evening. Then the two men see Diatta and mistakenly take 
him for an American soldier, an understandable mistake since Dia- 
tta wears an American uniform. This detail is significant if one 
argues, as I do, that the reference to Le Corbeau in Sembene’s 
movie is an incentive to reflect on the way people judge each other. 

Discussing Le Corbeau, director Bertrand Tavernier upholds 
that this first movie by Henri-Georges Clouzot displays great tech- 
nical mastery. Clouzot mastered his art from the outset. Yet the 
beauty of the film is not only aesthetic but also lies in the complex 
ethical issues it raises. In fact, the movie is highly controversial in 
many respects: its story, its release context, and its interpretation. I 
argue that by referring to the movie, Sembene commits himself to 
a similar complex ethical debate. To better understand the ethical 
impact of Sembene’s movie, the complexity of Clouzot’s film must 
be first explored. 

Part of the controversy surrounding Clouzot’s movie lies in 
the fact that it was produced by a German company, the Conti- 
nental, headed by Alfred Greven. Clouzot had been in charge of 
screenwriting at the Continental and was a screenwriter himself 
before becoming a director. As Tavernier explains, Clouzot’s job 
in a German film production company is about the only thing for 
which Clouzot could be blamed. Although he was condemned 
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for collaborating with the enemy after the liberation, at the Con- 
tinental Clouzot never acted pro-German, nor was he submissive. 
On the contrary, he even protected Jews within the Continental. 
As illustrated in the facts-based movie by Tavernier, Lazssez-passer 
(Safe Conduct, 2001), Clouzot for years hid the Jewish, commu- 
nist, and resistant director Jean-Paul Dreyfus, who was then known 
as Jean-Paul Le Chanois. It seems that what attracted Clouzot to 
the Continental was, paradoxically, the relative freedom that the 
movie industry afforded him. As he himself stated in the documen- 
tary by Arnaud Panigel The Story of Cinema by Those Who Made It, 
in Le Corbeau, “I did what I wanted.”*° 

In fact, according to Tavernier, French wartime movies had to be 
assessed by the tough Vichy state censorship, except of course for 
movies produced by the Continental. Who could be more respect- 
ful of Nazi propaganda than the Germans themselves? Strangely 
enough, working in the lion’s mouth sometimes offered directors 
more freedom. They could, paradoxically, afford to make subtle, 
implicit, or allegorical critical statements. For example, the charac- 
ter of Denise (played by Ginette Leclerc), for whom Clouzot says 
that he is “full of sympathy” (“plein de sympathie”), combines the 
“moral and physical flaws” that both Vichy moralism and Nazi 
eugenism denounced: she is a physically disabled prostitute. Yet 
her intelligence is noticeable, since she is the one who first guesses 
the identity of the writer of the poison-pen letters. 

Tavernier notes that the release of Le Corbeau was permitted by 
Greven two months after he received a memo from Goebbels in 
which he severely criticized the release of La Symphonie fantastique 
(The Fantastic Symphony) by Christian-Jaque. Goebbels thought 
the latter film was a (re)awakening of French nationalism. The 
same reproach could certainly not be leveled at Clouzot’s movie. 
Based on actual events that occurred in Tulles decades earlier, the 
movie depicts a small French town ravaged by anonymous letters 
denouncing the inhabitants. Sent by the “corbeau” (a writer of 
poison-pen letters) who will later be identified as Doctor Vorzet, 
the letters could actually have been written by any villager who, 
at one point or another in the movie, wants to take revenge on 
someone else. An atmosphere of suspicion envelops the town: 
everyone suspects and is suspected. Squalid truths are unveiled 
(especially the many adulterous affairs linking the villagers 
together), but hurtful lies (Nurse Laura Corvin is accused of one 
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of her patient’s suicides, as she is supposed to have told him that he 
had no chance of survival) are also spread to the point that specta- 
tors end up losing any certainty as to whom is telling the truth and 
what the truth is. None of the villagers receive unreserved approval 
from the audience. 

After the liberation, Tavernier recounts that the movie was 
harshly attacked by both the right and left wings. For conservatives, 
the movie depicted “perverted” people: Doctor Germain (played by 
Pierre Fresnay), for instance, is not only an atheist and free thinker 
but also a prochoice doctor. For the left, obsessed with the idea of 
heroism and of ideal France united against the enemy, the movie 
did not correspond to their views. According to Tavernier, at a time 
when everyone wanted to forgive and especially forget, in partic- 
ular French people’s responsibility toward the denunciation and 
deportation of so many Jews, Clouzot was one of the few who 
showed French people as they were. Tavernier states that Clou- 
zot’s depiction was “too true, too loyal, too close to reality” to be 
accepted in a period of denial and nascent resistance myth. 

Forbidden after the liberation, the movie also experienced dif- 
ficulties during the German occupation of France. According to 
Clouzot himself, in the interview taken from Panigel’s documen- 
tary, the Kommandatur complained that the movie was meant 
to deter people from writing denunciatory letters at a time when 
informing was crucial for the Nazis: “Then,” says Clouzot, “I was 
fired.”*” From the interview, one gets the feeling that Clouzot 
was fascinated by the many, and sometimes contradictory, inter- 
pretations of his movie, which he obviously did not foresee. Le 
Corbeau demonstrates the “openness” of a work of art—that is, 
how much its interpretations can escape its creator’s initial inten- 
tions, and how interpretations depend as much on production 
context as on reception context of the work. 

Mentioning Le Corbeau is a way for Sembene to provide his 
work with a specific ethical dimension. Dealing with the wave 
of anonymous letters sent by the French to the Gestapo and the 
militia, Le Corbeau is a criticism of the Vichy government, which 
encouraged people to denounce Jews (among others) through let- 
ters. The French were manipulated by the propaganda of the time, 
just like the colonizers embraced the racism of colonialism and the 
fear of communism. Sembene, like Clouzot, does not hesitate to 
represent shameful French behaviors and mentalities. 
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Another ethical aspect of the film, from its creation to its recep- 
tion, deals with the issue of defining Good and Evil: Who judges? 
On what basis? Oddly enough, the diegesis of the movie appears 
to have foreshadowed this issue, since it tends to blur the borders 
between Good and Evil, truth and lies. An aesthetically notewor- 
thy scene in the film summarizes Clouzot’s opinion on the matter: 
the scene depicts a discussion between the two doctors, Vorzet 
and Germain, precisely concerning the notion of Good and Evil. 
To illustrate his point, Vorzet makes the lamp swing, whereas Ger- 
main makes it stop to illustrate his position. The movement of the 
lamp enlightens or darkens each of the protagonist’s faces, creating 
an aesthetic parallel to the ethical issue at stake. The dialogue is as 
follows: 


Vorzet—You think people are all good or all bad. You think that Good 
is light and Evil is dark. (He makes the lamp swing.) But where 
does each begin? Where does Evil end? Are you on the good side 
or the bad side? 

Germain.—What a rhetoric! You just stop the lamp. 

Vorzet—Then stop it. (Germain burns himself.) You burned yourself. 
You see, the experiment proves it.*® 


The moral of the story, if any, is that Good and Evil are nothing 
like absolute values but depend on one’s perception. As a corol- 
lary, one should be cautious when pronouncing a value judgment: 
appearances are misleading, as illustrated in Sembene’s movie by 
the two men who mistakenly took Diatta for an American sol- 
dier. The movie encourages its spectators to give up judgmental 
positions (doomed to hurt people, as the metaphor of the burn 
exemplifies) and instead adopt a more humble attitude in appre- 
ciation of others’ deeds. In the documentary by Panigel, Clouzot 
points to the importance of this ethical issue for him: “This sway- 
ing between shade and light, between white and black, between 
Evil and Good, I have it in the bottom of my heart.”*® 

Seen through the filter of Le Corbeau, Sembene’s movie reveals 
its full ethical dimension. Although it is difficult not to take the 
infantrymen’s side against the French in the story of Thiaroye, 
Sembene advocates the consideration of other points of view. At 
least one white officer, Raymond, takes the infantrymen’s side 
and disagrees with the treatment the French authorities inflict on 
them. On the other hand, all Africans are not on the “good side,” 
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since some soldiers, under colonial command, are ready to shoot at 
their brothers. Sembene makes the distinction between individu- 
als, on the one hand, and the system, on the other—the colonial 
system in this case. Although Sembene uncompromisingly con- 
demns the system, he tends to be more indulgent with individuals. 
This includes the perpetrators, who, like the victims, are caught in 
sociohistorical circumstances that, for the most part, they cannot 
control. 


French Writers 

The two main references to French literature, Vercors and Ara- 
gon,*° allow Sembene to draw attention to issues that are signifi- 
cant to him: resistance and communism. In so doing, Sembene 
also anchors his work in the French tradition of littérature engagée 
(engaged literature). 

The mention of Le Silence de la mer (The Silence of the Sea) by 
Vercors occurs in a scene where Captain Raymond asks Diatta to 
lend him a book. Diatta lists some French authors whose books 
he owns in his portable library: Roger Vaillant, Jules Romains, 
and Roger Martin du Gard.*! These writers are important enough 
to Diatta since he brought their books back from Europe. These 
authors, each in their own way, could have been significant to 
Sembene as well. In Roger Martin du Gard’s Jean Barois (1913), 
Sembene may have admired the first literary representation of the 
Affaire Dreyfus and the Zola trial that followed, or he may have 
appreciated the detailed description of a social class, the bourgeoi- 
sie, against which one of the protagonists, Jacques Thibault, rebels 
in Les Thibault ( The Thibaults, 1922-40). The historical panorama 
depicted by Jules Romains in Les Hommes de bonne volonté (Men of 
Good Will; 1932-46) was certainly of interest for Sembene, given 
how it intertwines history and individual stories, and the question 
of how these “small stories” fit into the broader scheme of his- 
tory. As for Roger Vaillant, Sembene may have been fascinated by 
the character of Vaillant himself, who, from collaborating with the 
enemy, shifted to being involved in the resistance network. 

After listing his books, Diatta recommends another reading, Le 
Silence de la mer, a short story by Vercors, which he feels more 
appropriate since he states, “It’s a beautiful book. It’s very patri- 
otic.”*” As we noted for Le Corbeau, but which is more explicit 
in this case, the beauty of the book is related to moral concerns; 
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here its alleged patriotism. The issue of patriotism leads Raymond 
to a question about Captain Labrousse, who has been present 
throughout this scene: 


Raymond.—Will you allow me to lend it to Captain Labrousse when I 
am done with it? 
Diatta—lIf Captain Labrousse is interested.** 


Later in the movie, when Raymond returns the book to Diatta, 
he informs Diatta that Labrousse read it. They both wonder what 
he may have thought of it and why he wanted to read it in the 
first place. Was it by sheer curiosity given the fame of the book? 
May the book have enlightened Labrousse as to his deeds or did it 
reinforce his conservative opinions? Knowing that Labrousse was 
in charge in Dakar as a colonial officer under the Vichy govern- 
ment until 1943, and then under de Gaulle, Raymond and Diatta 
wonder whether Labrousse was able to reflect on moral issues such 
as what it meant to work under the command of the collabora- 
tive French state. Did it make him a collaborator? Did he share 
the state’s opinions? Was there any way he could have resisted? 
What choice did he have? Does he regret anything? In fact, Diatta 
and Raymond wonder about the power of literature—its power to 
affect people’s lives, thoughts, and actions. 

Vercors was a member of the Resistance during World War II. 
His real name was Jean Bruller, and he took his surname from the 
region in which the famous maguis where he fought was located. 
His novel Le Silence de la mer is the paragon of resistance literature, 
not only because of its story, but also because it was published in 
1943 by the then clandestine Minuit editions. It depicts the pas- 
sive resistance of a man and his niece to the imposed presence of a 
German officer in their house. Their resistance is “passive” to the 
extent that they are not involved in underground combats at all, 
but instead they resist the invader by offering him their complete 
silence in response to conversations the officer ideally would have 
liked to share with them. The patriotism of the book lies in the fact 
that it demonstrates that one did not need to be a fighter to belong 
to the resistance movement: ordinary people could also resist as 
did the characters in the story. 

Sembene’s reference to Vercors is particularly relevant when 
one considers the character of the German officer and his beliefs in 
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the beneficial aspects of the German invasion of France. The offi- 
cer truly loves France and he is deeply convinced that the German 
occupation will bring out the best in both peoples (Vercors 79-81). 
Yet, after an important meeting with his superiors, he realizes that 
his love for France and his hope for a better world that would 
ideally combine the best of both civilizations are not at all shared 
by his superiors, who are only motivated by dreams of destruc- 
tion and humiliation: “We’re neither madmen nor simpletons: we 
have the chance to destroy France, and destroy her we will. Not 
only her material power: her soul as well. Particularly her soul. 
Her soul is the greatest danger. That’s our job at this moment— 
make no mistake about it, my dear fellow! We’ turn it rotten with 
our smiles and our consideration. We’ll make a groveling bitch of 
her” (92). Given the emphasis of Sembene’s scenario on Labrous- 
se’s reading of Vercors’s book, one may argue that the German 
officer’s disillusionment about the German invasion of France 
could be transposed to a reflection on colonialism, its motives, and 
its achievements. Indeed, Labrousse is a character who represents 
the firm conviction that the civilizing mission is of the upmost 
importance. Moreover, although he calls the infantrymen “sav- 
ages,” he pretends he is not a racist. The reference to Vercors may 
be a device for Sembene to associate Nazi ideology and its prac- 
tices to the ideology and practices behind colonialism. The mutiny 
of Thiaroye is therefore associated with an act of resistance similar 
to the one depicted in Vercors’s book. 

Diatta also refers to Aragon, another famous resistance figure. 
His name is uttered when two French soldiers are sent to Dia- 
tta’s room to search it and check if he had hidden any weapons or 
money. Of course, they find nothing but books. Among the vari- 
ous titles on the shelf, Vercors’s book and Aragon’s collections of 
poems stand out, which leads to this short exchange between the 
two soldiers who searched the room: 


First soldier—Look at what he reads. Aragon, Vercors, Aragon. He is 
a communist. 

Second soldier —Of course he is a communist. All intellectuals are com- 
munists. Fortunately, this one will not have a career in the army.** 


The same identification of Diatta as a communist was made earlier 
by the commanding officers who listened unconvincingly to the 
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speech he made defending his fellow infantrymen. In the scene, 
the word “communist” is written by an officer on a piece of paper, 
which he then circulates among the other officers and on which all 
express their agreement by nodding. 

In the movie, Diatta is associated with communism, an ideol- 
ogy to which Sembene himself subscribed and on which he based 
his pan-Africanism. Communism is presented as a movement of 
solidarity that brings individuals together regardless of race—the 
white Captain Raymond and the black Sergeant Diatta. Yet by 
referring to Vercors and Aragon, Sembene does more than affiliate 
his character and himself with communism. Indeed, involvement 
with the communist party was not exclusively positive. There are 
darker aspects pointed out by Sembene by referring to the two 
authors. Both were indeed members of the Comité national des 
écrivains (National Committee of Writers), which was instrumen- 
tal in purging French writers after the liberation, a process that 
had its excesses. The story of the committee, and in particular its 
breakup, reminds us as well of the exactions of the communists 
in the USSR (captivity in the gulags, massive murders, etc.) and 
of how many French intellectuals had been deaf to them. Sem- 
bene suggests the idea that engagement can be problematic. While 
he himself takes a stand, he also draws attention to the limits and 
the limitations of political engagement, as if it was crucial for 
Sembene, despite his own opinion, to present the many facets of 
characters, situations, and issues. 


BEYOND DICHOTOMIES: 
AN APOLOGY OF RESISTANCE 


It is now important to assess the role that references to multiple 
cultural documents plays in Sembene’s movie. First of all, by using 
these references, Sembene inserts his work into a cultural network 
of significance. For instance, the reference to Le Corbeau inscribes 
Sembene’s movie into a specific ethical trend as a piece of art that 
raises moral questions rather than providing moralistic answers. As 
for the reference to Gallipoli, it affiliates Camp de Thiaroye with 
antiwar movies and with issues related to the relationship between 
ex-colonizers and the ex-colonized. Moreover, the process of 
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inserting one’s work into a family of preceding artistic pieces is also 
a way of giving credit and legitimacy to one’s artistic undertaking. 

Because references to cultural artifacts intrinsically suggest that 
a dialogue wants to be established with them, it emphasizes the 
artistic aspect of the original work. What is accentuated is its exis- 
tence not as a representation of reality but as a representation of 
reality, meaning that the issue of fidelity to (past) reality is not 
dominant. 

References to cultural documents also convey a given popular 
as well as intellectual cultural climate, contemporary to the events. 
Such is the case for the song “Lali Marlene” or Le Silence de la mer, 
which both recreate the sociohistorical context in which the events 
occur. 

Most of the time, however, the link established with other 
cultural works engenders a gap, a discrepancy; for example, 
(1) between a serious content and a “light” form, such as the 
song by Charles Trénet describing the end of the colonial era; 
(2) between the time of the diegesis and the time of the screening, 
such as the reference to pan-Africanist, resistance, or communist 
writers; or (3) between the content of a work and the story of 
its reception-interpretation, such as the popular song “En passant 
par la Lorraine” or, more dramatically, Le Corbeau. Because of 
this décalage (time lag), the meaning resonates with and increases 
the complexity of the issues at stake. Sembene’s use of culture is 
not only a means to refer to various systems of belief or ideolo- 
gies; it is also a means to question them. It therefore softens, 
complicates, and nuances the apparently simple and straightfor- 
ward ideological stance that Sembene, according to some critics, 
is supposed to have taken. As a result of its network of cultural 
references, the film becomes a “polyphonic” (Bakhtin) work that 
encourages mistrust of what appears to be Truth and resistance to 
hegemonic discourses. 


xk kKK 


Because of its antiestablishment tilt, Sembene’s movie belongs to 
the same group of works on Thiaroye as Diop’s play and Doumbi- 
Fakoly’s novel. Released in the 1980s, the play, the novel, and 
the film demonstrate the need that all these authors felt to assess 
their contemporary situation in the light of the past rebellion. This 
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includes the end of Senghor’s long “reign” and France’s inter- 
ference in Senegal’s affairs. Each author employed specific tech- 
niques in order to convey the content of their criticism: for Diop, 
a strong dichotomy that was eventually dismantled at the Africans’ 
expense; for Doumbi-Fakoly, narrative devices aimed at criticizing 
both France and the tivailleurs, for Sembene, references to cul- 
tural documents to dismantle dichotomies and promote resistance 
through art. 


PART 3 


Ske—_. 


REPRESENTATIONS ORF 
THIAROYE IN A NEw ERA 


L’AMI Y’A BON BY RACHID BOUCHAREB 
AND AUBE DE SANG BY CHEIKH FATY FAYE 


With the works by Rachid Bouchareb and Cheikh Faty Faye, 
we are entering another phase in the history of representations 
of Thiaroye. Of course, the two authors’ representations are 
concerned with memory: they revive the memory of Thiaroye, 
keeping it alive. Bouchareb wants to spread the word about a 
moment in history that is too little known, whereas Faye speaks 
of a “duty of memory” on the cover of his play. Like the works by 
Diop, Doumbi-Fakoly, and Sembene, these two works also have 
a critical dimension toward colonization. Yet what distinguishes 
them from all the other works is the idea that societies have to 
build themselves up and evolve from their mistakes. The past is 
there; it cannot be modified. Yet it is possible to understand how 
past events occurred and, more important, how the knowledge 
of this past can help understand the society we live in. From this 
knowledge stems the hope that a better society is possible for 
the future. After all, philosophers such as Ricoeur (for instance, 
in La Mémoire, Vhistotre et Poubli | Memory, History, Forgetting|) 
and historians such as Pierre Nora recognize the relevance of the 
knowledge of the past in illuminating the present and perhaps 
even the possibility that such knowledge may prevent the recur- 
rence of regrettable mistakes. Both authors consider these general 
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objectives by addressing very concrete issues: for Bouchareb, the 
claim regarding the reevaluation of the veterans’ pensions, and 
for Faye, the preservation of the site of Thiaroye and the building 
of a memorial to the soldiers. 


CHAPTER 7 


Ske. 


RACHID BOUCHAREB’S MINIMALIST 
REPRESENTATION OF THIAROYE 


Bers in Paris in 1953, of Algerian descent, Rachid Bouchareb 
has become internationally renowned for his latest film Indigénes 
(Days of Glory, 2006). Before becoming a celebrity, Bouchareb 
directed a significant number of movies, which commonly address 
the impact of history on the life of individuals, especially average, 
everyday people. He has made about a dozen films since 1976, 
including Poussiéres de vie (Dust of Life, 1994), nominated for an 
Oscar for Best Foreign Language Film, and Little Senegal (2000), 
nominated for the Golden Berlin Bear. Poussiéres de vie tells the 
story of Son, the son of an African American soldier and a Viet- 
namese woman, who survives in the streets of Saigon after his 
father hastily leaves Vietnam in 1975. The story of Little Senegal 
revolves around Alloune, a Senegalese man who devotes his life 
to documenting the history of the slave trade. Intrigued by what 
happened to his ancestors, he decides to go to the United States in 
the hope of finding members of his extended family. 

Indigénes was also nominated for an Oscar for Best Foreign 
Language Film and for the Golden Palm at the Cannes Film 
festival, where it won two prizes: Best Actor and the “Frangois 
Chalais” award. The movie was extremely controversial in France, 
since it revived the issue of the “crystallization” of the infantry- 
men’s war pensions—that is, the fact that their pensions have not 
been reevaluated since independence from France. Recounting the 
adventures of Maghrebi soldiers who fought in World War II to lib- 
erate France, the movie supposedly moved France’s then president 
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Jacques Chirac to the point that he made a commitment to defini- 
tively tackle the issue of “decrystallization.” In reality, however, 
the situation is very complex and will take a long time to solve, as 
I explained in the first chapter. In any case, Indigénes can be seen 
as the culmination of a project for the (financial) compensation 
for colonized populations who participated in World War II. The 
author already envisaged this project with L°Amz y’a bon (Friend Is 
Good), a seven-minute animated film about the Thiaroye massacre. 
It was made in black and white drawings in 2004 and is available 
for free on the Internet.’ 


THE “PARATEXT” 


L’Ami ya bon is accompanied by substantial “paratext” that 
complements its meaning. Gérard Genette forged the concept of 
“paratext” (9), which consists of all text surrounding the docu- 
ment itself (the cover of a book, for instance) that influences the 
audience’s reception. In the case of Bouchareb’s movie, I use 
the term to designate what is available on the website to intro- 
duce the spectators to the animated film, specifically the synop- 
sis, the storyboard, the technical list, the two descriptive accounts 
of the tirailleurs sénégalais (including numerous archive pictures) 
and the historical event the film addresses, and finally, the author’s 
note on his motivation. 

The homepage hosting the movie helps, first of all, to understand 
the film’s title. The homepage displays the famous advertisements 
for the brand Bananza, a banana and cocoa powder to add to milk. 
The ads represent a tirailleur sénégalais with a big smile, under 
which the slogan reads “Ya bon” (“It’s good”). This expression 
is supposed to transcribe the French “C’est bon” in West African 
pidgin. The title of the short movie is therefore a nod to the Bana- 
nia’s advertising campaign, in which the infantryman’s essence is 
supposedly captured in his smile and approximate command of the 
language. As harmless as a child, the infantryman was used by a 
brand targeting children. 

The synopsis is equally necessary. Without it, we would not 
know, for example, the name of the short film’s hero, Aby. By 
identifying the character by his first name, spectators experience 
more closely what happens to him. We learn that Aby is Senega- 
lese, and that in 1939 he is mobilized by the French army to fight 
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the Germans, as the colonies constitute “an important reservoir 
of men.”? In 1940, following the debacle, Aby is taken prisoner 
in Germany. He stays there many years (contrary to historical 
facts) until he can finally return home after the liberation in 1945. 
The mistaken date recurs on the site. Although regrettable, it is 
most probably due to an oversight, since the correct date 1944 
is mentioned at least once (compared with four errors) and since 
Bouchareb probably created the movie to commemorate the sixti- 
eth anniversary of Thiaroye. As for the location of Aby’s detention, 
Bouchareb’s negligence is deplorable: he did not correct the error, 
despite the fact that historian Armelle Mabon (“La rumeur des 
marks”) brought it to his attention. 

The description of the massacre, qualified as a “day of infamy” 
(“jour d’infamie”) mentions two reasons for the infantrymen’s 
protest: the delay in the payment of allowances due and the poor 
exchange rate for their marks—another historical mistake. The 
text is deliberately vague about the number of dead (“twenty-five, 
thirty-eight, sixty or more”) and, most important, insists on the 
ignorance of this historical episode in France. “In France we know 
nothing.”? This sentence, in bold, ends the informative text on 
“Thiaroye 1945.” 

“Rachid Bouchareb’s statement of intent”* is another signifi- 
cant aspect of the site. In it, the author describes the mission he 
foresaw for his movie: “to disseminate this chapter of history”*°— 
that is, the injustice that “the African and Maghrebi soldiers who 
sacrificed themselves for the motherland have still not been com- 
pensated.”° This statement allows us to understand why the film 
is accompanied by considerable “paratext”: the movie is only one 
means, among others on the webpage (archival photos, etc.), of 
disseminating historical facts. Unfortunately, Bouchareb favored 
disseminating information over factual exactitude, thereby convey- 
ing some of the same mistakes as his predecessors. Yet because the 
film has a wider audience thanks to its presence on the Internet, 
it would be worth rectifying the errors, if only to prevent harsh 
criticism from ill-intentioned people who would dismiss the movie 
because of its mistakes. 

The director’s goal is not exclusively pragmatic. He also stated 
that he was motivated by the project’s artistic dimension, by the 
opportunity to work with a new medium, the animated film. He 


<4 


was interested in finding the correct “equation” (“équation”) 
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between the form of the “animated movie” (“film d’animation” ) 
and the “serious topic” (“sujet grave”) of tackling history. It is 
worth noting that since Bouchareb’s film, other artists have been 
fascinated by the combination of historical content and animation 
techniques, but rather in feature-length movies. Examples include 
Marjane Satrapi’s Persepolis in 2007 and Ari Folman’s Walz with 
Bachir in 2008, which were both able to elicit the public’s interest. 

Bouchareb’s artistic concern incidentally illuminates his project 
for the film Indigénes. It is as if the short animated movie, L°’Ami 
ya bon, was a preparatory phase for the Hollywood-type feature- 
length film. For the director, disseminating historical knowledge is 
crucial, especially lesser known facts. He therefore seeks the most 
appropriate means—animated films, the Internet, Hollywood- 
type movies—to achieve this purpose. He also strives to captivate 
as broad an audience as possible, especially young and new gen- 
erations for whom history is not memory and is therefore less 
accessible. This aim may apply, in part, to Satrapi’s and Folman’s 
movies. However, in their case, it was crucial to disseminate the 
filmmakers’ own memories to a public less familiar with the histori- 
cal facts they personally experienced—the Islamic Revolution and 
the 1982 invasion of Lebanon, respectively. 

Disseminating history by artistic means is important in Boucha- 
reb’s eyes because historical knowledge is a necessary first step for 
a better understanding and analysis of the dynamics of the contem- 
porary situation and societies. For instance, Indigénes, which was 
released in 2006, may be considered an artistic response to the social 
and ethnic tensions existing in France in 2005—including the riots 
in French suburbs that took place in November of the same year. 
The movie emphasizes the implicit fact that second and third gen- 
eration emigrants should be considered first-class citizens, given 
the high price their ancestors paid France. L°’Ami y’a bon, released 
to commemorate the anniversary of Thiaroye, pursued similar pur- 
poses: to remember the past, to preserve memories, to promote 
fair financial compensation for African veterans, and to encourage 
the integration of African emigrants based on the common past 
that France shares with its colonies. Some of these objectives are 
analogous with those that the theatrical company Mémoires vives 
(Vivid Memories) encourages.’ It is worth noting that in one of 
their 2006 productions, A nos morts (To Our Dead), the Thiaroye 
massacre is treated as one episode of the tirailleurs’ saga spanning 
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the two world wars and is evoked using L’Amz ya bon. The film is 
projected on a screen behind the griot, who narrates the story of 
the mutiny and massacre. In so doing, the company contributes to 
inserting Thiaroye into an artistic lineage. 


MINIMALIST, ALMOST CHILDLIKE 
REPRESENTATION 


In order to be as effective as possible, Rachid Bouchareb uses 
means that correspond to the content he tries to convey. In L’Amz 
ya bon, the concise content matches the minimalist techniques 
he deploys. I argue that the concise content and minimalist tech- 
niques belong to a “rhetoric of childhood,” used by Bouchareb 
to “respond” to the clichés and stereotypes traditionally used to 
depict tivailleurs sénégalais. In the next sections, I will first address 
the content, then the techniques, although sometimes the two 
cannot help but overlap. 


The Concise Content 


To fulfill its pragmatic goal, the short animated film must focus on 
a straightforward and powerful message. It can be summarized in 
three propositions articulated so plainly that it is, as it were, child’s 
play. First, given the sacrifices endured by the infantrymen and the 
services they have rendered to France, it is normal to treat them 
like any other soldier who fought for France. Second, not only 
were they discriminated against, but, when they complained about 
this state of affairs, they were severely and unjustly punished. In 
conclusion, it is necessary to repair the injustice committed sixty 
years ago, and revaluating pensions would be a way to achieve this. 

The conclusion is not explicit in the movie: it is the cogni- 
tive effect of the movie. The movie itself is only concerned with 
the first and second propositions, presented in a sequence of five 
(chronological) episodes, which are clearly divided in the movie by 
the following captions: “Sénégal, 1939”; “France, 1940”; “Déba- 
cle francaise, juin 1940” (“French Defeat”); “Allemagne, 1941”; 
“Sénégal, 1944.” The first four episodes underline Aby’s involve- 
ment in the war—his sacrifices and services—whereas the final 
episode insists on his mistreatment by the French army, through 
the representation of Thiaroye. 
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In terms of sacrifices, the movie highlights the various diffi- 
culties that Aby had to face because he was forced to fight for 
France. First, he had to leave his peaceful village and loving fam- 
ily. The movie opens with a scene in which Aby and his daughter 
are cultivating a field together; then they both join the mother 
who is crushing wheat to make flour. The whole family is united 
around daily chores, which provides them with a simple but tan- 
gible happiness. The atmosphere resembles the one depicted in 
“Aube africaine” by Keita: everything is quiet and serene until 
mobilization is ordered. Second, once in France, Aby has to face 
the unfamiliarity of Europe, represented by the bad weather—it 
rains, then it snows, which makes Aby miss Senegal’s warmth. One 
scene shows rows of African soldiers walking in the rain on a road 
planted with plane trees, wondering (so we guess) what they are 
doing there. In another scene, Aby is looking at the snow, which 
he has probably never seen before, and admiring the sky full of 
flakes with a full moon behind, Aby remembers Senegal: the music 
made by a xylophone briefly introduces spectators to a picture of 
the Senegalese village. 

Then Aby is confronted with the realities of war: the unbear- 
able wait during the phony war, life in the trenches and its various 
corollary privations, deadly fights on the front line, and the deso- 
lation after defeat. Another scene depicts soldiers running in all 
directions trying to escape the firing of guns and bombs. Then a 
close-up focuses on the devastated fields, the bombed houses, and 
the destroyed village, crossed by ragged African soldiers in very 
bad shape, prisoners of the Germans. Finally, Aby is confronted 
with the daily life of a prisoner of war and suffers solitude and nos- 
talgia for his country and his family. This feeling is obvious when 
Aby is shown looking intensely at the landscape behind the barbed 
wire surrounding the camp or, when focusing first on Aby’s head, 
the scene introduces us to the Senegalese village, baobabs, and 
birds of which Aby is dreaming. 

The services rendered by Aby are depicted in a relatively long 
scene, given the short length of the film. With a Hollywood-type 
soundtrack encouraging an expression of pathos, the scene depicts 
Aby bravely saving and taking care of a wounded white soldier. 
Given the black and white colors of the movie, the red color 
of the white soldier’s fatal injury stands out. Whether dead or 
alive—the movie remains vague on this point—Aby carries the 
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soldier on his back. The play on colors is intended to intensify 
the emotion: it stresses the significance of the blood, symbolic 
of the sacrifice made by all soldiers, but also symbolic of Aby’s 
patriotic behavior and generosity toward his brother in arms. 
Indeed, the color red, which appears only a few times in this black 
and white movie, also refers to the red of the French flag, previ- 
ously emphasized in the movie. Even if Aby did not die for France, 
by carrying his fellow soldier, he acted bravely, like a patriot. Even 
more important, he demonstrated compassion for a human being 
not of his “race.” The movie may imply that it is doubtful whether 
a white soldier would do likewise for an African soldier. If only for 
showing fraternité (brotherhood), Aby deserves égalité (equality). 

Then the episode of Thiaroye occurs, which illustrates the sec- 
ond premise, in opposition to the first: an obvious injustice is 
committed toward African soldiers in general and toward our hero 
Aby in particular, whereas they should have received fair treatment. 
The Thiaroye sequence—“Sénégal, 1944’—begins with Aby’s 
return to his village and his reunion with his family, particularly his 
daughter. We then see him going to the military barracks in Dakar 
where, along with other soldiers, he listens to the colonial officer’s 
voice over the loudspeaker—the officer is recognizable as a colo- 
nial officer thanks to his typical colonial hat: “My dear children, 
the war is now over. You are demobilized. Go home. You will not 
be paid. Go home. This is an order.”® Addressing the soldiers in a 
very paternalistic style at the beginning, the officer concludes by 
giving orders. The message is laconic, expressing simple facts in 
simple words. 

In the following scene, the African soldiers look at each other, as 
if unable to believe their ears. Anger emerges, and to show it pub- 
licly, Aby takes off his medal (with black and red stripes), throws it 
on the ground, and crushes it with his foot. He is followed by all 
the other infantrymen. A strong cause and effect connection exists 
between the officer’s speech and the soldiers’ reactions, although 
the reasons for the anger are not explained in detail and must be 
supplemented by the information provided in the synopsis. 

The next scene is an exchange of glances between Aby and 
the other soldiers, on the one hand, and the colonial officer, on the 
other. Since the following scene shows machine guns firing at 
the crowd of soldiers, spectators conclude that the officer must 
have felt threatened by the African soldiers’ glances. The threat 
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was not obvious if one only relies on the African soldier’s facial 
traits. The crowd of soldiers is then decimated and the ground 
is littered with dead bodies, including Aby’s. Before the movie 
ends, a last powerful scene shows dead soldiers’ boots, scattered on 
the ground. 

The mutiny and massacre are briefly presented in schematic 
scenes, in which spectators are invited to fill in the missing pieces or 
complete their understanding of the events, either by reading the 
synopsis before or after watching the movie or by making the con- 
nections explicit, since only a few verbal explanations are provided. 
Bouchareb emphasizes brevity and conciseness and compensates 
for the lack of explanation with striking images: soldiers escaping 
the machine guns, corpses on the ground, dead soldiers’ boots 
lying on the floor. These images convey a sense of cruelty and 
injustice. 

The story is deliberately presented in a straightforward and 
simple way so that even a child could easily make sense of it. It 
appeals to basic reasoning and basic feeling regarding the concept 
of justice. Bouchareb promotes childlike emotions and reason- 
ing because although they appear to be simple, they are sincere. 
Besides, childhood is central to the animated film: Aby’s rela- 
tionship with his daughter acts as a counterpart to Aby’s military 
history. This relationship has different levels of significance. First, 
it stresses the magnitude of the sacrifice made by Aby when he 
goes to the European frontline. The farewell scene with his daugh- 
ter is particularly emotional, as the close-up focuses on the child 
and her mother, who are left alone. When Aby is leaving, he turns 
back and gestures “good-bye” one more time. 

Second, the relationship between Aby and his daughter also 
presents another side of the tvailleurs, who, in colonial imagery, 
were depicted and treated as “big children.” Bouchareb dismantles 
the cliché by showing how the “big child” educates, loves, and 
cares for his own children, revealing a more private aspect of a 
tiratlleur’s life: his close relationship to his daughter. The qual- 
ity of their relationship is underlined in many scenes: when they 
are seen ploughing the field together, going home together, dur- 
ing the farewell scene, and even more in the reunion scene when 
Aby tenderly holds his little girl in his arms for a long time. This 
goal of presenting the tzrailleurs through another aspect of their 
life is reflected in the documents available on the webpage, since 
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some pictures represent them with their families. Finally, the child 
is a way for Bouchareb to emphasize the story’s emotional impact, 
since the spectator witnesses it partly through the eyes of Aby’s 
daughter. A deep incomprehension and a feeling of unfairness are 
added to the sadness of the situation. 


Minimalist Techniques 


Because the film is very short and barely uses words to commu- 
nicate its content, images are crucial. They convey informative as 
well as emotive information. The images are powerful in so far 
as they are either shocking, like those used to depict the war, or 
beautiful, like those that poetically capture Aby’s nostalgia for Sen- 
egal, even when he is admiring snowflakes. 

The use of black and white drawings underlines the beauty of the 
images while contributing to the project’s minimalist approach. It 
also emphasizes the contrasts and the binary oppositions displayed 
in the movie: hostile Europe, with dark sides, versus convivial 
Africa, always represented as enlightened and enlightening; Aby’s 
happiness versus Aby’s loss of innocence; Aby’s brave actions ver- 
sus Aby’s unfair treatment, and so on. 

The color red is used from time to time and always with sig- 
nificance. It first appears on the mobilization poster that Aby and 
other villagers are reading. The poster shows the French flag, on 
which the red color is visible. Another scene also represents the 
French flag flapping in the wind while in the preceding scene 
the red color was associated with the red chechia, referring by 
synecdoche to the tzrailleurs. Here the red color establishes the 
logical connection between these two parts of the equation: colo- 
nial subjects fighting for France should equal French citizenship 
and all correlated rights. 

In a third scene, the red indicates a white soldier’s injury. Since 
the color was previously associated with the French flag, it estab- 
lishes a strong connection between Aby’s behavior (helping the 
soldier) and the fact that he deserves to be treated as a proper 
French citizen. Yet the red and grey stripes of his medal in the final 
minutes of the movie are a sign that he was treated unjustly. They 
are a symbol of his rebellion and resulting death. The use of the 
color red is twofold: it emphasizes and dramatizes the meaning 
while linking Aby to France and suggesting that he deserves to 
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be treated like any other French citizen. Like Senghor, Boucha- 
reb plays with color symbolism to establish equivalence between 
black soldiers and white soldiers by using the red color of sacri- 
ficial blood. Since red also refers to the flag, the movie identifies 
the black soldier as a French citizen, visually echoing Senghor’s 
powerful words from sixty years earlier: “Black prisoners, and I 
really mean French prisoners.”? 

The animated movie is made up of drawings that do not always 
respect realistic proportions. Even a nonspecialist can tell that, 
when Aby waves good-bye, his too-small hand is out of propor- 
tion. However, one may wonder to what extent these kinds of 
“errors” are made on purpose, in order to mimic children’s draw- 
ings. This hypothesis is reinforced by the fact that at the very end 
of the movie, on the black screen, an explanatory sentence is writ- 
ten: “On 1 December 1944, in the camp of Thiaroye, Senegalese 
soldiers demanding their unpaid allowances during their deten- 
tion in Germany were massacred.”!° The sentence is written in 
what looks like a child’s handwriting. These elements contribute 
to the “rhetoric of childhood,” promoting childlike qualities such 
as simplicity, straightforwardness, and veracity, while questioning 
the clichés traditionally attributed to tivazlleurs. 

Verbal expression is used at a minimum in Bouchareb’s movie: 
words only appear for captions, for the explanation of the events on 
the final black screen (which looks like a classroom blackboard), 
on the poster announcing the mobilization process, and on the 
loudspeaker announcing that the soldiers will not be paid and 
must go back home. In the first two cases, words have an informa- 
tive role: they clarify the context of the events for spectators, who 
would be confused without them. In the other two cases, verbal 
expression triggers a sequence of dramatic events leading to Aby’s 
death. In spite or perhaps because of the fact there are few words, 
they play the central role, like the color red. They highlight the 
decisive moments of the story. 

In addition to words, the soundtrack consists of various sounds, 
but it is still minimalist. Noises, such as birdcalls or other animal 
noises, footsteps on the road, the firing of machine guns, all con- 
tribute to describing the atmospheres in the village, in France, and 
in the camp, respectively. Music is also a means of identifying the 
different situations: military music is used to gather new recruits in 
Senegal, whereas Hollywood-type music accompanies Aby’s act of 
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bravery. Yet the most appealing music in the film is a simple mel- 
ody played on a xylophone, an instrument often played in Africa 
and often associated with children. The music sounds like a lul- 
laby and connects Aby with the world he loves and was forced 
to leave. Like an umbilical cord, music is what links Aby with his 
maternal Africa. 

The lullaby, the child’s handwriting and childlike drawings, the 
basic colors (black, white, and red), and the simple soundtrack are 
all techniques favoring a terseness in expression. This conciseness 
of form refers to a simplicity of content, since it is straightforward, 
promoting implicit over explicit content. Content and form work 
in Bouchareb’s movie as two sides of the same coin, the “rhetoric 
of childhood,” used to dismantle the stereotypes usually associated 
with the tivailleurs. as demeaning as being treated as “a big child” 
is, it can be after all—when one reflects on children’s qualities—a 
compliment. The same rhetoric is used as the best means of reach- 
ing a larger audience, following the saying that “less is more.” 
This rhetoric aims to convince the audience that African soldiers 
deserve fair financial treatment and that second and third genera- 
tions of African emigrants should, as much as any other French 
citizen, feel at home in France, given their grandparents’ sacrifices 
for France. 


CHAPTER 8 


SKe—_—_ 


DISMANTLING THIAROYE’'S 
DICHOTOMIES IN 
CHEIKH FATy FAYE’sS PLAY 


Aitthough first published in a sequence of episodes in a Senega- 
lese newspaper during the 1970s, Cheikh Faty Faye’s play Aube 
de sang was published in France as a complete work in 2005. It 
contributed to disseminating a work that had until then remained 
mostly unknown. Despite an early and discreet first publication, I 
argue that, like Bouchareb’s movie, Faye’s play belongs to a third 
phase of representing the mutiny and massacre. Indeed, the tone in 
which Faye depicts the mutiny has more in common with Boucha- 
reb’s than it has with Doumbi-Fakoly’s, Diop’s, or Sembene’s. 

In addition to being a social and political activist, Faye is a his- 
tory professor. He wrote two books, Les Enjeux politiques a Dakar 
(Political Challenges in Dakar, 2000) and La Vie sociale a Dakar 
(Social Life in Dakar, 2000), devoted to daily life in Dakar dur- 
ing the crucial period (1945-60) that led to independence. In 
these studies, he explores the mechanism of institutions—such as 
schools, trade unions, youth and student associations, religious 
groups, and so on—with the final aim of understanding “how the 
historical phenomenon of colonization influences the fate of domi- 
nated people”! (La Vie sociale a Dakar 265). 

To my knowledge, Aute de sang is Faye’s only literary work. In 
it, like in his research work, Faye aims to draw general conclusions 
on the functioning of societies from the particular case of the colo- 
nization of Africa. The play is made up of five tableaux (scenes), of 
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which three take place in the repatriation camp of Morlaix, France, 
and two in the camp of Thiaroye, Senegal. At the very beginning 
of the play, the characters are presented in two categories: Africans 
(“Africains’) and Europeans (“Européens”). This classification 
introduces us to the general framework of the play. 

Like Diop, Faye establishes a strong dichotomy between the two 
camps. Following in Diop’s steps, Faye also gradually dismantles 
the binary opposition. However, the final goal of these two plays 
is completely different. Diop removes the dichotomy by showing 
how Africans themselves are responsible for their (neo)colonial 
misery. African culture (symbolized by the mask, for instance) 
and African social practices (such as the virtue of dialogue to solve 
problems) are devalued because they are seen ultimately as serving 
(neo)colonial expansion. Diop underlines the fact that Thiaroye 
was a failure and was so because Africans betrayed each other. Faye, 
on the contrary, suppresses the dichotomy by promoting African 
values, lifestyles, and systems of beliefs in order to demonstrate 
that had they become universal values (like Senghor wished), they 
could have improved the way individuals live in society and the 
way societies interact with each other. Even if the uprising failed, 
Faye still perceives Thiaroye as a success for Africans in that the 
victims died for values that deserved this sacrifice. 

After presenting how Faye creates a dichotomy to reach a point 
where a clash of values is unavoidable, I will then discuss how Faye 
manages to dissolve strong oppositions, first by promoting an Afri- 
can vision of the world, and second by considering the colonizer as 
the “Other,” who needs to be understood. The last section argues 
that the general tone of the play also contributes to dismantling 
dichotomies, making the play the most “optimistic” work about 
Thiaroye. 


THIAROYE, THE LOGIC OF A SYSTEM, 
AND UNAVOIDABLE DICHOTOMIES 


Echoing Kaba’s words—a character in Diop’s play who states that 
Thiaroye was an example of “the logic of a system” (“da logique 
aun systeme”,; Le Temps de Tamango 63)—Faye’s character Le 
Mossi also speaks of the “logic” (80) of that repression. Thiaroye 
may be an example of the violent repression of mutineers, but it is 
more generally an example demonstrating the logic of colonization 
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as a historical process. In the foreword to the play, Faye states that 
Thiaroye is “one of the many humiliations inflicted on Africa by 
colonization.”? Faye blames the historical machinery (“/a colonisa- 
tion”) instead of particular nations: there is no reference to specific 
countries. He therefore insists on abstract historical forces shaping 
the destiny of particular continents or countries that separate the 
world populations between the colonized, on the one hand, and 
colonizers, on the other. The colonizer versus colonized binary 
opposition is challenged to the extent that it does not appear as 
absolute but instead as anchored in historical circumstances that 
could transform the colonizer of yesterday into the colonized of 
today. 

An example of the logic of a system, Thiaroye is more precisely, 
as scholar Brian Goldfarb points out, an example demonstrating 
the failure of assimilationist ideology and the internal contradic- 
tions of the French mission civilisatrice (civilizing mission). In the 
play, one of the officers in charge, Captain César, is aware of this 
reversal of situation, as the following naive question proves: “Has 
our beneficial action backfired against us?”* (26). Because they 
were “exposed to European culture and the ideology of first-world 
struggles for democracy” (Goldfarb 15), repatriated African sol- 
diers were then in a position to point to the injustices committed 
against them and to ask for redress (29). They were nevertheless 
denied any possibility of being considered equal to their fellow 
European comrades: “For the French administration, no matter 
what degree of cultural assimilation colonial subjects achieve, they 
will always be children” (Goldfarb 15). 

Most of the time, they were not even treated like children but 
like animals: in the play they are referred to as “beasts” (“bétes”; 
10), “savages” (“sauvages’; 26), or “monkey men” (“hommes- 
singes’; 73). The demands coming from the trailleurs (1.e., “back 
pay,” “war allowances,” “demobilization bonuses”)* remained 
unanswered by an administration that complained about the Afri- 
can soldiers’ insolence (26), pettiness (24), and indiscipline (72). 
Because communication proved impossible, the use of force became 
unavoidable. Like Diop and Sembene, Faye introduces us to the 
African soldiers’ viewpoint as well as to that of the French authori- 
ties. His play illustrates how these two forces opposed each other 
to reach a point where a violent response from the strongest was 
unavoidable. In that context, the mutiny of Thiaroye appears to be 
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a case of “self-defense” (“/égitime défense”; 77), even more so since 
in the play the tiradlleurs are “unarmed” (“sans arme aucune”; 
34)—which emphasizes the fact that their uprising was far from 
threatening the French army. 


The “vailleurs’ Perspective 


On the African side, the treatment of African soldiers during the 
war and its aftermath is in fact a series of humiliations, one after 
another (57). First, African soldiers were sent to the front as can- 
non fodder (24). Then, although the military authorities formally 
promised that they would transfer all mail from the soldiers’ fami- 
lies (10), the soldiers never received any letters and were simply 
left ignorant of what had happened to their relatives (11). Once 
in the repatriated camps, they were treated unfairly in terms of the 
remuneration they deserved. They were even cheated to the extent 
that the money they owned in Europe was exchanged at a much 
lower rate (62). 

The soldiers also felt as if the Whites were provoking them, 
seeking to humiliate them at every turn (54). It was as if the 
Whites were provoking them on purpose (55). For the soldiers, 
it became obvious that the French administration, insulting them 
with racist remarks or attitudes (54, 55), maintained an atmo- 
sphere of tension while at the same time spreading rumors that the 
soldiers, supposedly in the pay of the Nazis, conspired to dismantle 
the empire (51). It looked as if the authorities were preparing the 
grounds to justify any resort to violence, unwilling to respond to 
the soldiers’ demands. Because the soldiers sensed that the French 
were concocting something, they were determined to resort to 
violence (67) and, if necessary, to pay for it with their lives (67). 

One of the innovations of Faye’s play is to call attention to 
the fact that the conflict between the soldiers and officers had 
already started in the repatriation camp located in Morlaix, France: 
the first three scenes of the play take place in that camp. There the 
repatriated soldiers initially express contentment in ending up 
together. They share similar experiences of war—their surrender- 
ing to the Germans in 1940 and their subsequent imprisonment 
(9)—and complain about their physical and moral conditions: they 
suffer from various health problems (10) and miss their families. 
They also sympathize with Africa’s fate during the war: population 
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massacres, shortage of food due to the seizures of supplies for the 
army, and so on (11-17). Given this common background, and 
by developing a common enemy (the French officers), a sense of 
brotherhood and solidarity rises among the tirailleurs (67). It is 
only in Thiaroye, however, that the men’s discontent grows to the 
point of leading to the uprising. The reasons are made explicit in 
the play. 

Apart from the army’s provocative behavior, other factors must 
be taken into consideration to explain why the uprising occurred 
precisely in Thiaroye. Indeed, it is one thing to be insulted, but 
another thing to be insulted on one’s own territory. The refusal 
to accept being mistreated on their own land is a new motive that 
Faye brought forward to explain the soldiers’ growing wrath: “This 
land is our common heritage. Humiliated, exploited, abused for a 
long time, we are nevertheless on our land”? (67; italics added). 

Another element that has motivated the rebellion is that, once 
in Thiaroye, the soldiers realized that this place offered them their 
last opportunity for obtaining their demands. As historian Echen- 
berg (“Tragedy at Thiaroye” 115) points out, “isolated in units 
of two or three as civilians in some remote rural district . . . [the 
men of Thiaroye’s] ability to obtain redress was severely limited.” 
Faye’s play emphasizes this aspect, making it even more complex 
in that the African soldiers do not only fear the tricks of “a minor 
French official” (Echenberg 115) but the African chief in their 
village, who might be paid by, and operate at the service of, the 
colonizers (65-66). The soldiers are convinced that, had they to 
fight to get what they claimed, they would be more efficient as a 
group. In the end, the outcome becomes less important than the 
act of rebelling collectively (83). The mutineers of Thiaroye could 
become an example despite the failure of their uprising, for the 
reason that together, and with the sake of others in mind, they dare 
rebel against an authority that upheld unfair measures. 


The French Army’s Viewpoint 


Like the other works examined so far, Faye’s play contributes to 
our understanding of how French officers dealt with their subal- 
terns’ demands. Little by little, the tiraillewrs lost confidence in 
their commanding officers, who instead of taking their side and 
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asking that their requests be heard at a higher level, considered 
them enemies of the state. 

On the French side—except for one white officer (like in 
Sembene’s film), Captain Valois—there was no understanding 
whatsoever as to the reasons why the soldiers should be complain- 
ing about their fate. On the contrary, French officers believed that 
the African soldiers should be thankful for France’s magnanim- 
ity (23), given that they were demobilized before the end of the 
conflict (21-22). The French officers stuck to their line, remain- 
ing convinced of their position, and decided that they had to 
“demonstrate strength and superiority to justify [their] civilizing 
work”® (42). The officers, who still maintained colonial values, 
were unable to face the new historical situation emerging in the 
aftermath of the war. 

In the play, like in Sembene’s movie, the French officers’ 
obstinate position is such that they are ready to believe in a Nazi 
conspiracy. According to this theory, the Nazis would have paid 
the tirailleurs, who lived for years in German work camps located 
inside occupied France, to dismantle the French Empire (27). 
This conspiracy theory emerges when the officers realize that the 
repatriated soldiers possess large amounts of money (50) and have 
to find an explanation that could fit with the current situation of 
discontent. Echenberg notes that “to paternalist officials the exis- 
tence of such substantial sums . . . caused French officials to assume 
that the money had been gained by unlawful means, despite the 
evidence indicating that the men had received wages from their 
German captors” (“Tragedy at Thiaroye” 114). “To have received 
wages from their German captors,” does not zpso facto transform 
the tzrailleurs into saboteurs of the empire. This is only a conve- 
nient link between facts that the French authority found easy to 
fabricate, especially since it could justify the violent repression they 
were to administer. 


A Clash of Values 


Thiaroye is emblematic of a clash of values between the progressive 
tirailleurs and the backward colonists. Although they supposedly 
defended Africans against the Germans’ racist policies (21), the 
French officers did not realize that, in the aftermath of the war, 
they continued to apply a “double standard policy”’ (29) in the 
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colonial context, refusing to consider that African soldiers should 
benefit from the same rights as any other soldiers in the French 
army. Faye’s play stresses the opposition between African soldiers’ 
demands for “justice” (23) and the French officers’ unfailing 
attachment to values that promote inequalities between peoples. 
The French officers’ stubbornness serves to highlight the cruel 
irony of the colonial situation: once the “barbarians” (26) have 
been civilized to the point that they demand the same rights as the 
civilizers, they are simply denied the rights of being equal. 

The gap between the African soldiers’ values and those of the 
colonizers’ is further emphasized when a disagreement emerges 
in the second scene within the group of French officers, between 
Captain Valois and the other officers. Captain Valois is the only 
officer who takes the soldiers’ side, recognizing that their demands 
for a just remuneration are entirely “legitimate” (“/égitime”; 34), 
and that the failure to properly reimburse them would be “a direct 
breach of honesty and justice”® (35). He is eager “not to differen- 
tiate between people on the basis of skin color”? (35). His belief 
in equality for all makes Valois a progressive officer compared to 
his peers, who end up accusing him of being a “communist mili- 
tant” (“un militant communiste”; 35). Valois’s values of “honesty” 
(“honnéteté”) and “justice” (37) contrast sharply with those of the 
old value system promoted by General de Merle, whose mention 
of his aristocratic origins (38) is obviously meant to mark the dif- 
ference between the two men’s ideologies. 

For General de Merle, the “honor of France” (“Phonneur de 
la France”; 38) and the blind obedience to military law (38) are 
traditional principles that should be respected in order to maintain 
the order of the world based on the stability of hierarchic relation- 
ships. Valois, who has known de Merle for years since they went to 
military school together, is not fooled by the general’s speech pro- 
moting traditional values. He knows that de Merle is a parvenu, 
capable of anything to promote his career (37). The just struggle 
of the tiraillewrs and their supporter, Captain Valois, is contrasted 
with de Merle’s traditional value system that itself hides a darker 
aspect: the selfish and immoral social promotion of a shameless 
individual. 
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BEYOND DICHOTOMIES: EXPLORING 
THE AFRICAN PSYCHE THROUGH 
CULTURE AND VALUES 


All the documents analyzed so far have introduced readers to ele- 
ments of African culture. In Keita’s poem, for instance, the African 
perspective of the event is expressed with techniques that are spe- 
cifically rooted in African culture: oral tradition, performance, and 
so on. Faye uses African culture as well, but in a distinctive way. It 
is not only that the amount of material is more substantial; it is also 
that it is related to more varied aspects of life. The African cultural 
elements also have an essentially a different role than in the previ- 
ous works: they function as external expressions of inner thoughts 
and feelings, providing access to what can be called an African 
psyche or vision of the world. This conception of the world in turn 
mirrors the position of the African mutineers and their rebellious 
actions. Aube de sang is imbued with African culture, or knowl- 
edge of Africa. References are made to conditions of life in West 
Africa during World War II, to the noble lineage of some of the 
soldiers, to various rituals and proverbs, and to values cherished by 
African peoples. 


The Plight of Populations in West Africa 


In the first scene, the African soldiers, repatriated in the camp of 
Morlaix, discuss the plight endured by West African populations 
during the war, providing readers with a lesser known perspective 
of the war. For instance, the war caused a wave of migration of peo- 
ple who wanted to escape forced work or food requisitions (16). 
In addition to the people of Fouta-Djallon and Effok, the inhabit- 
ants of Dakar are also mentioned: they had to flee to Baol (17) to 
escape the German bombing of the city when de Gaulle intended 
to land in West Africa in 1940. 

This enumeration of the migratory impact provoked by the 
conflict on West African populations is not merely information 
provided for the (Western) readers. In the economy of the play, 
it is also meant to show how these events personally affected the 
tiratlleurs: they discuss what happened to their people, their fami- 
lies. It therefore emphasizes the range of sacrifices African soldiers 
made for France. It was not only the sacrifice of their own person 
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that was at stake; the war also deeply affected people for whom the 
soldiers cared—their relatives and friends. 


Rituals, Dreams, and Proverbs 


At the beginning of the play, the mention of the “sacred wood” 
ritual (“dois sacré”; 13) helps clarify the personal cost that African 
soldiers paid for a war “whose real motives [they] did not under- 
stand”! (13). The “sacred wood” is a common rite of passage rit- 
ual in Guinea. The whole village gathers around its members who 
are transitioning to adulthood, which is celebrated by eating and 
dancing, among other things. In 1940 the celebrations were inter- 
rupted by the arrival of conscription officers. In the play, this ritual, 
originally a source of happiness and rejoicing, is associated with the 
loss of innocence that young African conscripts experienced once 
they were sent to Europe to fight for France. The monologue pas- 
sage that contrasts the two experiences, the blessed “sacred wood” 
ritual with the dreadful life during wartime, expresses an extreme 
melancholy and a desire to return to Africa, the beloved “mother- 
land” (“notre Afrique-mére”; 15). 

Another element of traditional African beliefs is depicted in 
the fourth scene: the premonitory dream (46). The dream partly 
refers to the “sacred wood” ritual, creating an internal connection 
between different aspects of African culture. The first part of the 
dream in fact depicts two rituals: a ritual celebrating the passage 
to adulthood, the “circumcision ceremonies” (“cérémonies de la 
circoncision”;; 46), and another ritual devoted to the harvests. The 
whole village is celebrating and honoring the hard work of some 
of its members, a possible symbolic reference to the participation 
in the war. At that point, the dream disintegrates. The second part 
depicts a herd of bulls attacking the crowd, killing and wounding 
most of the village members. The interpretation of the dream is 
left open in the play. Fellow soldiers are less interested in details 
than in the general feeling that the dream left in their minds: “All 
this seems to be a bad omen””! (48). The dream occurs at a spe- 
cific moment in the play, almost right in the middle. From then 
on, the soldiers act more and more like characters in a Greek play. 
The knowledge of their fate left them aching even more for their 
heroic end. 
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Proverbs are scattered throughout the play (76, 83), but one 
in particular captures the feeling of being doomed that the dream 
had also conveyed. Instead of bulls, the proverb depicts an animal 
symbolizing blind and excessive force: “Against the elephant, he 
who has only one baobab branch must use it in order not to simply 
surrender before the fight”’? (76). The tirailleurs might well be 
condemned to a grievous destiny, but they will nevertheless meet 
it, heads held high. 

Elements of African culture are not simply invoked in the text 
in order to create a realistic background. First, they are connected 
to each other, creating a network of meanings that reinforces the 
play’s cohesiveness. Second, they are closely related to a certain 
way of understanding the world: rituals, dreams, and proverbs 
are outward expressions that are supposed to translate Africans’ 
relationship to the world they live in. Finally, the elements of Afri- 
can tradition seem to embrace, each step of the way, the different 
stages in the unfolding of the plot: the longing for Africa, the 
announcement of death, the need to fight despite the knowledge 
of the outcome. These all converge, leading to the massacre, as if 
they helped transform the drama of Thiaroye into an episode of 
African cosmogony. 


Genealogies and Empires 


Family lineage is another element that enriches the play’s African 
culture and tradition. Lineage performs a number of roles. First, it 
identifies the high social class of some of the fighters who served 
France as cannon fodder, emphasizing the double standard created 
by the French army, which treats its own aristocratic members— 
like General de Merle—rather well. Second, the noble lineage of 
the soldiers does not stand on its own; it is always connected to 
values underlying and justifying their nobility, such as courage or 
bravery (52, 66). The value of courage goes hand in hand with 
praise for resistance against invaders (67). Lineage therefore fulfills 
a third role: it anchors the act of resistance in African tradition. 
Resistance to invasion becomes as significant a part of African cul- 
ture through family lineages. 

The notion of invasion, of course, includes colonization 
by Europeans, but it also applies to invasions of African terri- 
tory by indigenous peoples, such as the case of Soundiata Keita, 
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Sakoura, and Kanko Moussa (81), who, in order to create the Mali 
Empire, conquered surrounding kingdoms. In the play, coloni- 
zation is considered in a broader historical perspective as one of 
the many manifestations of a larger phenomenon: conquest and its 
correlate, invasion. Moreover, Faye places colonization and more 
generally invasion squarely in the life cycle of civilizations, doomed 
to die and to be reborn. In the long run, the colonized of yester- 
day may well become the colonizer of tomorrow, and vice versa. 
This broader perspective helps relativize the destructive impact of 
the most recent colonization—that is, European colonization 
of African peoples—and promotes the African ability to make the 
best out of Western turpitude. 


Values 


The play emphasizes values and beliefs to which African soldiers 
are attached that determine their behavior. In the following quo- 
tations, the African belief in word of honor is contrasted with the 
European failure to fulfill promises, emphasizing the superiority of 
the African perspective: “At home, keeping one’s word is sacred. 
Anyone who fails in this regard is sanctioned by the social group. 
They, the toubabs [term referring to the colonizers], are deliber- 
ately lying to us”!* (64). The excerpt insists on the importance of 
the social group and how its cohesiveness constrains the individual 
to act honestly. 

Ifan individual feels compelled to respect certain values, it is also 
because, in the African vision of the world, an individual is a repre- 
sentative of the entire group: “the one who speaks on behalf of the 
community is sacred”! (28). This principle is so deeply rooted in 
the soldiers’ belief system that it sheds new light on their motiva- 
tion for their uprising, regardless of the outcome. The following 
statement by soldier Eniabé Diedhiou explains the logic behind 
the soldiers’ resolve: “We can certainly give up our rights. But .. . 
we cannot abandon our duties to ensure the safety of those who, 
on our behalf and on our instructions, spoke to the toubab head. 
Our obligations in this respect are sacred”! (76). Although they 
know they will be massacred, the soldiers are resolved to face their 
death. However, their resolution is not derived from a desire to 
fight for their rights. Instead, it is based on their engagement 
toward others, their duty to defend those who spoke on their 
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behalf. Compared to the other representations of Thiaroye that 
focus mainly on the repatriated soldiers’ rights, this rationale pro- 
vides a totally different perspective on the events. It is a perspective 
that emphasizes the soldiers’ spiritual grandeur. Thiaroye therefore 
becomes an emblematic event because of its ethical dimension, 
which lies in the prevalent sense of duty owed to those who repre- 
sent the community. 

The soldiers’ values and belief system prove that African societies 
exhibit social cohesiveness. Or, to put it differently, the solidarity 
between soldiers demonstrates that their belief systems are thriving 
and not ossified. The soldiers’ values are once again contrasted in 
the play with the European colonizers’ value system, which is based 
on superficial indices: “They have no respect for the given word, 
but a blind consideration for a scrap of paper with doodles”?® (74). 
The African perspective on European ethical behaviors emphasizes 
the troubled institutional process of so-called civilized societies 
for which the written word ends up having more value than what 
is at its origin—that is, the oral contract. Since oral promises are 
deprived of any substance, it is the concept of promise, as seen 
through European eyes, that is questioned. 


BEYOND DICHOTOMIES: EXPLORING 
THE COLONIZER’S POSITION 


As in the other cultural documents analyzed thus far, the coloniz- 
ers’ perspective and opinions on the events of Thiaroye are also 
represented in the play. They are addressed directly in the third 
scene and indirectly in the fourth scene. Indirectly means that the 
opinions are not expressed by the French characters but imagined 
by the soldiers. Indeed, the African soldiers are engaged in a hum- 
ble exercise—humble, because they are unsure of their ability to 
understand their chiefs’ mind-sets—which consists in exploring the 
reasons why military authorities would have recourse to violence 
instead of reaching consensus (77). The verbal exchanges between 
soldiers aim to unveil the real motivations behind the pretext. 
According to the infantrymen’s viewpoint, the army wants to 
get rid of them at all costs (77) because they are an embarrassment 
for France (78). Indeed, they were “witnesses of a France beaten 
and humiliated, betrayed by some of her children and occupied 
by the victor”!” (78). France could not stand the humiliation it 
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experienced and found it unbearable that colonized peoples who 
took part in the war witnessed its defeat and humiliation (78). 
France’s pride was at stake and became, throughout the conversa- 
tion, the ultimate explanation for the repression of the mutiny. 

The infantrymen regret that France is unable to acknowledge 
the fact that her failure was due to “technological backwardness 
compared to Hitler’s Germany”!’ (78). The soldiers would have 
appreciated some honesty from France, and they are convinced 
that in order to preserve its reputation, France has a plan to wipe 
them out given they have witnessed its debacle (79). According to 
African studies specialist Bernard Mouralis (33), at the liberation, 
de Gaulle “whitened” the troops in order to facilitate the integra- 
tion of resistance fighters into the regular army. There was indeed 
a desire to minimize the role the colonies played in liberating the 
French territory. However, to claim that France would go as far as 
to eliminate the embarrassing African soldiers who witnessed its 
defeat might be excessive. So far, no historian has confirmed this 
notion, which seems a resort to conspiracy theory. Nevertheless, 
historian Echenberg points out that France’s vulnerability in the 
aftermath of the war and its fear of losing the empire were possible 
reasons for triggering violent repressions. 

In addition to the aforementioned ideological explanation— 
based ultimately, on France’s lost grandeur—another comes to the 
infantrymen’s minds: “the financial aspects”!? (79). This explana- 
tion is not given credence for long, as another infantryman points 
to the fact that France received substantial financial help from the 
United States and should therefore be able to pay its fighters (79). 

The ideological motive is the one that appeals most to the sol- 
diers. Le Mossi returns to it and refines it (79-80), pointing to the 
general logic of colonial thought. Whomever the colonizers may 
be, they need to maintain an unquestionable position of power. If 
they fail to do so, and this is witnessed by the colonized, then the 
solution that colonizers will choose to restore their initial authority 
will most likely be to silence the embarrassing witnesses by getting 
rid of them. Repeated once again, and in more detail, the ideologi- 
cal explanation based on the colonizers’ logic is more convincing. 
It introduces us to the colonizers’ psyche, to the realm of psycho- 
analysis, although it is a psychoanalysis of the group. The author, 
Faye, a historian, might be speaking here via his fictional charac- 
ters, and he might be doing so because of the adventurous trait of 
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his argument. Via a strategy that resembles a maieutic dialogue— 
that is, a dialogue from which the truth eventually rises—the 
colonizers’ motives behind Thiaroye are dissected and explored in 
order to better understand the way they function. Unlike the other 
works studied so far, Faye’s play exhibits a desire, from the colo- 
nized, to put oneself in the other’s place. The Other is, for once, 
the colonizers and not the colonized. 

The infantrymen’s discussion is, however, anachronistic. Even 
if we grant that they could have a sufficient knowledge of histori- 
cal circumstances or were able to guess, at the time of the events, 
the French authorities’ real motivations, it is harder to believe that 
they could express them with such serenity. In terms of reality, one 
might wonder at the soldiers’ composed and quiet behavior and 
discussion. Justified and understandable wrath and rage against the 
colonizers, as represented in the other works of art, are more likely 
to have occurred. The calmness displayed by the soldiers toward 
the enemy is nonetheless consistent with promoting the African 
value system. Both are authorial constructions proving that the 
period of mourning for the events is finished and that a new era 
can be envisioned—where one can stand back and have a different 
and perhaps more serene look at what happened. 


BEYOND DICHOTOMIES: A DIFFERENT TONE 


The general tone of the play radically distinguishes it from the 
other artistic works. Faye’s representation of Thiaroye displays 
the course of events in a more serene, even optimistic fashion. This 
quiet and calm overtone stems from two sources: the structure of 
the play itself and the narrative voice that appears at the very end 
of the play. 


The Serene Tone of the Play 


Faye creates, and plays with, a contrast between the officers’ 
turmoil—whose colonialist ideology is threatened—and the sol- 
diers’ self-control—stemming from their profound conviction that 
their actions are in harmony with their beliefs and values. This 
opposition emphasizes the soldiers’ tranquility, since it is this side 
that is privileged in the play. 
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It is not that the soldiers do not clash. They do, with the Whites 
and even among themselves. However, if violent disputes erupt, 
they are not directly represented. They are not shown to view- 
ers but are reported after the facts, thus diminishing their violent 
aspect. When Alimou Diallo tells his fellow soldier how he was 
verbally abused the previous day by the white cook and how he 
responded to it—with a punch in the eye (54)—his story empha- 
sizes the white’s oral aggressivity, not his violent physical response, 
which is presented as acceptable. Moreover, the narratives of the 
soldiers’ humiliation by the Whites (54-57)—to which Alimou 
Diallo’s belongs—do not serve to feed hatred or retaliation but 
lead to the main discussion aimed at understanding the perpetra- 
tors’ motivations. 

The soldiers also have conflicting discussions among themselves, 
particularly the one related to the various religions of Africa and 
the delicate issue of the overlapping between religion and politics 
(48-49). Disagreements and conflicts, however, remain verbal and 
do not trigger physical violence. The infantrymen remain united, 
promoting the beneficial aspects of genuine dialogue based on 
respect for others’ opinions. 


The Reassuring Voice 


The serenity that results from the structure of the play echoes the 
assurance of the voice that speaks at the very end. It is an anony- 
mous voice, addressing Africa, shortly after the moment when the 
infantrymen have been executed: “Land of Africa! . . . Despite this 
dawn of blood, you will keep an indelible memory of Thiaroye 
alive so that tomorrow your sons will sweep colonialism from the 
continent””? (86). The future of the prediction (“You will keep”?!) 
has been realized, since the play is in itself proof that the past is 
still “alive” (“vivace”) in the present. Due to this narrative device, 
assurance is provided that Thiaroye has not fallen into oblivion and 
that the collective memory of events has been preserved. 

The role of history in the voice’s speech is, on the other hand, 
more dubious: “How many others fell at Thiaroye? . . . History 
will perhaps tell us because, yesterday, like today, authority has 
always imposed silence on the African dawn”” (86; italics added). 
The work of history has not yet been properly carried out because 
of the censorship imposed by political authorities. The play argues 
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in favor of the need for an accurate historical account of Thiaroye, 
which could begin, for instance, with a precise victim count. Here, 
the narrative voice echoes the professional and personal concerns 
of the author, Cheikh Faty Faye, the activist. 

In 2006, Faye signed an open letter to the Senegalese president, 
Abdoulaye Wade, along with other members of the Association 
stnégalaise des professeurs d’listoive et de géographie (Senegalese 
Association of History and Geography Professors), asking for the 
preservation of the site of Thiaroye.?* Faye was convinced that 
mass graves existed on the camp premises, which would be worth 
excavating in order to eventually determine an exact total number 
of victims. The letter came at a time when the site would have been 
erased from the map due to a planned toll highway project, and 
with it all traces of the past event. The letter asked that the site be 
saved so that a commemorative stele could at least be erected. 

Although no further information was found about any response 
from the authorities to this epistolary request, we are however 
aware that as of now the exact location of the soldiers’ bodies 
continues to remain unknown: are they buried in a mass grave in 
the camp or in graves in the military cemetery? Nevertheless, in the 
cemetery, a stele commemorates the mutiny/massacre. The high- 
way was built. No excavation was undertaken or allowed by the 
authorities, although such a project would have been crucial in 
order to establish the exact number of victims. Let’s hope that 
one day the many shadows surrounding the massacre will finally 
be unearthed. 


xk kKK 


More than 60 years after Thiaroye and more than 45 years after 
Senegalese independence and the supposed end of colonization, 
the stage of mourning, which characterizes all individual or col- 
lective traumas, has ended. It is now possible, for artists coming 
from formerly colonized regions of the world (such as Faye) or for 
artists of second or third generation immigrants (like Bouchareb) 
to tackle Thiaroye and colonization with less passion and more 
composure. The experience of colonial oppression can become the 
topic of a less controversial representation insofar as the immediacy 
of the suffering has disappeared and time has done its work of 
healing. 
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Through its minimalist style and content, L’Amzi ya bon 
aims to convey a primary emotion of injustice in order to make 
people reflect on the conditions of (former) colonized popula- 
tions. For Bouchareb, forgiveness and reconciliation are possible, 
but they require reparations. Concretely speaking, a fair mon- 
etary compensation for war veterans would be proof that France 
acknowledges its colonial past and wants to move forward. It 
would also mean that France is taking a step toward the improved 
integration of its various communities. 

Unlike Diop’s play, in which characters display legitimate anger, 
Aube de sang has a more positive tone. The characters believe 
that “history teaches us that those who oppress always end up 
losing”** (83), and they are able to overcome their rage in the 
interest of a better understanding between peoples. On the cover 
of the play, Faye states, “By duty of memory, we owe it to our 
peoples to provide responses to these important questions in order 
to build, between peoples, a solid relationship of cooperation.””* 
By “peoples,” and because he speaks of a “relationship of coopera- 
tion,” Faye certainly includes French people. His play is therefore 
meant to overcome the injuries of the past by letting them become 
a historical moment, able to teach us a lesson about blatant injus- 
tice and magnanimous forgiveness. 


CONCLUSION 


Tie seven representations of Thiaroye that I have analyzed 
in this book help shape and communicate memories of World 
War II. They form a coherent body of works, in terms of both 
the historical event they represent and establishing an explicit or 
implicit dialogue between them. Through the recurrence of the 
same narrative elements—such as the parallel between the First and 
Second World Wars in Senghor’s poem and in Doumbi-Fakoly’s 
novel, the parallel between the massacres of Sanankoro/Effok and 
Thiaroye in Diop’s play and in Sembene’s movie, and the personal 
and familial impacts of the war in Keita’s poem and in Bouchareb’s 
animated movie—the works respond to those that precede, con- 
tributing to a certain family resemblance within the corpus. 

A history of the representations of Thiaroye can be derived 
from this body of works. This history is characterized by three 
main phases, defined chronologically as they relate to three histori- 
cal periods: the colonial era, a period 20 to 25 years after African 
independence, and the early twenty-first century. Superimposed 
on this chronological division is a criterion concerning the func- 
tionality of these works. Each assumes a different role to which 
specific textual or filmic techniques correspond. 

The primary role of Senghor and Keita’s works is to inscribe 
Thiaroye in the collective memory: for Senghor, that of France, 
and for Keita, that of West Africa. Senghor uses poetic means to 
blur the fact that the infantrymen of Thiaroye are considered reb- 
els by the French army. Senghor uses a métissage of African and 
French contents and forms in order to reach a French audience 
more easily and convince it that the victims of Thiaroye are the sac- 
rifice that is necessary for the advent of a new mixed humankind. 
By using the oral form, referring to Mande history, and turning 
the poem into a performance with music and dance, Keita aims to 
transform Thiaroye into a transitory episode of the African epic, 
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despite the fact that the t#vailleurs originally form a military corps 
serving the colonial empire, against their own people. 

The works by Diop, Doumbi-Fakoly, and Sembene (as well 
as those by Bouchareb and Faye) continue to assume the role of 
incorporating Thiaroye into the collective memory. However, they 
also perform another function in that they are more openly critical 
of (neo)colonialism. In his play, Diop introduces strong, almost 
Manichean, dichotomies that collapse as the play unfolds. This 
technique highlights the involvement of Africans themselves in the 
misery of (neo)colonial relationships. In Doumbi-Fakoly’s novel, 
the Thiaroye episode is a key to understanding Africa’s colonial 
past and neocolonial future. Thiaroye is the interpretive clue to 
a story that, from beginning to end, disadvantages Africans. This 
defeatism is manifested by the narrator’s growing presence and 
bitter comments toward the end of the novel. As for Sembene, his 
film reminds us that Thiaroye is a moment of resistance in a long 
tradition of African resistance against invasion. In its reference to 
various cultural artefacts, the movie stresses the need to resist a 
hegemonic position or discourse and makes art a powerful tool in 
resisting any kind of domination. 

For Bouchareb and Faye, Thiaroye is an event that must be 
remembered in so far as knowledge of past mistakes engenders 
the hope that relationships between peoples and individuals can 
be improved. In his animated film, Bouchareb adopts a mini- 
malist approach, in terms of both form and content. He builds 
a “rhetoric of childhood” aimed at triggering the basic emotions 
of compassion and reparation for past injustices. In Faye’s play, 
strong dichotomies between Africans and Europeans are over- 
come by promoting African values, which help people to imagine 
the situation of others and even the perversity of the perpetrators’ 
minds. These values intrinsically encourage better understanding 
between peoples. 

The dialogue between the representations and their three 
functional roles provide these artistic works with an internal consis- 
tency. These representations are also externally consistent. In other 
words, this history of representations also finds its cohesiveness in 
its articulation with two other discourses: history (the scientific 
discourse on past events) and politics (official discourse). 

Thanks to poetry, drama, and cinema, there has been a counter- 
ing of amnesia concerning the events that took place in Thiaroye. 
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The artistic representations of the massacre literally constitute a 
“site of memory” (“lieu de mémotre”) as historian Pierre Nora puts 
t (18). They commonly resist oblivion or the blurring of embar- 
rassing past events by political discourse. However, as Onana 
reminds us (Onana, La France et ses tiratlleurs 126), an official 
acknowledgement is still necessary in order for the trauma to heal: 
building a monument on the site of the massacre would be crucial. 
Indeed, the absence of an official monument in Senegal seems sus- 
pect, even more so given that a commemorative monument exists 
in Bamako, Mali (124). Less symbolically, disclosing the exact 
number of dead and their burial location and acknowledging the 
French army’s responsibility while compensating the infantrymen 
would be concrete actions in the interest of encouraging collective 
recovery. 

Although Senghor’s poem that follows “Tyaroye” in the collec- 
tion Hostves notres is “Prayer for Forgiveness” (“Priére de pardon”), 
in which the poet asks God to forgive France for its atrocities 
toward its black children, it is doubtful that France will receive for- 
giveness if it does not ask for it. As philosopher Paul Ricoeur points 
out in his book La Mémoire, Phistoire, Poubli (Memory, History, 
Forgetting), in order to work, the economy of forgiveness should 
be based on “a system of exchange” (“le régime de Péchange”): 
“There exists something such as a correlation between forgive- 
ness that is asked for and forgiveness that is granted”! (619). The 
dead of Thiaroye will not be able to rest in peace until France itself 
considers them the victims of its own tyranny, which means that 
France should officially recognize its error and ask to be forgiven. 
President Hollande’s decision to give Senegal France’s archives on 
the event may be a first step toward achieving this goal.? 

Although all the artistic works on Thiaroye have aimed to resist 
oblivion and denial, the main difference between Senghor and 
Bouchareb lies in Bouchareb’s acknowledgement that compensa- 
tion is a necessary step toward forgiveness. Janet Vaillant, Senghor’s 
biographer, makes this relevant remark: “To a certain extent, as 
Soyinka suggests, he [Senghor] offered a poetical, foreshadowing 
to the South African experience [Truth and Reconciliation Com- 
mission]. However, unlike Senghor, Soyinka is not satisfied with 
politics that make no effort to seek justice, or at least that do not 
offer some compensation to people that were harmed”? (17). From 
Senghor to Bouchareb, sixty years passed before it was possible to 
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acknowledge that money could take on a decisive symbolic mean- 
ing. During these sixty years, artistic productions not only were 
focused on remembering the past but also partly aimed to heal 
the collective trauma. Although I mention the term trauma from 
time to time in my study, I realize that studying the cultural works 
on Thiaroye from the colonial trauma perspective (Craps, Postcolo- 
nial Witnessing) is an approach that has not yet been systematically 
achieved and would be worth undertaking. 

As for historical discourse, works of art representing Thiaroye 
do not necessarily oppose this discourse but complete its role at 
different levels. Artistic representations help make history more 
accessible. One of all the objectives shared by all the authors is to 
fight oblivion and ignorance. Whereas people are less likely to read 
a work of historical nonfiction, they may be interested in reading a 
historical novel or watching a historical movie. Artistic works rep- 
resenting Thiaroye highlight facts that might be well-known to 
historians but are little known to a wider audience. They contrib- 
ute to a more complete and complex representation of the past. 

Whereas historical accounts aim to explain past events, the 
goal of artistic works is to make the audience understand these 
past events. Philosopher Paul Ricoeur distinguishes the cognitive 
processes of “explaining” and “understanding” (or “comprehen- 
sion”). While explanation involves the intellect, understanding 
involves our senses and emotions. This process refers primarily to 
our “empathy,” or our capacity to “transfer ourselves into anoth- 
er’s psychic life” (Interpretation Theory 73) in order to “re-live, 
re-actualize, re-think intentions, ideas and feelings”? (Du texte a 
Paction 183). In other words, understanding is “to apprehend, on 
another level than the scientific, our belonging to all that exists”® 
(181-82). In director Peter Weir’s terms, historical works of art 
are reenactments of past events that help keep them alive. They 
also help us put our actions and ways of living into perspective. 

As for the issue of errors conveyed by writers or directors, 
my opinion is that historical novels, movies, poetry, and plays, 
although based on historical facts, remain essentially artistic con- 
structs. As such, their relevant evaluation criteria should remain 
primarily aesthetic. I would therefore consider it ludicrous to dis- 
miss a work of art because it does not comply with past events. If 
artistic productions give their audience access to knowledge, this 
knowledge is less factual than ethical. Factual knowledge about the 
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past remains historians’ territory: works of fiction or poetry can 
only motivate us to open history books if we would like to verify 
facts. From an ethical viewpoint, artistic documents encourage us 
to reflect on the values, intentions, and effects that any action or 
interaction involves. 

As far as Thiaroye is concerned, my main surprise was to realize 
that historical errors in artistic works sometimes revealed that his- 
torical accounts were themselves incomplete, misleading, or even 
mistaken, and that historical discourse is a work in progress. Thiar- 
oye and its artistic representations enjoin historians to do their job, 
to take a critical stance toward not only official discourses but also 
their predecessors’ accounts and the making of archives. 

This essay proves that the French “Empire writes back” (Ash- 
croft, Griffiths, and Tiffin). Yesterday’s colonized peoples master 
the former colonizers’ tools—namely, their language, as well as 
textual and filmic techniques. One cannot but be impressed by 
the lyricism and power of the means of expression. Moreover, this 
powerful form serves a content that articulates positions that are 
critical of France as well as Africa. 


NOTES 


INTRODUCTION 


A brief historical description of the corps will be provided in the next 
chapter. 

Information on the festival program can be found in the following 
online article: “Un festival dédié aux Tirailleurs au Sénégal,” Afrik 
.com, November 21, 2007, accessed May 6, 2013, http://www.afrik 
.com/article12979 html. 

“Le paysan africain, qui depuis des millénaires, vit avec les saisons, dont 
Vidéal de vie est d’étre en harmonie avec la nature, ne connait que Véternel 
recommencement du temps rythmé par la répétition sans fin des mémes 
gestes et des mémes paroles.” Sarkozy’s full speech is available on Wikipe- 
dia: “Discours de Dakar,” Wikipédia, accessed May 14, 2013, http:// 
fr.wikipedia.org /wiki/Discours_de_Dakar. All translations from French 
to English are mine, unless otherwise noted. 

“Do we have to interpret it as ignorance, as cynicism, or as contempt?” 
(“Devons-nous Vinterpréter comme ignorance, comme cynisme, comme 
mépris?’). The complete letter is available on the following website: 
“Lettre ouverte 4 Nicolas Sarkozy,” Libération (August 10, 2007), 
accessed January 7, 2008, http://www.liberation.fr/rebonds/27 1587 
.FR.php. 

“jamais un président francais n’avait été aussi loin dans la critique de la 
colonisation” 

“And that crime was not only a crime against Africans, it was a crime 
against Men, a crime against humanity.” (“Et ce crime ne fut pas seule- 
ment un crime contre les Africains, ce fut un crime contre VHomme, un 
crime contre Vhumaniteé.” ) 

“The colonizers took, but I want to respectfully say that the colonizer 
also gave. He built bridges, roads, hospitals, dispensaries, schools. He 
made virgin lands fertile, he gave his pain, his work, his knowledge. I 
want to say it here, not all settlers were thieves, not all settlers were 
exploiters.” (“Le colonisateur a pris mais je veux dire avec respect qu'il a 
aussi donne. Il a construit des ponts, des routes, des hopitaux, des dispen- 
saires, des écoles. Il a rendu fécondes des terres vierges, il a donné sa peine, 
son travail, son savoir. Je veux le dire ict, tous les colons n°étaient pas des 
voleurs, tous les colons nétaient pas des exploiteurs.” ) 
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. “Colonization is not responsible for all of Africa’s current difficulties. 


It is not responsible for the bloody wars that Africans wage against each 
other. It is not responsible for the genocide. It is not responsible for 
dictators...” (“La colonisation nest pas responsable de toutes les difficul- 
tés actuelles de VAfrique. Elle nest pas responsable des guerres sanglantes 
que se font les Africains entre eux. Elle nest pas responsable des génocides. 
Elle west pas responsable des dictateurs .. .”) 

“Dans une allocution sidérante prononcée a Dakar, Nicolas Sarkozy qui 
ose tout, et c’est a cela qu’on le reconnait, a dévoilé le fond dune pensée 
qui, si les mots ont un sens, est la parole officielle francaise la plus raciste 
depuis longtemps.” 

“Je veux en finir avec la repentance qui est une forme de haine de soi, et 
la concurrence des mémoires qui nourrit la haine des autres.” The entire 
speech is available online: “Le discours de Nicolas Sarkozy,” Libération 
(May 6, 2007), accessed May 16, 2013, http://www.liberation.fr/ 
politiques /010118844-le-discours-de-nicolas-sarkozy. 

The entire speech is available on YouTube: “Discours a Alger (20 
December 2012), partie 1,” YouTube, accessed May 16, 2013, http:// 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=2t0ONAJmBoLA. 

“Fat donc décidé de donner au Sénégal toutes les archives dont la 
France dispose sur ce drame afin qu7elles puissent étre expostes au musée 
du mémorial.” The complete speech is available online: “Discours 
devant |’Assemblée nationale sénégalaise, le 12 octobre 2012,” Jeune 
Afrique (December 15, 2012), accessed May 16, 2013, http://www 
jeuneafrique.com/Article/ARTJAWEB20121012115858. 

The expression is the translation, by Melvin Dixon, of the French “des 
dogues noirs de VEmpire,” extracted from the poem “Prayer for peace” 
(“Priére de paix”) first published in French in the collection Hosties 
Noires (Black Hosts) in 1948. Unless otherwise noted, for Senghor’s 
poems I use the translation by Melvin Dixon. See bibliography for the 
complete reference. 

On their website, Mémoires Vives explains how its artistic approach is 
closely intertwined with their social objectives: http://cie-memoires 
-vives.org. 

This absence is controversial. For some critics and scholars, it reveals 
the blatant neocolonial link between Senegal and France, as if it was 
impossible for the Senegalese state to publicly condemn France’s past 
exactions. The following quotation, extracted from Une fresque pour 
Thiaroye (Kébé and Wade 157) and whose authors are the two generals 
Amadou Tidiane Dia and Ibrahima Gabar Diop, seems to confirm that 
fact: “We are Generals committed to the Republic and to the State’s 
choices in the partnership that links it to France. This fact requires that 
we avoid certain statements that may affect both the current diploma- 
cies and relationships desired and protected by the two parties” (“ Nous 
sommes des Généraux attachés a la République et aux options de PEtat 
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dans le cadre du partenariat qui le lie a la France. Cette attitude nous 
commande d’éviter certains propos pouvant nuire aux deux diplomaties 
actuelles et a des rapports voulus et sauvegardés par tous”). 

“Cette journée de commémoration . . . légitime le chef de VEtat comme 
défenseur des anciens combattants .. .” 

As Paul Ricoeur points out in his article “Histoire et mémoire,” the 
transition made by Halbwachs from individual to collective memory 
is based on three main facts: one does not remember alone, but with 
the help of others’ memory; individual memory borrows from oth- 
ers’ memories, making them its own; and most individual memories 
need the support of collective narratives of public events. Ricoeur, 
however, goes beyond Halbwachs in the sense that he considers that 
the relationship between individual and collective memory is not ana- 
logical but direct: “It is in a direct and not analogical sense that we 
ascribe memories and projects to communities of all sorts. That is why 
I propose the hypothesis of a mutual constitution, at the crossroads 
of two subjectivities, private and collective” (“C'est en un sens direct et 
non analogique que nous attribuons a des communautés de toutes sortes 
mémoire et projet. C’est pourquoi je propose Vhypothese d’une constitution 
mutuelle, croisée, de deux subjectivités, privée et collective”; 19-20). 
Unfortunately, his textual analyses are not his core strength. 


CHAPTER 1 


More information on the legal status of indigenousness can be found in 
Weil, Qu’est-ce qu’un Francais? See complete reference in bibliography. 
“Soldat détaché pour tirer a volonté sur Pennemi.” For a complete refer- 
ence, see bibliography. 

The books by Duval (L’Epopée des tirailleurs sénégalais) and Deroo and 
Champeaux (La Force noire) are the main references used for this sec- 
tion. Complete references in bibliography. 

Historian and journalist Yves Bénot (64-68) refers to the massacre of 
Rabat-Fés in January-February 1944 as being the first one. 
Information on that matter was found on Jean-Pierre Husson’s peda- 
gogical website. See bibliography for a complete reference. 
“Cependant, ces mesures Aajustement concerneront les seules retraites des 
combattants et les pensions d’invalidité, laissant entier le probléme... du 
rattrapage du ‘manque a gagner’ provoqué depuis 1959 par la cristal- 
lisation des pensions.” 

Sembene Ousmane’s movie Emitai sarcastically evokes this change of 
regime: an African soldier, performed by Sembene himself, makes fun 
of the fact that, at the head of French government, a maréchal (mar- 
shal), the highest military grade, is replaced by a simple general. Yet, 
for the local populations, nothing really changed: they continued to be 
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rationed and exploited for the sole purpose of providing supplies for 
the troops. For a more detailed historical account, see Roche (45). 
“Sans PAfrique, il n°y aurait jamais eu la France libre.” 

“Que le commandememt local ait fait ouvrir le feu sur des tirailleurs .. . 
ne prouvait rien, sinon le manque de sang-froid de quelques officiers.” 
“tentative doccultation ou de travestissement des faits” 

“des prises de position [qui] contribuent a nuire a Vindéniable qualité de 
ce travail” 

“donner le bilan sincére du nombre de morts; révéler le lieu de leur sépul- 
ture;... reconnaitre la responsabilité de VArmée; . . . amnistier ceux 
qui ont été condamnés ... ; réhabiliter ces tirailleurs en leur rendant un 
hommage solenne?” 

“Au cours de Vété 1944, de Gaulle prit des mesures pour diminuer le 
nombre des Africains dans les unités qui. . . étaient engagées dans les 
combats pour la libération du territoire francais. De nombreux soldats 
furent ainsi démobilisés et rapatriés, non sans étre parfois longtemps dans 
des camps de transit en raison des difficultés de communication avec 
PAfrique. Ce ‘blanchissement’ des troupes des Forces Francaises Libres 
répondait au double souci de redonner a la métropole le role qui aurait 
toujours aun étre le sien et d’intégrer dans les forces régulieres les maquis 
que le Gouvernement provisoire souhaitait controler le plus rapidement 
possible.” 

“Les Allemands ne veulent pas les garder sur leur sol de peur de contami- 
nation raciale, des maladies tropicales alors que le souvenir de la ‘honte 
noire’ avec Voccupation de la Rhénanie par les troupes noires en 1919 
reste grave comme une blessure nationale.” 

“Un rapport datant du 16 septembre indique que les prisonniers de 
guerre coloniaux ... vivent dans des conditions sanitaires déplorables, 
sont mal nourris et mal habillés.” 

“trois compagnies indigenes, un char américain, deux semi-chenillés, 
trois automitrailleuses, deux bataillons d’infanterie, un peloton de sous- 
officiers et hommes de troupes francais” 

“Le dossier Thiaroye se terminait sans indemnités pour les victimes, sans 
reconnaissance, sans rehabilitation et sans réparation.” 

“depuis longtemps déshabitués de tout encadrement militaire” 

“par orgueil, vanité ou jalousie [ont exigé] un statut identique a celui des 
Francais” 

The archives (letters, reports, etc.) that Onana quotes in his book bla- 
tantly reveal the French officers’ racism and xenophobia. 

“Des la libération, par une inconcevable discrimination raciale, on 
rétablissait Vinégahté dans les soldes coloniaux ... En réponse, on employa 
contre eux [les Négro-Africains’] la force—c’est un euphémisme .. .” 
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CHAPTER 2 


Only Senghor spells the name of the village that way. I have respected 
his transcription. Unfortunately the rights holders of Senghor’s works 
did not grant permission to reproduce the poem in all formats (paper 
and e-book). I can only quote it under fair use rules. 

Sometimes, however, some lines sound, at least to our twenty-first- 
century ears, somewhat outdated or, in a way, quite naive, like the ones 
in “Priére de paix” (“Prayer for peace”), when he prays to the Lord 
that France be placed “at the Father’s / right hand” (“a la droite du 
Pére”; 70). 

Given its difficulty, one can argue that Senghor’s poetry mainly 
reached/s intellectuals, whether African or Western. 

“TAfrique sest faite / hostie noire...” 

“Aux Anciens Combattants Sénégalais.../ Je leur dis merde / Et 
dautres choses encore...” 

“Le second temps est, lui, plus problématique; c'est celui du premier jet 
qualifié de ‘douloureux’...” 

“Poffrande de nos corps” 

“un cibotre de souffrance” 

In “Echos poétiques de Vitinéraire intellectuel et idéologique de Senghor” 
(“Poetic Echoes of Senghor’s intellectual and ideological route”), 
Robert Jouanny studies more closely the influence of Christianity, 
socialism, Western culture, and Negritude in Senghor’s poetry. 

It would be anachronistic to think that they were called prisoners 
because they were put on trial and some imprisoned for acts of mutiny. 
In December 1944, they were not yet prisoners in this sense, as this 
had not yet taken place. 

For instance, in the second poem of Hosties noires, “A Vappel de la 
race de Saba” (“At the Call of the Race of Sheba”), the passage from 
negativity to hopefulness takes the form of the transition from night to 
dawn. 

“Mais ce qui fait la particularité unique de PEmpire francais par rap- 
port a tous les autres, cest quil sest nimbé a partir de la LIT République 
et jusqu’a son dernier jour dune justification morale majeure: celle de la 
mission civilisatrice de la France...” Author Adam Hochschild explains 
how, in the British humanitarian tradition, morality in the colonial 
undertaking was, on the contrary, essentially pragmatic: “Better treat- 
ment of colonial subjects would ‘promote the civil and commercial 
interests of Great Britain . . .’ declared a parliamentary select commit- 
tee in the 1830s. ‘Savages are dangerous neighbors and unprofitable 
customers, and if they remain as degraded denizens of our colonies, 
they become a burden upon the State’” (212). 

“Les mémes violences psychologiques, les mémes brutalités, les mémes senti- 
ments xtnophobes, qui ont nourri le comportement des nazis, se retrouvent 
curieusement chez certains Francais du Camps (sic) de Thiaroye.” 
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The financial reason behind the war machine is a topos that Damas, 
for example, denounces as well in the poem “Des billes pour la roulette” 
(“Marbles for the Roulette”; 75). 

In the first chapter of Allegories of Reading: Figural Language in Rous- 
sean, Nietzsche, Rilke, and Proust, Paul de Man upholds that rhetorical 
questions have two interpretations: one literal, where the poetic voice 
intends and expresses the desire to obtain an answer, and one figura- 
tive, where the poetic voice makes an assertion about the world. 

“par et pour les Autres, apportant ainsi la contribution des Négres nou- 
veaux a la civilisation de Puniversel” 

“La page se fait stele et Pécriture inscription lapidaire.” 

In his article “Les ressacs de la mémoire collective,” anthropologist Mar- 
tin Mourre discusses the difficulty of transferring the concept of “site 
of memory,” developed by Nora, into the African context. He never- 
theless asserts and justifies its use in that context. 

“Ta mémoire travaille,...exerce... et einterroge...” 


CHAPTER 3 


“Chogué par le ton volontairement véhément de Sékou Touré, qui fait 
le proces de la colonisation lors de son discours a PAssemblée territori- 
ale, de Gaulle quitte le pays de fort mauvaise humeur et senvole pour le 
Sénégal.” 

“assortie de la menace d’une rupture totale en cas de victoire du “non” 
“le Général de Gaulle a vidé la Guinée de tout ce qu7il pouvait; jusques 
et y compris les machines 4 dactylographier, les stylos et les gommes. A 
Vévidence, sil avait pu, il aurait enroulé ses ponts et ses routes pour les 
emporter avec lui.” 

“un role mélant inextricablement la direction pédagogique, la correc- 
tion de la langue et une supervision des vues idéologiques, souvent proches, 
dans Vensemble, du phénoméne proprement dit de la censure” 

“Son coté paradoxal réside dans le fait que la censure concerna moins 
les oeuvres incriminees de Keita en tant que telles que leur diffusion sous 
forme de disques, cest-a-dire sous une forme semi-orale de circulation 
susceptible datteindre un public dépassant tres largement le public des 
lecteurs de livres écrits et imprimeés .. .” 

“poéte militant” 

“Ce sont des légendes contées, dansées, mimées, chantées dans les villages 
dont Keita Fodeba nous rend la substance populaire sous une forme poé- 
tique simple et évocatrice.” 

“pour Vhonneur de son village et de sa race” 

“dans Vintérét supérieur de la Communauté” 

“une balle a trahi Naman” 
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INTRODUCTION TO PART 2 


“Tout en étant convaincu que Vindépendance des territoires africains est 
inéluctable, il considére, compte tenu du contexte algérien, que Popinion 
publique, qui doit se prononcer par référendum, nest pas préte a accepter 
la désintégration brutale de PUnion francaise.” 

“Notre oui’ nest pas un ‘our au régime colonial, cest exactement le 
contraire. Crest Wabord un oui’ a Punité africaine qu'il sagit de 
reconstituer en deux Etats fédéraux d’AOF et d’AEF. C'est un ‘oui? a 
Vindépendance africaine dans Punité retrouvée. La Communauté nest 
pour nous qu-un passage et un moyen de se préparer a Vindépendance.” 


CHAPTER 4 


“Paris reste un lieu central—et de moins en moins secret—de la crise.” 
“On a vraiment deux points de vue tout a fait opposes. Personnellement, 
je ne me reconnais dans aucun de ces points de vue. Jai plus de sympathie 
W ailleurs, plus de comprehension pour le point de vue du monstre Nkintri 
que pour le point de vue cartésien. Mais en méme temps, je ne Vaccepte 
pas.” 

Interestingly, when the novel was reissued in 2002 by the publishing 
house Le Serpent 4 plumes, Diop decided not to include the play. Did 
he consider it an early work that did not deserve to be published again? 
“Pamour méme est impossible” 

“asseoir la domination francaise sur autre chose que la force, ou plutot, 
sur la force plus autre chose... Durant Vessor et Vapogée du pouvoir colo- 
nial, les travaux de la plupart des spécialistes ont été utilises par le pouvoir 
pour une certaine politique, la reprise a prétention scientifique du vieil 
adage ‘diviser pour mieux régner.” (author's emphasis) 

In Les Etudes postcoloniales: Un carnaval académique (Postcolonial 
Studies: An Academic Carnival), Jean-Francois Bayart confirms that 
Hannah Arendt foreboded the strong link between totalitarianism and 
colonialism (23). 

The expression appears later in the text, spoken by General Modiano. 
“mourir dans des hopitaux ultramodernes” 

“Tuez seulement les femmes, les enfants et les vieillards.” 

“ségrvégation, mauvais traitements, humiliations de toutes sortes” 

“c’est la premiére fois que je vois des Négres formuler la moindre revendi- 
cation. Veux-tu me dire ce qui se passe?” 

One imagines that the performance could emphasize, or remain silent 
on, the growing fear. 

“Les Européens nétaient pas menaces, ils étaient de loin les plus forts, les 
tirailleurs n°étaient méme pas organises. D’ailleurs, ils les ont tués comme 
en Samusant, ils n’avaient absolument pas peur.” 

“La France est un pays de droit!” 
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NOTES 


“entrave a Veffort de guerre par des revendications intempestives” 
“Pappelle camp de concentration tout endroit sur cette terre ou se trou- 
vent réunis plus de deux Blancs.” 

“dans les plus profondes fibres du plus profond de mon corps” 

“nous avons fait deux guerres” 

“nous navons jamais fait la guerre” 

“Tl nous faut preparer le vrai combat.” 

“Nous sommes en guerre!” 

“Le vrai combat contre les vrais ennemis.” 

“Pourrions-nous savoir ou se trouve Strasbourg? .. . Nous voudrions 
savoir ou se trouve Strasbourg, cette partie de nous-mémes.” 

“la supréme injustice” 

“les arbres ne sont plus que du bois mort, pas le moindre frémissement vert 
de la moindre feuille mais sans cesse le cri de la femme et de Penfant...” 
“allie la force a la férocité” 

“Donnez-nous des fusils et le monde sera beau!” 

“Nous sommes tous de tous les villages suppliciés d’Afrique.” 

“la race mauvaise des esclaves qui, le soir, au sortir des champs du maitre, 
va hurler au son du tam-tam au lieu de conspirer contre le maitre!” 

“ Nous devons résister.” 

“contre Venvahisseur” 

“(Dans un hurlement.) A terre! Esclave, fils d’esclave, a terre!” 

“Je suis une ordure nécessaire a la colonisation.” 

“Tes valeurs de civilisation négro-africaines” 

The criticism affecting Senghor in the play echoes another one in the 
novel Le Temps de Tamango that scholar Fredric Michelman points out: 
“The country is governed by a pedantic president for whom reaffirma- 
tions of ‘black African values’ take the place of policy statements. He is 
the one who allows the affairs of the state . . . to be managed by French 
‘advisers.’ This leader at times addresses his fawning cabinet in blank 
verse, an obvious allusion to the foremost champion of Negritude, ex- 
poet-president Senghor” (60). 

“Nous en aurons peut-étre besoin un jour pour régner.” 

“Kouadio.—Et apres ? / Naman.—Je ne sais pas... Je ne sais vraiment 
pas! Tout ce qui est sur c’est que nous sommes enfin devenus des hommes! 
.../ Kouadio.—Et apres tout ca? / Naman.—Nous verrons ... Nous 
verrons... Ah ce sera beau!” 


CHAPTER 5 


“Nicolas Sarkozy came to insult us on our own land.” The pamphlet is 
available at the following website: http://www.africamaat.com /article 
._php3?id_article=983, accessed April 8, 2008. 

The topic of another of his essays, Afrique, la Renaissance (Africa, the 
Rebirth), published in 2000. 
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“la réappropriation de toute la Tradition léguée par [l]es Ancétres” 
“une grande famille guerritre” 

“les chefs de guerre de souverains sanguinaires” 

“leurs unités daffectation le long de la frontiére italienne et dans les 
autres garnisons du sud” 

“les fronts de la Somme, des Ardennes et de la Marne” 

“Tl quitta définitivement univers concentrationnaire, par les portes 
monstrueuses de la chambre de dissection et du four crématoire.” 

“Crest au contraire pour le respect de Vhomme noir que je me suis mis avec 
les officiers blancs. Il faut que VAllemand lui aussi sache que le Négre est 
doté des mémes capacités intellectuelles qui peuvent faire de lui un officier 
dans Parmée de n’importe quel blanc.” 

“appellation qui mettait sous silence, volontairement ou involontatre- 
ment, la présence des tirailleurs, tous fantassins” 

“Le voyage en terre africaine commenca quelques semaines plus tard, par 
une matinée ensoleillée et glaciale, dans le silence de Vanonymat.” 

The soldiers arrived on African soil on November 21, 1944, and the 
mutiny was put down on the night of November 30 to December 
1. In the novel, they arrived in Dakar at the end of November 1945 
and are massacred “at the beginning of the second week of December 
1945 ... toward the end of the morning” (“au début de la deuxiéme 
semaine de décembre 1945... vers la fin de la matinée”; 129). 

“yun réve accessible pour les tirailleurs” 

“sorti de sa condition de sous-humain” 

“Tui et lé Alleman kif-kif: Lui minténant il a faché contré lé Alléman, 
paciqui lé Alléman il a fait... cé qué lui il a fait a nous.” 

“Trofficier trembla soudain ... Quel danger le menacait-il? Et quels 
risques couraient VEmpire? Ces Neégres plus ou moins décillés (sic) par la 
cohabitation sur les fronts avec d’autres peuples, étaient-ils touches par le 
virus révolutionnaire qui rongenit le peuple du Vietnam?” 

“Alors, on mobilisa les tirailleurs, de nouveau. Puisquwils avaient 
Vexclusivité des taches ingrates. Précisément celles qui consistaient a pren- 
dre la dignité @autrui pour en faire cadeau a la France impériale.” 

“si révoltant que Vesclave le plus soumis au monde ne pouvait se résigner 
a Paccepter” 

“techniques de la guerilla urbaine” 

“la mauvaise volonté des autorités coloniales” 

“quatre tirailleurs qui n-avaient jamais quitté le camp de Thiaroye, et 
trois sous-officiers blancs” 

“Ta nécessité d'une démarche commune irrevocable qui devait mener a la 
victoire” 

It is interesting to note that the narrator speaks of “the mental gym- 
nastics required by the soldiers in order to speak French” (“la gymnas- 
tique intellectuelle a laquelle se livraient les tirailleurs pour sexprimer en 
francais’; 127). Reading the passage in pidgin proves to be an arduous 
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exercise. By inviting to us to read pidgin French, the author presents a 
shift in perspective (we are in the tivailleurs position) while introduc- 
ing us to the difficulty of the language. 

“la diversité des dialectes ne laissait aucune solution” 

Considering they have to provide financial support to their families, 
some soldiers think that they should perhaps accept the exchange rate 
in order to have some money to bring back, rather than nothing at all 
(127). 

“Si tous les villages disaient non a la fois, est-ce que le toubabou serait en 
mesure de nous traiter comme il le fait actuellement? Moi je crois Salifou 
Ouédraago qui dit que nous devons nous méler aux toubabou pour con- 
naitre leurs habitudes afin de mieux les combattre.” 

“une démarche jusqu-auboutiste” 

“Peut-étre Pattitude obstinée des autorités coloniales était-elle dictée par 
la politique daustérité budgétaire adoptée par tous les pays durement 
touchés par la guerre?” 

“Un groupe de quatre vautours arriva, don ne sait ou, et suspendit son 
vol au-dessus du camp, entre les tirailleurs et Vofficier. Puis, au son de 
Vétrange musique provenant du village, les oiseaux exécutérent la danse 
du Douga; cette danse sacrée du Mandingue, réservée aux auteurs 
a actions héroiques.” 

“en Pabsence de la population civile” 

Sembene Ousmane also inserts the scene of the meeting in his film. 
“instinct ... a se solidariser au moment opportun” 

“un Blanc dont Vévolution sur le triple plan intellectuel, moral et phy- 
sigue est encore imparfatte” 

“exprimees Van passé a Brazzaville par les chefs de la France Libre” 

“A laquelle n-assistait aucun représentant africain” 

“la nouvelle politique africaine de la France” 

“droit a disposer deux-mémes” 

“trois Négres évolués” 

“PAfrique...croi[re]... que des Négres évolueés ont contribué a dénouer 
la crise” 

“Te veux quis croient que cest vous qui avez réussi me convaincre grace 
@ vos supplications ... La deuxiéme raison pour laquelle je vous ai choisis 
est que demain, j-aurai besoin de Vinfluence que vous allez acquérir grace 
a ce succes.” 

In his pamphlet “Nicolas Sarkozy est revenu nous insulter sur nos 
terres,” Doumbi-Fakoly describes Senghor as “the seriously alienated, 
culturally speaking” (“le gravement aliéné culturel’; 9). 

“Tl sagit de Bocar Gueye qui est Wolof, nous sommes au Sénégal, de Ballo 
Keita qui est Malinké et de Mamadou Barry qui est Peuth. Tous les trois 
ont fait leurs études en Afrique et en France. Les deux premiers sont 
instituteurs et le troisiéeme commis. Ils sont tous les trois représentants de 
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collectivités indigenes; ils ont donc déja une certaine audience au sein de 
la population.” 

“choisis pour défendre les intéréts de PAfrique” 

“prototypes des futurs proxénetes de PAfrique” 

“apres la mort de nos freres” 

“Nous n-étions pas au courant de cette histoire. Sinon, il ny aurait pas eu 
un seul mort. Le gouverneur nous aurait donné satisfaction des le début.” 
“acte de soumission ... a la France impériale” 

“bradant purement et simplement leur avenir” 

“les anciens combattants domiciliés en France depuis 1963 n*étaient pas 
soumis a Varticle soixante-et-onze” 

“Interprétant ce passage, les anciens combattants africains en conclurent 
que seule la nationalité francaise donnait droit a Vobtention et au 
rappel des pensions intégrales. Plusieurs dentre eux entreprirent alors 
les démarches indispensables a leur réintégration dans la nationalité 
francaise.” 

“faire vivre [leur] famille” 

“de la poudre jetée aux yeux” 

“réappropriation de toute la Tradition léguée par les Ancétres” 


CHAPTER 6 


General information about the life and work of Sembene Ousmane was 
found on this website: “Sembene, Ousmane,” Postcolonial Studies @ 
Emory, accessed July 17, 2013, http://postcolonialstudies.emory.edu/ 
ousmane-sembene. 

“La recherche est une nécessité absolue pour nous.” 

“Meéme les cochons refuseraient d’en manger.” 

“trois compagnies indigenes, un char ameéricain, deux semi-chenillés, 
trois automitrailleuses, deux bataillons d’infanterie, un peloton de sous- 
officiers et hommes de troupes francais” 

“relation de coprésence entre deux ou plusieurs textes, cest-a-dire... le 
plus souvent ... la présence effective d’un texte dans un autre” 

“énoncé dont la pleine intelligence suppose la perception d’un rapport 
entre lui et un autre auquel il renvoie nécessairement telle ou telle de ses 
inflexions, autrement non recevable” 

Doumbi-Fakoly also refers to a similar massacre (Morts pour la France 
10). 

“rassembler le maximum de faits” 

“a partir de quelques données fondamentales, on peut réussir une oeuvre 
efficace. L’essentiel est d’actualiser les éevénements. Peu importe de savoir 
si & Thiaroye le colonialisme a assassiné tant ou tant de tirailleurs. Les 
quatre-vingt mille morts de Madagascar montrent bien quil s agit de la 
logique d’un systéme: on tire sur tout ce qui bouge. Pour faire peur. Parce 
quon a peur.” 
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Diatta had removed the number and badge on his uniform, which 
both indicated that he was a French colonial soldier. He got rid of 
them because he wanted to have a drink at a local bar and knew he 
could not get one unless he was taken for an American. Not only did 
he remove the badge and number, but he also put on a tie and a pair of 
“aviator” sunglasses to pretend he was American. 

General information about Charlie Parker was found in Carl Woideck, 
Charlie Parker: His Music and Life (Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1998). 

General information about Marcus Garvey was found on the Mar- 
cus Garvey Website: http://www.marcusgarvey.com/pages/home, 
accessed November 30, 2012. 

General information about Langston Hughes was found on the Library 
of Congress website: “Langston Hughes and His Poetry,” July 20 
2010, accessed August 1, 2013, http://www.loc.gov/rr/program/ 
journey/hughes.html. 

The Jim Crow laws claimed “separate but equal” status for black 
Americans. In reality, they led to black Americans being almost always 
treated as inferior to white Americans. 

Another wink to pan-Africanism can be found in the names given to 
some infantrymen in the movie: they are names of African countries. 
This is also how Sembene conveys the fact that many African countries 
contributed to the European conflict. 

Information on Liberia is available in this introductory book: K. T. Runn- 
Marcos and B. Ngovo Kolleholon, Liberians: An Introduction to Their 
History and Culture (Washington, DC: Center for Applied Linguistics, 
2005). 

The lyrics could be found on Momes.net: http://www.momes.net/ 
comptines/personnages /en-passant-par-la-lorraine.html, accessed Novem- 
ber 14, 2007. 

“Aucun Francais ne pouvait alors chanter ce refrain sans songer a la 
province perdue, a la honte de la défaite de 1870, et a la revanche a 
laquelle déja on se préparait.” 

The lyrics can be found on Paroles.net: http://www.paroles.net/ 
chansons/20882.htm, accessed August 1, 2013. 

General information on Trénet was found on the website devoted to 
his life and work: “Le Portail des amis de Charles Trénet,” accessed 
August 1, 2013, http: //www.charles-trenet.net. 

“Baisers volés, réves mouvants / Que reste-t-il de tout cela?” 

“un décalage entre une forme amusante et un contenu qui ne Vest pas 
(neutre, grave, tragique méme) ou entre une forme insolite et un contenu 
qui dans Pusage exclut la bizzarerie d’expression” 

The version sung by Marlene Dietrich could be found on Metrolyr- 
ics: http://www.metrolyrics.com /lili-marlene-lyrics-marlene-dietrich 
-html, accessed August 1, 2013. 
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General information on the song was found on “The Official Lili Mar- 
lene Page,” accessed November 15, 2007, http:// ingeb.org/garb/ 
Imarleen.html. 

Lyrics can be found on Leader in Lieder mit Midi Melodies: http:// 
ingeb.org/songs/werethed.html, accessed August 1, 2013. More 
information on the song can be found on the following webpage: 
“The D-Day Dodgers,” accessed November 15, 2007, http://www 
jacksdale.org.uk/pages/Poems/DDay.htm. 

“Un mélomane! On aura tout vu.” 

The character Pays demonstrates this point as well: “Intent on wearing 
a Nazi helmet, he ambivalently identifies with both concentration camp 
victims and Nazi soldiers. His character embodies the tragic effects of 
Eurocolonial pedagogy: the contradictions of assimilation internalized 
as psychosis. In his schizoid identification with the colonizer, he is both 
subjugator and subjugated” (Goldfarb 16). 

Diatta’s aunt, who comes with her daughter to pay him a visit, leaves 
his shed furiously after she notices a white woman’s picture on the shelf 
and Diatta confirms that she is his wife. 

“Je t'aime. Pas pour ton corps, mais pour la plénitude que tu as mise dans 
mon corps. C’est une bien triste lettre pour un amour grand.” 

“nour étre mieux avec toi et étre ensemble” 

General information on Albinoni’s life and work can be found on the 
online music encyclopedia, Grove Music Online, accessed 3 December 
2007, http://www.grovemusic.com. 

General information on the movie was found in Ira Koningsberg, ed., 
The Complete Film Dictionary (New York: Penguin Reference, 1997). 

Weir nevertheless tackles racial issues when he addresses the relation- 
ships between Australia’s white colonists and its natives, and when 
he depicts the white soldiers’ behaviors toward native populations in 
Egypt (where the troops are stationed before going to Turkey) and 
toward the Turkish soldiers at Gallipoli. 

General information on the movie was found in Koningsberg, The 
Complete Film Dictionary. 

“Crest un beau film.” 

“Pai fait ce que je voulais.” 

“Alors, je me suis fait virer.” 

“Vorzet.—Vous croyez que les gens sont tout bons ou tout mauvais. Vous 
croyez que le Bien, c’est la lumiére et que Pombre, c’est le Mal. Mais ov 
est Pombre, ow est la lumiére? On est la frontiére du Mal? Savez-vous si 
vous étes du bon ou du mauvais cote? / Germain.—Quelle littérature! Il 
n’y a qua arréter la lampe. / Vorzet.—Arrétez-la! Ahaha. Vous vous étes 
brulé. Vous voyez, Pexpérience est concluante.” 

“Cette balance entre Vombre et la lumiére, entre blanc et noir, entre le 
mal et le bien, jai ca au fond du coeur.” 
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NOTES 


General information on these authors and their works was found in 
Henri Mitterand, ed., Dictionnaire des oeuvres du vingtieme siécle 
(Paris: Le Robert, 1995). 

General information on these authors and their works was found in 
Mitterand, Dictionnaire des oeuvres du vingtieme siécle. 

“Crest un beau livre. Crest tres patriotique.” 

“Raymond.—Vous me permettrez de le préter au Capitaine Labrousse 
quand paurai fini? / Diatta.—Si le Capitaine Labrousse le désire.” 
“Premier soldat.—Regardez sa lecture. Aragon, Vercors, Aragon. Cest 
un communiste. / Second soldat.—Bien sir que c’est un communiste. 
Tous les intellectuels sont des communistes. Heureusement, celui-la ne fera 
pas carriére dans Parmée.” 


CHAPTER 7 


Rachid Bouchareb, dir., L’Ami y’a bon, Tessalit Production, 2004, 
accessed June 19, 2008, http: //www.tadrart.com /tessalit/lamiyabon/ 
film.html. 

“un important réservoir d’hommes”; unless otherwise mentioned, quo- 
tations in this section are extracted from the L’Ami ya bon webpage. 
“En France, on ignore tout.” 

“note d’intention de Rachid Bouchareb” 

“diffuser ce chapitre de Vhistoire” 

“Les tirailleurs africains, maghrébins qui se sont sacrifiés pour la mére 
patrie nont toujours pas été indemnisés.” 

To get more information about the company, its purposes, and its 
recent activities, see their website: http://cie-memoires-vives.org. 
“Mes chers enfants, la guerre est finie maintenant. Vous étes démobilises. 
Rentrez chez vous. Votre solde ne sera pas payée. Rentrez dans vos foyers. 
Crest un ordre.” 

“Prisonniers notrs je dis bien prisonniers francais...” 

“Le 1° décembre 1944, au camp de Thiaroye, les tirailleurs stnégalais qui 
réclamaient leurs soldes impayées durant leur détention en Allemagne 
furent massacrés.” 


CHAPTER 8 


“comment le phénomene historique de la colonisation influence le devenir 
des peuples dominés” 

“une des nombreuses humiliations faites a PAfrique par la colonisation” 
“Notre action bienfaisante aurait-elle retourné notre oeuvre contre 
nous?” 

“rappel de solde,” “primes de guerre, 
(22) 


” “indemnités de démobilisation” 
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“Cette terre est notre patrimoine commun. Humiliés, exploités, maltrai- 
tés depuis longtemps, nous sommes pourtant sur notre terre.” 

“faire preuve de force et de supériorité pour justifier [leur] oeuvre 
civilisatrice” 

“une politique de deux poids deux mesures” 

“yun manquement flagrant a VPhonnéteté et a la justice” 

“de ne point différencier les hommes par la couleur de la peau” 

“Cette guerre dont nous ne comprenions pas les mobiles réels.” 

“Tout ceci me semble étre un mauvais présage.” 

“Contre Véléphant, celui qui ne dispose que d’une branche de baobab pour 
ne pas se livrer pieds et poings liés doit Putiliser .. .” 

“Chez nous, le respect de la parole donnée est sacré. Quiconque est Vauteur 
aun mangquement en la maticre est sanctionné par le groupe social. Eux, 
les chefs toubabs, nous mentent délibérément.” 

“celui qui parle au nom de la collectivité est sacré.. .” 

“Nous pouvons certes renoncer a nos droits. Mais... nous ne pouvons pas 
renoncer & nos devoirs de veiller a la sécurité de ceux qui, en notre nom a 
nous tous et sur notre mandat, ont parlé au chef toubab. Nos obligations 
en la matiére sont sacrées.” 

“Tls n’ont aucun respect pour la parole donnée; mais une considération 
aveugle pour un chiffon de papier avec des gribouillages dessus.” 

“les téemoins oculaires dune France battue, humiliée, trahie par certains 
de ses enfants et occupée par le vaingueur” 

“le retard technologique sur Allemagne hitlérienne” 

“les aspects pécuniatres” 

“Terre d’Afrique!... Malgré cette aube de sang, tu garderas indélébile 
dans ta mémoire ce souvenir de Thiaroye, vivace pour que demain, tes fils 
balayent du continent le colonialisme .. .” 

“tu garderas” 

“combien d’autres sont tombés a Thiaroye? ... L*histoire nous le dira 
peut-étre, car, hier comme aujourd’hui, Pautorité a toujours imposé le 
silence sur cette aube africaine.” 

Information was found on the website allAfrica.com, accessed Decem- 
ber 4, 2006, http://www.allAfrica.com. 

“Thistoire nous enseigne que ceux qui oppriment finissent toujours par 
perdre.” 

“Par devoir de mémoire, nous devons a nos peuples d’apporter des réponses 
& ces interrogations fortes pour mieux asseoir, entre les peuples, des rela- 
tions solides de coopération.” 


CONCLUSION 


“Tl existe quelque chose comme une corrélation entre le pardon demandé 
et le pardon accordé.” 
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NOTES 


In “Les archives d’un massacre,” Mabon expresses some suspicions 
about this gesture. 

“Dans une certaine mesure, comme le suggére Soyinka, il offrait une pré- 
figuration poétique de Vexpérience sud-africaine. Cependant, Soyinka, 
a la difference de Senghor, ne se satisfait pas d’une politique qui ne fait 
aucun effort pour rechercher la justice, ou du moins woffre pas quelques 
compensations a ceux qui ont subi des torts.” 

“revivre, réactualiser, repenser les intentions, les idées et les sentiments” 
“Pappréhension, a un autre niveau que scientifique, de notre 
appartenance a Vensemble de ce qui est” 
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